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FOREWORD 

WITH each succeeding year there is a 
fresh crop of boy heroes — ^and always 
are they assured of a ready welcome by 
hosts of living, active boy readers. There are 
heroes who appear in gayly decorated wrappers 
of paper, like Joseph's coat of many colors; and 
others who are more soberly gowned in cloth of 
conventional hue. Some come flying in on the 
wings of the wind — dressed in aviator's togs. 
Others are in the chap or buckskin of the West. 
One and all they typify the forward, adventurous 
spirit of the eternal boy. 

But amid these hosts of new friends there are 
some older ones we must not forget. They are 
a relatively small but sturdy company who were 
known and loved by your father and mine; and 
who will be known and loved by our sons' sons 
long after the heroes of today have passed away. 
For theirs is a certain heritage of inmiortality. 
Some of these boy heroes of yesterday may 
not be known to boys of today, partly because 
their stories are imbedded in extra large volumes, 
which do not stop with boy life, but include many 
other things. It has been the happy task, there- 

iii 
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iv FOREWORD 

fore, of the present editor to disentangle and 
condense these stories, presenting only the por- 
tions which pertain to the boy life of each hero. 
And what a pleasant company it is that is thus 
assembled! From Little Gavroche, the Paris 
street gamin with the merry heart and heroic 
soul, to manly John Halifax, gentleman, you will 
enjoy them every one. Stevenson is represented 
by two of his sprightliest characters, in David 
Balfour, the boy who was kidnapped by a sea 
captain; and Jim Hawkins, who all but overcame 
A crew of pirates single handed. Dickens is here 
with Oliver Twist, the persecuted workhouse lad; 
and David Copperfield, whose friends are legion. 
And every lively boy will like Jim Davis, from 
Masefield's spirited tale of the Kentish smug- 
glers; for Jim is a first cousin to that other Jim, 
of Stevenson, who sailed the southern seas. 

These boy heroes of the past — ^and of to- 
morrow as well — ^need no further introduction. 
They are here to speak for themselves. And if, 
in the reading, you are led to dip deeper into 
the magic pages of Hugo, Dickens, Stevenson, 
and the rest, this book will have accomplished its 
mission. 
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Boy Heroes in Fiction 



LITTLE GAVROCHE 

HAD you been in Paris on the Boulevard 
du Temple, in the year 1882, just before 
the terrible insurrection burst forth, you 
might have seen Gavroche, a little boy eleven or 
twelve years of age, clothed in the rags of charity. 
Still, he had a father and a mother. 

A nimble, merry, wide-awake, jeering lad was 
Little Gavroche, with a pinched, pallid face that 
spoke of a hungry stomach oft denied. He went 
and came, sang, played at hopscotch, scraped the 
gutters, stole a little, like cats and sparrows, but 
gayly laughed when he was called a rogue, and 
got angry when called a thief. He had no shel- 
ter, no bread, no fire, no love; but he was merry 
because he was free. 

Perhaps once in two or three months, he said 
to himself: "I will go and see my mother." Then 
he quitted the boulevard, descended to the quays, 
crossed the bridges, and went on into the suburbs, 

From ''Les Miaerables/' by Victor Hugo. 

1 
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2 BOY HEROES IN FICTION 

jpausing before a certain hovel, which was decor- 
ated always with the placard: "Chambers to let." 
It was kept by a miserable old woman who was 
both portress and stair-sweeper. She never failed 
to welcome Little Gavroche with a snarl, and 
shook her fist angrily after him as he darted up 
the stairs to the poorest quarters in all the 
wretched place, where lived his father and 
mother and his two sisters. Two little brothers 
there had been, also, but they were gone, like 
himself Gavroche supposed; he never asked after 
them. As a matter of fact, the father had hired 
them out to a caretaker to serve as substitutes for 
a rich man's sons who had died. 

When Gavroche's family moved their goods 
into the place, his father said to the portress: 

"Mother So-and-So, if any one should chance 
to come and inquire for a Pole, or an Italian, or 
even a Spaniard, perchance it is I." 

We find him later answering to various names, 
chief among them being Thenardier. 

Gavroche seldom saw his father on his visits. 
His mother and his sisters were usually sullen or 
in tears. There was no fiie, no food, and the 
bare room was filthy in the extreme. 

"What have you come here for, Gavroche?" 
his mother inquired, the moment he stepped in- 
side the door. 

The question did not trouble him greatly. He 
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LITTLE GAVROCHE 8 

did not know what a real mother was like. It was 
nothing to him that no one welcomed him, or was 
sorry when he went back to the streets. Nor did 
it bother him much when he came, one day, to 
find that the family had moved no one knew 
whither. 

One evening, when the spring winds were Jan- 
uary-like in fierceness, Gavroche stood shivering 
in his rags before a barber's shop window. He 
had on a pair of linen trousers, and about his neck 
was wound a woman's woolen shawl, picked up 
no one knows where. He seemed to be lost in 
admiration of a wax bride, who revolved in the 
window, smiling gayly upon the passers-by; but 
in reality he was taking observations in order to 
discover if he could "prig" a cake of soap from 
the shop-front. He had often managed a break- 
fast in this way; he called it "shaving barbers." 

The barber, in his warm shop, was shaving a 
customer, but he kept the tail of his eye on the 
enemy, that freezing and impudent^treet urchin 
both of whose hands were in his pockets, but 
whose mind was evidently unsheathed. 

Poor Little Gavroche had not dined for three 
days, but he stood small chance of a breakfast 
in that quarter. His heart swelled with resent- 
ment toward the miserly barber, and he was 
about to turn away when two children, very 
neatly dressed, and still smaller than himself, one 
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4 BOY HEROES IN FICTION 

apparently about seven years, the other five, tim- 
idly turned the handle and entered the shop, with 
a plaintive murmur supposedly for alms. What 
they said was unintelligible. They both spoke at 
once. Sobs broke the voice of the younger, and 
the teeth of the elder were chattering with the 
cold. The barber wheeled round with a furious 
look, and without abandoning his razor, thrust 
back the elder with his left hand and the younger 
with his knee, and slammed the door, saying: 
"The idea of coming in and freezing everybody 
for nothing!" 

The two children resumed their march in 
tears. In the meantime, a cloud had risen; it had 
begun to rain. 

Little Gavroche ran after them: "What's the 
matter with you, brats?" 

"We don't know where we are to sleep," re- 
plied the elder. 

"Is that all?" said Gavroche. "A great mat- 
ter, truly. The idea of bawling about thatl" 
Then, adopting an accent of tender authority, 
"Come along with me, young 'uns!" 

"Yes, sir," said the elder. 

The two children followed him as they would 
have followed an archbishop. They had stopped 
crying. 

Gavroche led them in the direction of the Bas- 
tille. As he went, he cast an indignant backward 
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LITTLE GAVROCHE 6 

glance at the barber: "That fellow has no heart, 
the whiting," he muttered. "He's an English- 
man." 

And he set out on the march once more, with 
the two children close on his heels. 

Presently they came to a baker's shop, Gav- 
roche turned round: "Ah, by the way, brats, have 
we dined?" 

"Monsieur," replied the elder, "we have had 
nothing to eat since this morning." 

"So you have neither father nor mother?" 
queried Gavroche ma j estically . 

"Yes, we have a papa and a mamma, but we 
don't know where they are. We have been wan- 
dering about these two hours," continued the 
elder, "We have hunted for things at the cor- 
ners of the streets, but we have found nothing." 

"I know," ejaculated Gavroche, "it's the dogs 
who eat everything." He went on, after a pause: 
"Ah I we have lost our authors. We don't know 
what we have done with them. This should not 
be, gamins. It's stupid to let old people stray oflp 
like that. Come now! we must have a snooze all 
the same." 

"It's queer, sir," ejaculated the elder child. 
"We were playing in the park. When we got 
home, the door was locked and the landlord said 
we could not stay there any more. He told us 
to go into the street. The cobbler across the way 
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said the police had nabbed Mamselle Miss, and 
that we should never see her again. But she was 
not our mamma, we don't know where our 
mamma is." 

"Humph!" ejaculated Gavroche dryly. Alas, 
he little dreamed that the two unfortunates were 
his own brothers! His mind was occupied with 
a fumbling search in all sorts of nooks and cran- 
nies which his rags contained. 

At last he tossed his head triumphantly: 'Tict 
us be calm, young 'uns. Here's supper for 
three," and he drew forth a sou. 

Pushing the children before him into the bake- 
shop, Gavroche flung his sou on the counter, cry- 
ing: "Boy, five centimes* worth of bread." As 
the baker took up a loaf and a knife, he added 
with dignity: "In three pieces, my boy; there are 
three of us." 

Then, noticing that the baker had picked up a 
black loaf, Gavroche thrust his finger far up his 
nose with an inhalation as imperious as though he 
had had a pinch of the great Frederick's snuff on 
the tip of his thumb, and said: "What do you call 
that?" 

"Weill It's bread and very good bread of the 
fiecond quality." 

"You mean it's black bread!" retorted Gav- 
roche, calmly and coldly disdainful. "White 
bread, bo;fl_White bread! I'm standing treat." 
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The baker could not repress a smile, and as he 
cut the white bread, he surveyed them in a com- 
passionate way which Gavroche resented: 
"Come, now, baker's boy I'' said he, "what are 
you taking our measure for?'* 

Then turning to the children, Gavroche began 
to laugh: and said again, "Eat away," at the 
same time offering each a piece of bread, and 
adding further, "Ram that into your muzzle 1" 

One piece was smaller than the others; Gav- 
roche kept this for himself. "Let us go into the 
street again," he said, and led the way once more 
in the direction of the Bastille. 

A^ they came to a certain gloomy passage, 
"Hullo, is that you, Gavroche?" said some one. 

"Hullo, is that you, Montpamasse?" returned 
Gavroche. He looked impishly at the man who 
stood suddenly before them, a man who was evi- 
dently gotten up in disguise, as Gavroche's next 
remark disclosed, "The bow-wows!" he said, 
"you've got a hide the color of a linseed plaster, 
and blue specs like a doctor. You're putting on 
style, 'pon my word !" 

"Hush!" said Montpamasse. "Not so loud." 

He drew Gavroche hastily out of range of the 
lighted shops, the two little ones following me- 
chanically, holding each other by the hand. "Do 
you know where I'm going?" then demanded 
Montpamasse. 
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8 BOY HEROES IN FICTION 

"To the Abbey of Ascend-with-Regret,^" re- 
iplied Gavroche. • 

"Joker 1 Where are you bound for now?" 

Gavroche pointed to his two proteges, and 
said: "To put these infants to bedl" 

"Whereabouts is the bed?" 

"At my house." 

"Where's your house?" 

"At my house," 

"So you have a lodging?" 

"Yes, I have." 

"And where is your lodging?" 

"In the elephant," said Gavroche. 

Montparnasse, though not naturally inclined 
to astonishment, could not restrain an exclama- 
tion: "In the elephant! Is it comfortable 
there?" 

"Very," said Gavroche. "There ain^t ahv 
draughts as there are under the bridges." 

"How do you get in?" 

"Oh, I get in." 

"So there is a hole?" demanded Montpar- 
nasse. 

"Parbleu! I should say so. But you mustn't 
tell. It's between the forelegs. The poUce 
haven't seen it." 

"And you climb up? Yes, I understand." 

"A turn of the hand, eric, crac, and it's all over, 

^The scaffold. 
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LITTLE GAVROCHE 9 

no one there." Then he added, "I shall have a 
ladder for these children." 

Montpamasse burst out laughing: "Where 
in the world did you pick up those young 'uns?" 

Gavroche replied with great simplicity: 
"They are some brats that a wig-maker made me 
a present of." 

Meanwhile, Montparnasse had fallen to think- 
ing: "You recognized me very readily," he mut- 
tered. He took from his pocket two small ob- 
jects which were nothing more than two quills 
wrapped in cotton, and thrust one up each of his 
nostrils. This gave him a different nose. 

"That changes you," remarked Gavroche; 
"you are less homely so, you ought to keep them 
on all the time." 

Montparnasse was a handsome fellow, but 
Gavroche was a tease. 

"Seriously," demanded Montparnasse, "how 
do you hke me so?" 

The sound of his voice was different also. In 
a twinkling, Montpamasse had become unrecog- 
nizable. 

"Ohl do play Punch and Judy for us!" ex- 
claimed Gavroche. 

The two children drew near at this name, and 
stared at Montparnasse with dawning joy and 
admiration. But Montparnasse suddenly laid a 
hand on Gavroche's shoulder: 
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"Listen to what I tell you, boy! If I were on 
the square with my dog, my knife, and my wife, 
and if you were to squander ten sous on me, I 
wouldn't refuse to work, but this isn't Shrove 
Tuesday." 

This odd phrase produced a singular effect on 
the gamin. He wheeled round hastily, darted his 
little sparkling eyes about him with profound at- 
tention, and perceived a police sergeant standing 
with his back to them a few paces oflp. Gavroche 
immediately shook Montpamasse's hand: "Well, 
good evening," said he, "I'm off to put my brats 
to bed. Supposing you need me some night, I 
lodge on the entresol. Inquire for Monsieur 
Gavroche." 

The elephant was a monstrous reality, — ^a huge 
statue of timber and plaster, forty feet high, 
bearing on its back a tower which resembled a 
house, formerly painted green by some dauber, 
and now painted black by heaven, the wind, and 
time. It stood despised, mis-shaped, and ugly in 
a little hollow in the Bastille, surrounded by a 
wall of rotten plank; cracks meandered across its 
belly, a lath projected from its tail, tall grass 
flom*ished between its huge legs. And yet it had 
about it an air of magnificent and savage gravity. 
Approached in the dusk of evening, it was 
enough to strike terror to small hearts, and so 
Gavroche must have divined. 
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"Don't be scared, infants/' he murmured re- 
assuringly, as he stopped beside a gap in the wall 
and prepared to scramble through. 

Along the fence lay a ladder which by day 
served the laborers in the neighboring timber- 
yard. Gavroche raised it with remarkable vigor, 
and placed it against one of the elephant's fore 
legs. Near the point where the ladder ended, a 
sort of black hole in the belly of the statue could 
be distinguished. 

"Climb up and go in," said Gavroche. 

The two little boys exchanged terrified 
glances. 

"You're afraid, brats I" exclaimed Gavroche. 

He clasped the rough leg of the elephant and 
scudded up it in a twinkling, disappearing 
through the hole as an adder slips through a 
crevice. The next instant the two children saw 
him peeping out at them, like a wan and whitish 
spectre. 

"Weill" he cried, "climb up, young 'uns! 
You'll see how snug it is herel Come up, you I" 
he said to the elder, "I'll lend you a hand." 

The little ones nudged each other, f rightenea 
and inspired at the same time. It was raining 
very hard, and the elder decided to take the risk. 
The yoimger, on seeing his brother climbing up, 
and himself left alone between the paws of the 
huge beast, felt inclined to cry, but did not dare. 
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Meanwhile, Gavroche was calling encourag- 
ingly to the elder : "Don't be afraid !— That's it ! 
— Come on I — Put your feet there 1 — Give us 
your hand!" And when the child was within 
reach, he seized him suddenly and vigorously 
pulled him inside. "Nabbed!" he cried laugh- 
ingly. "Be so good as to take a seat, Monsieur, 
and wait for me." 

With this, he slid down the elephant's leg with 
the agility of a monkey, landed on his feet in the 
grass, and grasping the small child roimd the 
waist, set him high on the ladder, and climbing 
up behind him called to the elder, "Now while I 
boost him, you tug." 

Thus the little fellow was pushed, dragged, 
pulled, thrust, stuffed into the hole, and Gav- 
roche, entering behind him, repulsed the ladder 
with a kick which sent it flat on the grass, and 
cried out: "Here we arel Long hve General 
Lafayette 1" This explosion over, he added 
kindly: "Now, young 'uns, you are in my house." 

Gavroche was at home, in fact. 

This huge monument had become the box of a 
street urchin. The ",brat" had been accepted and 
sheltered by the colossus. The bourgeois who 
passed the elephant of the Bastille were fond of 
saying, as they scanned it disdainfully: "What's 
the good of that?" It served to save from the 
cold, and rain, to preserve from slumber in the 
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mud that produces fever, and from slumber in 
the snow which produces death, a httle being who 
had no father, no mother, no bread, no clothes, no 
refuge. That was what the elephant of the Bas- 
tille was good for. This idea of Napoleon, dis- 
dained by men, had been taken back by God. 
He had lodged a child there. 

"Let's begin by telhng the porter we are not 
at home,'* said Gavroche. Forthwith he dived 
into the dark recesses somewhere and produced a 
board with which he covered up the hole where 
they had entered. 

Another plunge into obscurity and the children 
heard the crackling of the "match" thrust into the 
phosphoric bottle. A sudden light made them 
blink. Gavroche had ignited one of those bits of 
cord dipped in resin which are called cellar rats. 
It emitted more smoke than hght, but it made the 
interior of the elephant confusedly visible. 
The guests glanced about them. An entire 
and gigantic skeleton seemed to imprison 
them. Above was a long brown beam, from, 
whence started massive, arching ribs, threads of 
plaster depended from them like entrails, and 
vast spiders' webs stretching from side to side, 
formed dirty diaphragms. Here and there, in 
the corners, were large blackish spots which had 
the appearance of being alive, and which changed 
places rapidly with an abrupt and frightened 
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movement. Fragments which had fallen from 
the elephant's back into his belly had filled up the 
cavity, so that it was possible to walk upon it as 
upon a floor. 

The smaller child nestled up against his 
brother, whispering, ''It*s black!" 

This remark drew an exclamation from Gav- 
roche. The petrified air of the two children ren- 
dered some shock necessary. "What's that you're 
gabbing about there?" he exclaimed. "Are you 
scoflSng at me? Are you turning up your noses? 
Perhaps you brats are from the Pope's establish- 
ment? Come now, I warn you I don't belong to 
the regiment of simpletons!" 

A little roughness is reassuring in cases of fear. 
The two children drew close to their host. Gav- 
roche, touched by this confidence, addressed the 
smaller, "Stupid," said he caressingly, "it's out- 
side that it is black. Outside it's raining, here it 
does not rain; outside it's cold, here there is not 
an atom of wind; outside there are heaps of peo- 
ple, here there's^no one; outside there ain't even 
the moon, here there's my candle, confound itl" 

The two children began to look upon the apart- 
ment with less terror; but Gavroche allowed them 
no time for further contemplation. "Quick!" 
said he, and he pushed them toward what we are 
very glad to be able to call the end of the room. 
There stood his bed. Gavroche's bed was com- 
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plete; that is to say it had a mattress^ a blanket, 
and an alcove with curtains. The mattress was a 
straw mat, the blanket a rather large strip of 
gray woolen stuff, very warm and almost new. 
This is what the alcove consisted of: three rather 
long poles were thrust into the rubbish of the 
floor, two in front and one behind, and tied to- 
gether at the top with a rope in the fashion of an 
Indian wigwam. The "curtains" or drapery 
about the poles was of heavy brass netting, such 
as you have seen on animal cages. It was fast- 
ened securely at the top, and a row of very heavy 
stones held it to the floor so that nothing could 
pass under it. 

Gavroche moved aside the stones which fast- 
ened the net down in front, and made his guests 
crawl under with great precaution. Then he 
entered after them, pulled the stones together, 
and closed the opening solidly again. All three 
stretched out on the mat. Gavroche still had the 
cellar rat in his hand. 

"Are you ready?" said he. "I'm going to sup- 
press the candelabra." 

"Monsieiw," the elder of the brothers inquired, 
pointing to the netting, "what's that for?" 

"That," answered Gavroche gravely, "is for 
the rats. Go to sleep! It's a thing from the 
Jardin des Plantes. It's used for fierce animals. 
There's a whole shopful of them there. All 
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youVe got to do is to climb over a wall, crawl 
through a window, and pass through a door. You 
can get as much as you want." 

As he spoke, he wrapped the younger one up 
bodily in a fold of the blanket, and the little one 
murmured: "Oh I how good that is! It's warm!" 

Gavroche cast a pleased eye on the blanket. 
"That's from the Jardin des Plantes, too," said 
he. "I took that from the monkeys." And, 
pointing to the mat on which they were lying, a 
very thick and admirably made mat, he added: 
"That belonged to the giraffe. The beasts had 
all these things. I took them away from them. 
It didn't trouble them. I told them: 'It's for the 
elephant.' " 

He paused, and then resumed: "You crawl 
over the walls, and you don't care a straw for the 
government. So there now!" 

He leaned again to tuck the blanket more 
snugly round the smaller child, and heightened 
the mat under his head with old rags, to form a 
pillow. Then he turned to the elder: "Hey? 
We're jolly comfortable here, ain't we?" 

"Ah, yes!" replied the boy, gazing at Gavroche 
with the expression of a saved angel. 

The two poor little children jyho had been 
soaked through, began to grow warm once more. 

"Ah, by the way," continued Gavroche, "what 
were you bawling about ?" And poinldng out the 
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little one to his brother: "A mite like that, IVe 
nothing to say about, but the idea of a big fellow 
like you crying! It's idiotic; you looked like a 
calf. You must never bawl again over any- 
thing,'* he advised. "Listen! I'll take care 
of you. You shall see what fun we'll have. In 
summer, we'll bathe in the Gare. We'll go and 
see the man-skeleton. And then I'll take you to 
the play. I have tickets, I know some of the ac- 
tors, I even played in a piece once. There were 
a lot of us fellers, and we ran imder a cloth, and 
that made the sea. I'll get you an engagement 
at my theatre. We'll go to see the savages. 
They ain't real, those savages ain't. They wear 
[pink tights that go all in wrinkles, and you can 
see where their elbows have been darned with 
white. Then, we'll go to the Opera. We'll get 
in with the hired applauders. And then we'll go 
to see the guillotine work. I'll show you the exe- 
cutioner. Ah I we'll have famous fun !" 

At that moment a drop of resin fell on Gav- 
roche's finger, and recalled him to the realities of 
life. 

"The deuce!" said he, "there's the wick giving 
out* Attention ! I can't spend more than a sou a 
month on my lighting. When a body goes to 
bed, he must sleep. And besides the light might 
pass through the cracks, and all the police need 
to do is to see it." 
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"And ,then," remarked the elder timidly, — 
he alone dared talk to Gavroche, and reply to 
him, "a spark might fall in the straw, and bum 
the house down." 

"People don't say *bum the house down,' " re- 
marked Gavroche, "they say, *blaze the crib.' " 

The storm increased in violence, and the heavy 
downpour beat upon the back of the elephant 
amid claps of thunder. "You're taken in rain!" 
said Gavroche. This was followed suddenly by a 
broad flash of lightning, so dazzling that a 
hint of it entered through a crack. The two Uttle 
children uttered a shriek, and started up so 
eagerly that the network came near being dis- 
placed^ but Gavroche turned his bold face to 
them, and took advantage of the clap of thimder 
to burst into a laugh. 

"Calm down, children. Don't topple over the 
edifice. That's fine, first-class thimder, all right. 
That's no slouch of a streak of lightning. Bravo 
for the good God l" 

That said, he restored order in the netting, 
pushed the two children gently back on the bed, 
and exclaimed: "Since the good God is lighting 
his candle, I can blow out mine. Now, babes, you 
must shut your peepers. Wrap yourselves up 
well. I must put out the light. Are you ready?" 

"Yes," murmured the elder. "I'm all right. I 
seem to have feathers under my head." 
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The two children nestled close to each other, 
Gavroche drew the blanket up to their very ears, 
then repeated: "Shut your peepers I" And 
snuffed out his tiny light. 

Almost at once a peculiar trembling began to 
affect the netting. It consisted of a multitude of 
dull scratches, as if claws and teeth were at the 
copper wire. This was accompanied by all sorts 
of little piercing cries. 

The little five-year old jogged his brother's 
elbow; but he was already asleep. So he turned 
to Gavroche, with bated breath. "Sir," he 
queried timidly, "what is that?" 

"It is the rats," replied Gavroche, who had 
just closed his eyes. 

These creatures, who swarmed by thousands in 
the carcass of the elephant, and who were the 
living black spots which we have already men- 
tioned, had been held in awe by the flame of the 
candle, so long as it had been lighted; but now, 
scenting 'fresh meat," they had hurled them- 
selves in throngs upon Gavroche's tent. 

Still the little one could not sleep. 

"Sir?" he began again. 

"Hey?" said Gavroche. 

"What are rats?" 

"They are mice." 

This explanation reassured the child a little. 
He had seen white mice, and he was not afraid 
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of them. Nevertheless, he lifted up his voice 
once more: "Sir, why don't you have a cat?" 

"I did have one," replied Gavroche; "I brought 
one here, but they ate her." 

This second explanation undid the work of the 
first, and the little fellow began to tremble again. 

"Monsieur, who was it that was eaten?" 

"The cat." 

"And who ate the cat?" 

"The rats." 

"The mice?" 

"Yes, the rats." 

The child, in consternation at the thought of 
mice which ate cats, pursued: "Sir, would those 
mice eat us?" 

"Wouldn't they just!" ejaculated Gavroche. 
But he added reassuringly: "Don't be afraid. 
They can't get in. And besides, I'm here ! Here, 
catch hold of my hand. Hold your tongue and 
Tshut your peepers!" 

The child pressed the hand close to him, and 
felt safe. Courage and strength have these mys- 
terious ways of communicating themselves. 
Silence reigned round them once more, the sound 
of their voices had frightened off the rats; at the 
expiration of a flew minutes, /they came raging 
back, but the three little fellows were fast asleep 
and heard nothing more. 

Just before dawn, a man slipped through the 
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.wall and glided beneath the elephant. If there 
had been any light, it might have been seen from 
his thoroughly soaked condition that he had 
passed the night in the rain. Pausing and look- 
ing stealthily about, he uttered a peculiar cry, 
which did not belong to any human tongue, and 
which a paroquet alone could have imitated. 

Twice the cry was repeated, and then a clear, 
young, merry voice responded from the chamber 
inside the elephant: "Yesl" 

Almost immediately, the plank which closed 
the hole was drawn aside, and Gavroche slid 
briskly down the elephant's leg and landed beside 
the man. 

"We need you," whispered Montpamasse's 
voice. "Come, lend us a hand." 

"I'm with you," returned Gavroche. 

And both took their way towards the Rue 
Saint- Antoine, winding rapidly through the long 
file of market-gardeners' carts descending toward 
the market. The journey took five minutes per- 
haps. Then Montparnasse opened a gate in a 
wall, and the two foimd themselves in a little 
group that apparently waited for them. 

"Are you a man, young 'un?" said one of the 
men, addressing Gavroche. 

The lad shrugged his shoulders, and replied: 
"A young 'im like me's a man, and men like you 
are babes." 
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**The brat's tongue's well hungl" ejaculated 
one of the group, laughing. 

"The Paris brat ain't made of straw," observed 
another. 

"What do you want?" asked Gavroche. 

Montparnasse answered: "Climb up that 
flue/' indicating a dilapidated plaster chimney 
which ran from a little shanty up the side of a 
three-storied building, "and fasten this rope to 
the cross-bar of yonder window. There's a man 
there who wants to come down." 

Gavroche understood well enough. The build- 
ing adjoined the jail. He was to aid a prisoner 
to escape. Silently he took off his shoes. One of 
the men caught him by the arm and swung him on 
the roof of the shanty. He paused to measure 
the distance to the window with his eye, and as he 
did so a man leaned out. The first light of dawn 
struck white upon his brow dripping with sweat, 
upon his livid cheek-bones, his sharp and savage 
nose, his bristling gray beard, and Gavroche rec- 
ognized him. 

"Hullo I it's my father!" he murmured. "Oh! 
that won't hinder." 

And taking the rope in his teeth, he resolutely 
began the ascent. He reached the summit of the 
hut, bestrode the old wall as though it had been a 
horse, and knotted the rope firmly to the upper 
cross-bar of the window. 
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A moment later, Thenardier was in the street, 
and the men fell into eager discussion of the 
business for which they had rescued him. 

No one paid any attention to Gavroche. He 
might have stuck in the flue and starved there for 
all they cared. But he was down almost as soon 
as his father, and perched upon a fence post be- 
side the group. He was not interested in the 
details of the assault and robbery they were 
planning, but he thought perhaps his father 
might turn to him for a word or two. He wanted 
news of his mother and sisters. His father, how- 
ever, had not even recognized him. Once on the 
pavement, the things from which he had escaped, 
and the agile youngster who had saved him, van- 
ished like smoke, all his ferocious mind was fixed 
upon his next move. 

Seeing this, Gavroche left his post and put on 
his shoes. Then he spoke to deaf ears: "You 
don't want me any more, my men? WeU, I'm 
off. I must get my brats out of bed." 

In some way Gavroche rustled a breakfast for 
his guests. He was a lad of considerable re- 
sources. He knew a large number of thieves, 
and had once executed a commission for one of 
the famous Forty. He had, also, it appears, 
been for three months apprenticed to a printer. 
So that Gavroche was a gamin of letters, and he 
was a considerable musician as well. He knew 
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all the popular tunes, besides he was an observing 
urchin. Wherever he went, gay couplets of song 
punctuated his march. 

On this particular morning he was gayer and 
more impudent than usual, perhaps to hide the 
ache in his heart. His lilting voice woke the 
"brats," as he climbed to their chamber, and in a 
twinkling he had them down by the f oimtain in 
the bright, warm simshine. It took but a few 
moments to dispose of the food, and then he said 
grandly: 

"I must turn you over to the street now, brats. 
A good mother she has been to me, having 
brought me up almost entirely, and she will not 
forsake you. I cut my stick, or, as they say at 
court, I file oflf! If you don't find papa and 
mamma, young 'uns, come back here this evening. 
I'll scramble you up some supper, and you may 
share my bed. Adieu, babes." 

"Adieu, ^Monsieur," murmured the children 
regretfully, and they parted. 

Gavroche never saw them again. But he did 
not forget them. Often when he was apparently 
in the wildest spirits, he would pause in his 
strident song, and, striking the back of his head 
with a theatrical gesture, exclaim eloquently: 

"Where in the world are my two children?" 

Ten or twelve weeks passed, and Paris became 
stirred by the tremors of the great insurrection 
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of 1882. Anxiety reigned everywhere. People 
barricade4 themselves in their houses, and lei^t 
always a listening ear to the rumors, the shouts, 
the tumult, the dull and indistinct sounds of the 
street. "It is cavalry," they murmured, white- 
lipped, or "those are the caissons galloping." 
They leaned forward eagerly to catch the sound 
of the trumpets, the drum, the firing, and above 
all to that lamentable alarm peal from Saint- 
Merry, near where the anarchists were massed. 
They waited for the first cannon-shot. Men 
sprang up at the corners of the streets and dis- 
appeared, shouting: "Go home!" And people 
made haste to bolt their doors. They said : "How 
will all this end?" 

In the midst of the highest riotousness and ex- 
citement went Little Gavroche, indulging in the 
immense delight of getting even with the police 
and the hated bourgeois. Pausing in the indul- 
gence of tearing down theatre posters in broad 
daylight, he interrupted the scraps of the Mar- 
seillaise which he was singing, and burst into 
noisy shouts, brandishing a triggerless pistol. 

"All goes well. I suffer a great deal in my 
left paw, I'm all broken up with rheumatism, but 
I'm satisfied, citizens. What are the police spies? 
Dogs. And I'd just like to have one of them at 
the end of my pistol. I'm just from the boule- 
vard, my friends. It's getting hot there, it's get- 
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ting into a little boil, it's simmering. It's time 
to skim the pot. Forward, march, men! Long 
live joy I Let's fight! I've had enough of des- 
potism." 

At that moment, the horse of a lancer of the 
National Guard having fallen, Gavroche laid his 
pistol on the pavement, and picked up the man, 
then he assisted in raising the horse. After which 
he picked up his pistol and resumed his way, 
totally unconscious that he was serving impar- 
tially, now anarchy, now the Government. 

His merry heart thrived on excitement. 

A little farther on he was seized with melan- 
choly. He gazed, at his worthless pistol with an 
air of reproach: "I'm going off," said he, "but 
you won't go off!" 

Then he directed his course towards I'Orme- 
Saint-Gervais. It led him past the shop of his 
old enemy, the barber who had refused alms to 
the starving "brats." And Gavroche at once 
took occasion to even scores with him by a well- 
aimed pebble, which shattered the great show- 
window into a thousand pieces, and turned the 
barber white with fear. He thought it was a 
cannon-balL The next instant, however, the 
white had changed to purple. He had picked up 
the stone, and his eyes had lighted upon the 
jubilant gamin. 

"Just see!" he shrieked to a customer. "That 
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little wretch does mischief for the pure pleasure 
of it. What has any one done to him?" 

At the Quai Morland, Gavroche met a hand of 
students and artisans, led by a man with a 
double-barreled hunting-gun. They were cravat- 
less, hatless, breathless, soaked by the rain, with 
lightning in their eyes. Gavroche accosted them 
cahnly: 

"Where are we going?" 

"Come along," said one of the number. 

Gavroche fell into step, his delighted eyes 
feasting upon a bounding little man, who was like 
a fish in water in a riot. Bahorel they called him. 
He wore a scarlet waistcoat. 

On a comer was placarded a permission to eat 
eggs, addressed by the Archbishop of Paris to his 
"flock." 

" Tlock;' a polite way of saying geese," Ba- 
horel ejaculated, and wiped the paper from sight. 

The action crowned him a hero in Gavroche's 
eyes. From that instant he set himself to study- 
ing the fellow, notwithstanding that the leader 
rebuked Bahorel, saying that he was wasting his 
wrath to no purpose and should hoard his supply. 

Soon, letter-perfect in his role, Gavroche 
marched in the front ranks, lifting a deafening 
stream of sense and nonsense, which made of him 
a sort of trumpet. 

They directed their course toward Saint- 
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Merry, but they presently brought up in the Rue 
Saint-Denis. After smashing the lanterns in the 
surrounding streets, they began to barricade 
themselves in. 

Gavroche was completely carried away. He 
went, came, mounted, descended, remounted, 
whistled, and sparkled. He seemed to be there 
for the encouragement of all. Had he any in- 
centive? Yes, certainly, his poverty; had he 
wings? yes, certainly, his joy. Gavroche was a 
whirlwind. He was constantly visible, he was 
incessantly audible. He filled the air, as he was 
everywhere at once. No halt was possible with 
hina^. He troubled the loungers, he excited the 
idle, he reanimated the weary, he grew impatient 
over the thoughtful, he inspired gayety in some, 
wrath in others, movement in all, now pricking a 
student, now biting an artisan; he hovered over 
the tumult, sprang from one party to another, 
and harassed the whole company; a fly on the 
immense revolutionary coach. 

Perpetual motion was in his little arms and 
perpetual clamor in his little lungs: "Courage! 
more paving-stones I more casks 1 more machines 1 
Where are you now? A hod of plaster for me to 
stop this hole with I Your barricade is very small. 
It must be carried up. Put ever5i;hing on it, 
fling everything there, stick, it all in. HuUo, 
here's a glass door I" 
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This elicited an exclamation from the workers: 
"A glass doorl What do you expect us to do 
with a glass door? 

"A glass door is an excellent thing in a barri- 
cade. It does not prevent an attack, but it pre- 
vents the enemy taking it. A glass door cuts the 
corns of the National Guard when they try to 
mount on the barricade. Pardi! glass is a treach- 
erous thing. Well, you haven't a very wildly 
lively imagination, comrades." 

However, he was furious over his triggerless 
pistol. He went from one to another, demand- 
ing: "A gun, I want a gun! Why don't you give 
me a gun?" 

"Give you a gunl" said Combeferre, one of the 
leaders. 

"Come now I" said Gavroche, "why not? I had 
one in 1830 when we had a dispute with Charles 
the Tenth." 

Enjolras, the captain, shrugged his shoulders. 

"When there are enough for the men, we will 
give some to the children." 

Gavroche wheeled round haughtily, and an- 
swered: "If you are killed before, I shall take 
yours." 

"Gamin!" said Enjolras. 

"Greenhorn!" retorted Gavroche. 

Night found them ready with everything they 
could command — ^a little band of fifty, waiting 
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for the Government's sixty thousand! But noth- 
ing made its appearance. 

Finally, Enjolras, growing impatient, went in 
search of Gavroche, who had settled fitfully to 
making cartridges in the tap-roonoi. "You are 
small," said he, "you will not be seen. Go out of 
the barricade, slip along close to the houses, skir- 
mish about a bit in the streejfs, and come back and 
tell me what is going on." 

Gavroche raised himself: "So the little chaps 
are good for something! that's very lucky! I'll 
go! In the meanwhile, trust to the little fellows 
and distrust the big ones." And Gavroche, low- 
ering his voice, as he indicated a newcomer, 
added: "Do you see that big fellow there?" 

"Well?" 

"He's a police spy." 

"Are you sure of it?" 

"It isn't two weeks since he pulled me off by 
the ear from the cornice of the Port Royal, where 
I was taking the air." 

Enjolras hastily quitted the urchin, aiid a few 
moments later the man, who was none other than 
Javert, the famous inspector of police, was sur- 
rounded and bound to a post in the middle of the 
room. 

There Gavroche confronted him: "It's the 
mouse who has caught the cat," he said, with his 
most impudent grin. 
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"Here you!" ejaculated Enjolras, pouncing 
upon the lad. "Gro about your business! Do 
what I told you!" 

"I*m going I" cried Gavroche. And halting, as 
he was on the point of setting out, he begged: 
"Give me his gun! I leave you the musician, but 
I want the clarinet." 

Enjolras shook his head, and with a mock mili- 
tary salute the gamin slipped through a crevice 
in the barricade. 

A being who could have hovered over Paris 
that night with the wing of the bat or the owl, 
would have had beneath his eyes a gloomy spec- 
tacle. At dusk every window where a candle was 
burning received a shot. The light was extin- 
guished, sometimes the inhabitant was killed. 
There was nothing but fright, mourning, stupor, 
in the houses ; and in the streets, a sort of sacred 
horror. Not even the long rows of windows and 
stores, the indentations of the chimneys, and the 
roofs, and the vague reflections which are cast 
back by the wet, muddy pavements, were visible. 
Everywhere was a lake of obscurity, foggy, 
heavy, and funereal, above which, in motionless 
and melancholy outlines, rose the tower of Saint- 
Jacques, the church of Saint-Meri^, and two or 
three more of those grand edifices of which man 
makes giants and the night makes phantoms. 
Any street which one might come to, offered 
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nothing but darkness. A wild darkness, full of 
traps, full of unseen and formidable shocks, into 
which it was alarming to penetrate, and in which 
it was terrible to remain. 

All was over. No more light was to be hoped 
for except the lightning of guns, no further en- 
counter except the abrupt and rapid apparition 
of death. Where? How? When? No one 
knew, but it was certain and inevitable. On both 
sides, the fury, the rage, and the determination 
were equal. For the one party, to advance meant 
death, and no one dreamed of retreating; for the 
other, to remain meant death, and no one 
dreamed of flight. 

Ten o'clock had sounded from Saint-Merry, 
when suddenly a clear, gay, young voice sang 
out, to the old popular air of ''By the Light of 
the Moon," a bit of verse, which terminated by a 
cry like the crow of a cock. 

"That is Gavroche," said Enjolras. 

"He is warning us," said another. 

A hasty rush troubled the deserted street; they 
beheld a being more agile than a clown climb over 
the omnibus, and Gavroche bounded into the 
barricade, all breathless, saying: 

"My gun! Here they are T 

An electric quiver shot through the whole bar- 
ricade, and the sound of hands seeking their guns 
became audible. 
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"Would you like my carbine?" said Enjolras 
to the lad. 

"I want a big gun," replied Gavroche. And 
he seized Javert's weapon. 

A pause ensued, as though both sides were 
waiting. All at once, from the depths of the 
darkness, a voice shouted: "Who goes there?" 
At the same time, the click of guns, as they were 
lowered into position, was heard. 

Enjolras replied in a haughty and vibrating 
tone: "The French Revolution!" 

"Fire 1" shouted the voice. 

A fearful detonation biu-st forth on the barri- 
cade. The red flag fell, precisely at the feet of 
the leader. The discharge had been so violent 
and so dense that it had cut the staff, that is to 
say, the very tip of the omnibus pole. 

Quickly Enjolras caught up the flag and 
raised it high: "Who is there here with a bold 
heart?" he cried. ^'Who will plant the flag on 
the barricade again?" 

Not a man responded. To mount was simply 
death. The bravest hesitated to pronounce his 
own condemnation. Enjolras himself felt a 
thrill. He repeated: 

"Does no one volimteer?" 

In the tap-room where Javert, the police in- 
spector, was bound, was one other, an old man 
who had joined the insurgents almost at the 
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same instant with G^avroche. Several hours be- 
fore the barricade was attacked he had planted 
both fists on his knees and thrust his head for- 
ward as though gazing over a precipice. Noth- 
ing had been able to move him from this attitude ; 
it did not seem as though his mind was in the 
barricade. At the moment of the attack, the de- 
tonation had awakened him; he started up 
abruptly, crossed the room, and at the instant 
when Enjolras repeated his appeal: "Does no 
one volunteer?" the old man was seen to make 
his appearance on the threshold of the wine-shop. 
His presence produced a sort of conmaiotion in 
the diiferent groups. A shout went up : 

"It is the voter! It is the member of the Con- 
vention! It is the representative of the people!" 

He strode straight up to Enjolras, the insur- 
gents withdrawing before him with a religious 
fear; he tore the flag from Enjolras, who recoiled 
in amazement, and then, since no one dared to 
stop or to assist him, this old man of eighty, with 
shaking head but firm foot, began slowly to as- 
cend the staircase of paving-stones arranged in 
the barricade. 

Instantly every head was bared, and the spec- 
tators stood in breathless silence, while that aged 
arm upholding the red banner rose through the 
gloom and was enlarged in the bloody light of 
the red torch. It seemed as though they beheld 
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the spectre of '93 emerging from the earth, with 
the flag of terror in his hand. 

When he had reached the last step, the trem- 
bling and terrible phantom, erect on that pile of 
rubbish in the presence of twelve hmidred invisi- 
ble guns, drew himself up in the face of death 
and triumphantly waved the red flag: 

"Long live the Revolution!" he shouted. 
"Long live the Republic 1 Fraternity I Equality 1 
and Death 1" 

Those in the barricade heard a low and rapid 
whisper, hke the murmur of a priest despatching 
a prayer in haste. It was probably the commis- 
sary of police making the legal simunons at the 
other end of the street. 

Then the same piercing voice which had 
shouted: "Who goes there?" shouted: 

"Retire 1" 

The old man, pale, haggard, his eyes lighted 
up with the mournful flame of aberration, raised 
the flag above his head and repeated: 

"Long live the Republic I" 

"Fire!" said the voice. 

A second discharge, similar to the flrst, rained 
down upon the barricade. 

The old man fell on his knees, then rose again, 
dropped the flag and fell backwards on the pave- 
ment, like a log, at full length, with outstretched 
arms. Rivulets of blood flowed beneath him. His 
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aged eyes, pale and sad, seemed to be gazing at 
the sky. 

One of those emotions which are superior to 
man, which make him forget even to defend him- 
self, seized upon the insurgents, and they ap- 
proached the body with respectful awe. 

"Citizens!" shouted Enjolras, earnestly. "This 
is the example which the old give to the young. 
We hesitated, he came! We were drawing back, 
he advanced I This is what those who are trem- 
bling with age teach to those who tremble with 
fear! This aged man is august in the eyes of his 
country. He has had a long life and a magnifi- 
cent death! Now, let us place the body under 
cover, that each one of us may defend this old 
man dead as he would his father living, and may 
his presence in our midst render the barricade 
impregnable!" 

A murmur of gloomy and energetic assent fol- 
lowed these words. 

Enjolras bent down, raised the old man's head, 
and kissed him on the brow, then, throwing wide 
the dead man's arms, and handling his body ten- 
derly, as though he feared to hurt it, he removed 
his coat and showed the bloody holes in it to all. 

"This is our flag now," he said solemnly. 

Six men made a litter of their guns; on this 
they laid the body, and bore it slowly, with bowed 
heads, to the large table in the tap-room. 
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Now, Little Gavroche, who alone had not 
quitted his post, thought he espied some men 
stealthily approaching the barricade. He 
watched intently and presently his clear voice 
sang out a sharp warning: 

"Look out r 

Enjolras, Bahorel, and all the rest ran tumul- 
tuously from the wine-shop. It was almost too 
late. They saw a glistening density of bayonets 
undulating above the barricade. Municipal 
guards of lofty stature were making their way 
in, some striding over the onmibus, others 
through the cut, thrusting before them the 
urchin, who retreated, but did not flee. 

Bahorel dashed upon the first municipal guard, 
and killed him with a blow from his gun; the 
second guard dispatched Bahorel with his bayo- 
net. A giant marched on Gavroche with fixed 
bayonet. The urchin snatched up Javert's im- 
• mense gun, levelled it resolutely and fired. No 
discharge followed. Javert's gun was not 
loaded. The municipal guard burst into a 
laugh and raised his bayonet. But before it had 
touched Gavroche, the gun slipped from the sol- 
dier's grasp. A bullet had struck him squarely 
in the forehead, and he fell over on his back. A 
second bullet laid low a guard who was over-, 
powering Combeferre. 

It was the work of a young man who had just 
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sprung over the barricade, with a pistol in either 
hand. A young man who must have paid for the 
rescues with his life, had not a slender workman, 
in coarse velvet trousers, darted forward and 
laid a hand over the muzzle of a gun which was 
aimed at him. The shot sped, traversed the hand 
and possibly, also, the workman, since he fell, but 
the ball did not strike the young man. Indeed, 
he barely saw the incident through the smoke, 
and he did not pause. The moment was too criti- 
cal. Into the tap-room he went headlong, 
caught up a barrel of powder, and rushed back, 
tearing a torch from the wall, as he came. The 
next instant he stood on the pile of rubbish 
where the old man had stood, and the flame of the 
torch licked dangerously near the powder spilling 
from the overturned barrel. 

"Be off with you, or I'll blow up the barri- 
cade,*' he thundered, in a terrible voice. 

"Blow up the barricade t" scoflFed a sergeant of 
the Guards, "and yourself with itl" 

"And myself also," he retorted calmly. 

The torch went nearer the powder. There 
could be no doubt but that he Was in earnest. 
Instantly the assailants abandoned their dead 
and wounded and fled pell-mell into the night. 

The barricade was free. 

"Where is the chief?" asked the young man, 
then, turning coolly about. 
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'*You are he!" cried Enjolras, leading a rush 
towards him, as the insurgents, one and all, pre- 
pared to express their gratitude and admiration. 

"It is Monsieur Marius Pontmercy," ex- 
plained Gavroche delightedly, by way of intro- 
duction to the band. 

His parents had once had attic rooms in the 
house where the young man had lodged. And, in 
the long ago, his f atiier had carried the young 
man's father from the field of Waterloo. But 
Gavroche did not know of this latter incident. 

"But for you I should have been gobbled upl" 
he said to Marius, and the new-made chief and 
the gamin shook hands with the greatest cor- 
diality. 

Sometime later, as Marius, a little dazed by 
his unexpected position, was making the rounds 
of inspection, he came near to the spot where he 
had entered the barricade. 

There remained for him, he reflected, still two 
duties to fulfill; to send his sweetheart a final 
farewell, and to save that poor child, Gavroche, 
from an almost certain death. 

He hurriedly scribbled a few lines on a leaf 
torn from his notebook, and summoned Gav- 
roche: "Will you do something for me?" he 
asked. 

"Anything," said Gavroche, loyally. 

VI want you to leave the barricade instantly. 
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and to deliver this letter early in the morning/' 

Gavroche scratched his ear uneasily: "In the 
meanwhile the barricade will be taken, and I shall 
not be here," he said, sadly. 

"The barricade will not be attacked until day- 
break, according to all appearances, and will not 
be taken before tomorrow noon." 

"All right," returned Gavroche submissively, 
and with one of his quick, bird-like movements he 
snatched the letter and was off at a run. 

The place where he was to go was not far 
away; he would deliver the letter at once and get 
back in timet 

Gavroche's progress was not unlike the terror 
of '93 come again. The startling shiver of show 
windows, the magnificent crash of broken street 
lanterns, jibes and assaults upon the closed 
houses of the bourgeois, and gay snatches of song 
marked his excess of zeal. He was lavish, too, 
with pantomine. Gesture was always the strong 
point of his refrain, and his face produced 
grimaces more convulsing and more fantastic 
than the rents of a cloth torn in a high gale. Un- 
fortunately, as he was alone, and as it was night, 
this was neither seen nor even visible. 

All at once, on the return trip, he stopped 
short: "Let us interrupt the romance," said he. 
His cat-like eye had just spied a drunken man 
asleep in a cart, and his mind was quickly iUu- 
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minated by this flash: "How bully that cart would 
look on our barricade!" 

In a twinkling, the drunken man reposed on 
the pavement. The cart was free. 

Gavpoche, used to facing the unexpected in all 
quarters, had everything about him. He fum- 
bled in one of his pockets, and pulled from it a 
scrap of paper and a bit of red pencil filched from 
some carpenter. 

He wrote: 

"French Republic, 

^'Received thy cart. 

"Gavroche." 

That done, he put the paper in the drunkard's 
pocket, seized the cart shafts in both hands, and 
set oflF at a hard gallop, pushing it on before him 
with a glorious and triumphant uproar. 

This was perilous. There was a forgotten 
Guard post in the vicinity, and Gavroche soon 
found himself confronted by a sergeant and a 
bayonet. 

The master-stroke of strong men consists in 
saving themselves by the very means that have 
ruined them; Gavroche took in the whole situa- 
tion at a glance. It was the cart which had told 
against him, it was the cart's place to protect him. 
So, at the moment when the sergeant descended 
upon him, the cart launched out with all Gav- 
roche's might. It rolled down upon the sergeant, 
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struck him furiously in the stomach, and tumbled 
him over backwards into the gutter, while his gun 
went oif in the air. 

The shot brought on a general random dis- 
charge from the men at the post, after which they 
reloaded their weapons and began again. This 
blind-man's-buflF musketry lasted for a quarter 
of an hour and killed several panes of glass. The 
cart was captured, and the drunken man taken 
prisoner. The first was put in the pound; the 
second was hauled before a coimcil, the next day, 
and harassed as an accomplice of war! 

As for Gavroche, he put five or six streets be- 
tween himself and the uproar. Then he vigor- 
ously thumbed his nose in its direction, and 
slapped the back of his head, in the French 
urchin's most approved fashion of derision. Af- 
ter which, he sat down and laughed until his sides 
ached. 

By and by, however, he remembered the barri- 
cade and was off again, murmuring to himself 
uneasily: "If I can only reach it in season," but 
not forgetting to loose the avalanche of his de- 
structive zeal and his marvelous song as he went. 

He arrived at the very moment when the strug- 
gle began; in fact, he rolled into the barricade 
with the first cannon ball, and his appearance 
produced much the greater sensation. 

The men flocked around him. But he had no 
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opportunity to tell them anything. Marius drew 
him aside with a shudder: 

"What are you doing here?" 

"Hullo!" said the child, "what are you doing 
here yourself?" And he stared at Marius in^ 
tently with his epic eflFrontery. 

There was little time for further argument. 
The Guards had begun the attack in earnest, and 
the hours of the insurgents were numbered. In- 
deed, it soon became apparent that they would be 
overpowered for the very lack of cartridges. 
Something of this Gavroche heard Enjolras say; 
the next instant the lad had wriggled through the 
barricade with a basket, intent on pillaging the 
desired ammunition from the enemy. 

The smoke in the street was like a veil. Be- 
neath its folds, thanks to his small size, Gavroche 
rifled the first seven or eight cartridge-boxes 
without much danger. He crawled flat on his 
stomach, galloped on all fours, took his basket 
between his teeth, twisted, glided, wound from 
one dead body to another, and emptied the car- 
tridge-boxes as a monkey opens a nut. 

On one body, that of a corporal, he found a 
jpowder-flask. "For thirst," said he, putting it 
in his pocket. 

At the moment when he was relieving a ser- 
geant, who was lying near a stone door-post, a 
bullet struck the body: "Fichtre!" ejaculated 
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Gavroche, "they are killing my dead men for 
me. 

A second bullet struck a spark from the pave- 
ment beside him. A third overturned his basket. 
Gavroche sprang to his feet, stood erect, with his 
hair flying in the wind, his hands on his hips, his 
eyes fixed on the National Guardsmen who were 
firing. Thus, facing death, he began to sing a 
street ballad I It began : 

"Men axe ugly at Nanterre; 
'Tis the fault of Voltaire." 

Then he picked up his basket, replaced the car- 
tridges which had fallen from it, without missing 
a single one, and, advancing towards the fusil- 
lade, set about plundering another cartridge-box. 
There a fourth bullet missed him. Gavroche 
only sang another verse of his song. 

A fifth bullet only succeeded in drawing from 
him a third couplet. 

Thus it went on for some time. 

Gavroche, though shot at, was teasing the 
fusillade. He had the air of being greatly 
diverted. It was the sparrow pecking at the 
sportsmen. To each discharge he retorted with a 
couplet. They aimed at him constantly, and 
they always missed him. They laughed as they 
took aim at him. He lay down, sprang to his 
feet, hid in the corner of a doorway, then made a 
bound, disappeared, reappeared, scampered 
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away, returned, replied to the grape-shot with 
his thumb at his nose, and, all the while, went on 
emptying the cartridge-boxes and filling his 
basket. The insurgents, panting with anxiety, 
followed him with their eyes. The barricade 
trembled; he sang. He was not a child; he was 
not a man; he was a strange gamin-like fairy. 
He might have been called the invulnerable 
dwarf of the fray. The bullets flew after him, he 
was more nimble than they. He played a fearful 
game of hide-and-seek with death. 

One bullet, however, better aimed or more 
treacherous than the rest, finally struck the will- 
o'-the-wisp of a child. Gavroche was seen to 
stagger, then he sank to the earth. The whole 
barricade gave vent to a cry; but for the gamin 
to touch the pavement is the same as for the giant 
to touch the earth — Gavroche had fallen only to 
rise again. He remained in a sitting posture, a 
long thread of blood streaked his face, he raised 
both arms in the air, glanced in the direction 
whence the shot had come, and began to sing: 

"I have fallen to the earth ; 
^Tis the fault of Voltaire. 
My nose is in the gutter; 
'Tis the fault of . . . ." 

He did not finish. A second bullet from the 
same marksman stopped him short. This time 
he fell face downward on the pavement, and 
moved no more. 
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Marius dashed out of the barricade, followed 
by one of his men. But they were too late. Gav- 
roche was dead. The man brought back the 
basket of cartridges; Marius bore the child. 

''Alas!" he thought, "that which the father had 
done for his father, he was requiting to the son; 
only, Th6nardier had brought back his father 
alive; he was bringing back the child dead." 

They laid Gavroche reverently on the same 
table with the old man, and spread over them 
both the same covering. 
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EARLY in the month of June, in the year 
of grace 1751, 1, David Balfour, set out to 
seek my fortunes. My father had just 
gone Beyond to join my mother; I had no other 
kin in Essendean, and I was eager to be gone, I 
cared not greatly wiiither, so being that I bet- 
tered myself. 

Mr. Campbell, the minister, was waiting for 
me, by his garden gate. 

"Davie, lad," said he, "I have here a letter 
which your father gave me in charge, saying that 
it was your inheritance. *When I am gone, and 
the house is redd up,' says he, *start my boy off 
with this letter to the house of Shaws, near Cra- 
mond. That is the place I came from, and it's 
where it befits that my boy should return. He 
is a steady lad for seventeen, and a canny goer.' " 

"What had my poor father to do with the 
house of Shaws?" I cried. 

"Who can tell for a surety, Davie?" returned 
the minister. "Note the address: *To the hands 
of Ebenezer Balfour, Esquire, in his house of 
Shaws, these will be delivered by my son, David 

SVom "Kidnapped," by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Balfour/ It is the name of your family, Davie, 
boy, peradventure an ancient, honest, reputable 
house." 

"Mr. Campbell," I stanmiered, my heart beat- 
ing hard at the prospect suddenly opening be- 
fore me, "if you were in my shoes would you 
go? 

"Of a surety," said the minister. "You should 
get to Cramond in two days. If the worst comes 
to the worst, and your high relations put you to 
the door, ye can but walk back again and risp at 
the manse door. But I hope that ye shall be well 
received, as your father forecast, and come to be 
a great man. And here, laddie, it lies upon my 
conscience to set you bn guard against the dan- 
gers of the world." 

With uplifted finger and a long, serious upper 
lip he proceeded then to warn me against divers 
temptations, and urged upon me to be instant 
with my prayers and Bible. "Davie," said he, 
"bear in mind that, though gentle bom, ye have 
had a country rearing. Dinnae shame us, Davie! 
In yon great, muckle house, with domestics, 
upper and under, show yourself as circumspect, 
as quick at the conception, and as slow of speech 
as any. As for the laird — remember he's the 
laird; I say no more; ^honour to whom honour.' 
And now I have here a little packet which con- 
tains four things. The first is the money from 
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the sale of your father's books. The others are 
'gifties/ " 

After praying aloud in affecting terms, he 
caught me suddenly in his arms, then whipped 
about, crying goodbye, and set off at a jogg'ng 
run. It might have been laughable to another; 
but I was in no mind to laugh. 

I sat down and opened the parcel. The 
"gifties" were a little Bible, a shilling piece, and a 
recipe for making lily-of-the-valley water. 

I laughed aloud at this, but it was rather trem- 
ulous, laughter. I was glad to get my bimdle on 
my staff's end and set out over the ford. 

I came in due time to the Cramond parish, and 
began asking for the house of Shaws. It was a 
word that seemed to occasion surprise. After 
awhile I began to surmise there was something 
strange about the Shaws itself. Presently, spy- 
ing an honest fellow coming along a lane, I made 
bold to ask him if the Shaws was a great house. 

"Doubtless," says he. "The house is a big, 
muckle house." 

"Ay," said I, "but the folk that are in it?" 

"Folk?" cried he. "Are ye daft? There's nae 
folk there— to call folk." 

"What?" says I; "not Mr. Ebenezer?" 

"There's the laird, to be sure," says the man, 
"if it's him you're wanting. What '11 like be your 
business, mannie?" 
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"I was led to think that I would get a situa- 
tion," I said. 

"What?" he cried, sharply; and then, "Well, 
mannie, it's nane of my affairs; but ye seem a 
decent-spoken lad, and if ye'U take a word from 
me, ye'U keep clear of the Shaws." 

It was a terrible blow. What was I to do? 
Most heartily I wished myself back in Essen- 
dean. But, I was bound to carry out my father's 
wishes, and so I pressed forward. 

About sundown I met a stout, dark, sour-look- 
ing woman trudging down a hill. At my ques- 
tion, she turned sharp about and accompanied me 
back to the summit, where she pointed out a great 
building standing very bare in the green of the 
pleasant valley beyond. The house seemed to be 
a kind of ruin; no road led up to it; no smoke 
arose from any of the chimneys; nor was there 
any semblance of a garden. My heart sank: 
"That I" I cried. 

The woman's face lit up with a malignant an- 
ger. "That is the house of Shaws!" she cried. 
"Blood built it; blood stopped the building of it; 
blood shall bring it down. See here ! I spit upon 
the ground, and crack my thumb at it ! Black be 
its fall I If ye see the laird, tell him what ye 
hear; tell him this makes the twelve hunner and 
nineteen time that Jennet Clouston has called 
down the curse on him and his house, byre and 
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stable, man, guest, and master, wife, miss, or 
bairn — black, black be their falll" 

And the woman, whose voice had risen to a 
kind of eldritch sing-song, turned with a skip, 
and was gone. I stood where she left me, with 
my hair on end. In those days folks still believed 
in witches and trembled at a curse; and this one, 
falling like a wayside omen, took the pith out of 
my legs. 

I sat down and stared at the house of Shaws. 
The more I looked the pleasanter that country- 
side appeared; being all set with hawthorn 
bushes full of flowers; the fields dotted with 
sheep; and every sign of a kind soil and climate; 
and yet the barrack in the midst of it went sore 
against my fancy. 

At last the sim went down, and then, right up 
against the yellow sky, I saw a scroll of smoke 
go mounting, and it meant a fire, and warmth, 
and cookery, and some living inhabitant that 
must have lit it. 

So I set forward by a little faint track in the 
grass, but the nearer I got, the drearier the house 
of Shaws appeared. The wing closest at hand 
showed against the sky with steps and stairs of 
uncompleted masonry. From three of the lower 
windows, high up and narrow, and well barred, 
the changing light of a little fire began to glim- 
mer. 
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Drawing near cautiously, I heard some one 
rattling dishes, and a little dry cough that came 
in fits; but there was no sound of speech, and not 
a dog bark. It was with a faint heart that I 
knocked on the great oak door. A whole minute 
passed, and nothing stirred but the bats overhead. 
I knocked again, and now I could hear the tick- 
ing of the clock inside; but whoever was in that 
house kept deadly still, and must have held his 
breath. 

I was in two minds whether to njn away; but 
anger got the upper hand, and I began instead to 
rain kicks and buffets on the door, and to shout 
for Mr. Balfour. I was in full career, when I 
heard the cough right overhead, and looking up, 
beheld a man's head in a tall nightcap, and the 
mouth of a blunderbuss, at one of the windows. 

"It's loaded," said a voice. 

"I have a letter for Mr. Ebenezer Balfour of 
Shaws," I said. "Is he here?" 

"Ye can put it down upon the doorstep, and 
be off with ye," advised the man with the blun- 
derbuss. 

"I will do no such thing," I cried. "It is a let- 
ter of introdiiction." 

"A what?" cried the voice, sharply. 

I repeated what I had said. 

"Who are ye, yourself?" was the next question, 
after a considerable pause. 
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"They caU me David Balfour." 

At that, I heard the blunderbuss rattle on the 
sill; and it was after quite a long pause, and with 
a curious change of voice, that the next question 
followed: "Is your father dead?" 

I was so much surprised at this, that I could 
find no voice to answer, but stood staring. 

"Ay," the man resimied, "he'll be dead, no 
doubt; and that'll be what brings ye chapping to 
my door." Another pause, and then defiantly, 
"Well, man," he said, "I'll let ye in." 

Presently there came a great rattling of chains 
and bolts, and the door was cautiously opened. 
"Go into the kitchen and touch naething," said 
the voice; and while the person of the house re- 
placed the defenses of the door, I groped my 
way forward and entered the kitchen. 

It was the barest room I ever saw. Great lock- 
fast chests and a corner cupboard with a padlock, 
ranged along the stone walls. A few dishes stood 
upon the shelves; the table was laid for supper 
with a bowl of porridge, a horn spoon, and a cup 
of small beer. 

As soon as the last chain was up, the man re- 
joined me. He was a mean, stooping, narrow- 
shouldered, clay-faced creature, anywhere be- 
tween fifty and seventy. He wore a night gown 
instead of a coat. He was long unshaved; but 
what most distressed me, he would neither take 
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his 4yes away from me nor look me fairly in the 
face. He seemed most like an old, wiprofitable 
serving-man. 

"Ye can eat that drop parritch?" he asked, 
glancing at about the level of my knee. 

I said I feared it was his own supper. 

"O," said he, "I can do fine wanting it. I'll 
take the ale, though, for it slockens^ my cough." 
Still keeping an eye upon me, he drank about 
half the cup, and then suddenly held out his 
hand. "Let's see the letter," said he. 

I told him the letter was for Mr. Balfour. 

"And who do ye think I am?" says he. "Give 
me Alexander's letter!" 

"You know my father's name?" 

"It would be strange if I didnae," he returned, 
"for he was my born brother; and little as ye 
seem to like either me or my house, or my good 
parritch, I'm your born uncle, Davie, my man, 
and you my born nephew. So give us the letter, 
and sit down and fill your kyte." 

If I had been some years younger, what with 
shame, weariness, and disappointment, I beheve 
I had biu'st into tears. As it was, I could find 
no words, but handed him the letter, and sat 
down to the porridge with as httle appetite as 
ever a young man had. 

Meanwhile, my imcle, stooping over the fire, 

^ MoiflteiiB. 

V 
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turned the letter over and over in his hands. "Do 
ye ken what's in it?" he asked, suddenly. 

"You see for yourself, sir," said I, "that the 
seal has not been broken." 

"Ay," said he, "but what brought you here?" 

"To give the letter." 

"But ye'U have had some hopes, nae doubt?" 

"I confess, sir," said I, "when I was told that 
I had kinsfolk well-to-do, I did indeed indulge 
the hope that they might help me. But I am no 
beggar. I want no favors that are not freely 
given." 

"Hoot-toot!" said Uncle Ebenezer, "dinnae fly 
up in the snuflF at me. We'll agree fine yet. 
And, Davie, my man, if you're done with that bit 
parritch, I could just take a sup of it myself." 

He ousted me from the stool and spoon, and 
began to eat like a man under some pi*essure. 
Once only did our eyes meet; and no thief taken 
with a hand in a man's pocket could have shown 
more hvely signals of distress than did my uncle. 

Presently he jumped up, came across the room 
behind me, and hit me a smack upon the shoulder. 
"We'll agree fine yet I" he cried. "I'm* just as 
glad I let you in! And now come awa' to your 
bed." 

He set forth into the dark passage, groped his 
way, breathing deeply, up a flight of steps, and 
paused before a door, which he unlocked. I was 
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close upon his heels, having stumbled after him as 
best I might, and he bade me enter, which I did. 

"But may I not have a light, sir?" I asked. "I 
can not see the bed." 

"Lights in a house is a thing I dinnae agree 
with, I'm unco feared of fires. Good-night to 
ye, Davie, my man." And before I had time for 
further protest, I was locked in. I did not know 
whether to laugh or cry. The room was as cold 
las a well, and the bed, when I had found my way 
to it, as damp as a peat-bed; but by good fortime 
I had caught up my bimdle and my plaid, and 
rolling myself in the latter, I lay down upon the 
floor and fell speedily asleep. 

With the first peep of day I opened my eyes, 
to find myself in a great chamber, himg with 
stamped leather, furnished with fine embroidered 
furniture, and lit by three fair windows. Ten 
years ago, or perhaps twenty, it must have been 
a very pleasant room; but damp, dirt, disuse, and 
vermin had done their worst since then. 

It was very cold. I rose and knocked and 
shouted till my gaoler came. The breakfast table 
was already laid with two bowls arid two horn 
spoons, but there was only one measure of small 
beer. Perhaps my eye rested on this particular 
with some surprise, and perhaps my uncle ob- 
served it; for he spoke up, asking me if I would 
like to drink ale. 
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I told him such was my habit, but not to put 
himself about. 

"Na, na," said he, "I'll deny you naething in 
reason." 

He fetched another cup, and then, instead of 
drawing more beer, he poured an accurate half 
from one cup to the other. There was a kind of 
nobleness in this that took my breath away ; if my 
imcle was a miser, he was one of that thorough 
breed that goes near to make the vice respectable. 

After breakfast, my uncle imlocked a drawer 
and supplied himself with pipe and tobacco. 
Then he sat down in the sun at one of the win-^ 
dows and silently smoked. From time to time 
his eyes came coasting roimd to me, and he shot 
out one of his questions. He told me of the 
ancient greatness of the house, how his father had 
begun to enlarge it, and how he himself had 
stopped the building as a sinful waste; and this 
put it in my head to give him Jennet Clouston's 
message. 

"The limmer!" he cried. "Twelve hunner and 
fifteen — ^that's every day since I had the limmer 
rowpit!^ Dod, David, I'll have her roasted on 
red peats before I'm by with it f A witch — a pro- 
claimed witch! I'll aff and see the session clerk." 

He opened a chest, and got out a very old and 
well-preserved blue coat and waistcoat, and a 

^ Sold up. 
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good enough beaver hat, both without lace. These 
he threw on anyway, and takmg a staff from the 
cupboard, locked all up again, and was for set- 
ting out, when a thought arrested him. 

"I cannae leave you by yourseF in the house,'' 
said he. *'I'll have to lock you out." 

The blood came to my face. "If you lock me 
out, 'tis the last you'll se6 of me in friendship." 

He turned very pale, and sucked his mouth in. 
"This is no the way to win my favor, David," he 
said, looking wickedly at a corner of the floor. 

"Sir," said I, "with a proper , reverence for 
your age and our common blood, I do not value 
your favor at a boddle's purchase." 

Uncle Ebenezer went and looked out of the 
window, trembling and twitching like a man with 
jpalsy. When he turned round, he had a smile 
upon his face. "Well, well," said he, "we must 
bear and forbear. I'll no go; that's all that's to 
be said of it." 

"Uncle Ebenezer," I said, "you use me like a 
thief; you hate to have me here; you let me see it, 
every minute; it's not possible that you can like 
me. Let me gang back to my friends !" 

"Na, na," he said, very earnestly. "We'll 
agree fine yet; and for the honour of the house I 
couldnae let you leave the way ye came. Bide 
here quiet, there's a good lad; just you bid^ here 
quiet a bittie, and ye'U find that we agree." 
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We had cold porridge for dinner, and I spait 
the afternoon most pleasurably in a room next 
door to the kitchen, where I found a great num- 
ber of interesting books, both Latin^ and Eng- 
lish. Indeed, in this good company, I could have 
been quite reconciled to a life at Shaws, but for 
the continual playing at hide-and-seek of my 
uncle's eyes. Gradually it was borne in upon me 
that he had some cause to fear me. 

Presently, in turning the leaves of an old vol- 
ume, I came upon these words, plainly written by 
my father's hand. "'To my brother Ebenezer on 
his fifth birthday." "Now that is peculiar," I 
said to myself, "either my father must have made 
some strange error, or he must have been able to 
write a clear, excellent hand at an early age." 

I could not get this out of my head, and when 
I sat down with Uncle Ebenezer once more to 
porridge and small beer, I asked him if my father 
had been quick at his books. 

"Alexander? No him!" was the reply. "I was 
far quicker myseF ; I was a clever chappie when I 
was young. Why, I could read as 4SOon as he 
could." 

This puzzled me yet more; and a thought com- 
ing in my head, I asked if he and my father had 
been twins. 

He jumped upon his stool, and the horn spoon 
fell out of his hand upon the tioor. "What gars 
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ye ask that?" he said, and he caught me by the 
jacket, and looked straight into my eyes; his own 
were little and light, and bright like a bird's, 
blinking and winking strangely. 

"What do you mean?" I asked, very calmly, 
for I was far stronger than he, and not easily 
frightened. "Take your hand from my jacket. 
This is no way to behave/* 

My uncle seemed to make a great eflFort. "Dod, 
man," he said, "ye shouldnae speak to me about 
your father." He sat awhile shaking, and then 
caught up his spoon and fell to supper again. 

There was something, I said to myself, and I 
should find it out, too. My uncle said no more 
until he had cleared the table, and betaken him- 
self and his pipe to the chimney corner; then he 
proposed to give me a certain sum of mdney that 
he had long held in trust for me, if I would just 
step outside a minute and see what the night was 
like. 

I did his will, smiling contemptuously to my- 
self, and very shortly I wais called in again. My 
uncle counted into my hand seven and thirty 
golden guinea pieces. "There," said he, "that'll 
show you I I'm a queer man, and strange wi' 
>^trangers; but my word is my bond, and there's 
the proof of it." 

I was struck dumb by this sudden generosity, 
and could find no words in which to thank him. 
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"Nae thanks," said he. "I do my duty; I'm 
no saying that everybody would have done it; but 
for my part (though I'm a careful body, too) it's 
a pleasure to me to do the right by my brother's 
son; and it's a pleasure to me to think that now 
we'll agree as such near friends should." 

I spoke to him as handsomely as I was able; 
but all the while I was wondering what would 
come next, and why he had parted with his 
precious guineas. 

Presently he looked towards me sideways: 
"See here," says her "tit for tat." 

I told him I was ready to prove my gratitude 
in any reasonable degree, and then waited. Yet, 
when at last he spoke, it was only to tell me (very 
properly, as I thought) that he was growing old 
and broken, and that he would expect me to help 
him with the house and the bit garden. 

I expressed my readiness to serve. 

"Well," he said, "let's begin." He pulled out 
of his pocket a rusty key, and asked me to bring 
down a chest of papers from the top of the tower. 

"Can I have a light, sir?" said I. 

"Na," said he, "nae lights in my house." 

"Very well, sir," said I. "Are the stairs good?" 

"They're grand," said he; and then, as I was 
going, "Keep to the wall," he added; "there's nae 
bannisters. But the stairs are grand imderf oot." 

Out I went into the night, and felt along the 
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wall of the unfinished wing to the tower door at 
the far end. Just as I turned the key, the whole 
sky lit up with a flash of lightning, so fhat I was 
fair blinded when I stepped inside. It was dark 
and close; the wall seemed to be of fine hewn 
stone, and the steps, when I found them, of pol- 
ished mason work and solid underfoot. Minding 
my uncle's word about the bannisters, I went 
slowly upward, feeling my way. 

The house of Shaws stood some five stories, 
and presently, as I advanced, it seemed to me 
that the stairs grew airier and a thought more 
lightsome. Then, suddenly, a second blink of 
lightning came and went. If I did not cry out, it 
was because fear had me by the throat; and if I 
did not fall, it was more by Heaven's mercy than 
my own strength. The "grand stair" was now 
nothing but an open scaffold. The steps were of 
unequal length and one of my feet stood within 
two inches of the edge. Instantly I knew why 
my uncle had sent me there! Back down the 
stairs I crept; as I turned toward the kitchen 
door, a brilliant flash lit up my uncle standing 
there in a hearkening attitude. He was waiting 
to hear me fall! ^I stopped, divided between 
anger and amusement, when hard upon the flash 
came a great crash and tow-row of thunder. 

Now, whether my uncle thought the crash to 
be the sound of my f aU, or whether he heard in it 
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Grod's voice denouncing murder, J will leave you 
to guess. Certain it is that he was seized by a 
panic, and ran into the house, leaving the door 
open behind him. 

I followed as softly as I could, and clapped my 
hands down upon his shoulders. "Ahl" I cried. 

My uncle gave a kind of broken cry like a 
sheep's bleat, and tumbled to the floor. Fear 
came on me that he was dead. But I got him 
round after awhile, and helped him to a chair. 
He looked so sick that I felt some pity for him, 
but I was full besides of righteous anger; and 
asked why he lied to me at every word; why he 
feared that I should leave him ; why he had given 
me money; and, last of all, why he had tried to 
kill me. He heard me all through in silence; and 
then, in a broken voice, begged me to let him go 
to bed. 

"I'll tell ye the mom," he said, "as sure as 
death I wiU." 

Forthwith, I locked him into his room, and 
pocketed the key. Returning to the kitchen, I 
made up such a blaze as had not shone there for 
many a long year, and wrapping myself in my 
plaid, lay down upon the chests and fell asleep. 

When I released my prisoner, he gave me 
good-morning civilly, and I gave the same to him. 
Soon we were set to breakfast, as it might have 
been the day before. 
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"Well, sir/* said I, with a jeering tone, "have 
you nothing more to say to me?" And then, as 
he made no articulate reply, "It will be time, I 
think, to understand each other. You took me 
for a coimtry Johnnie Raw, with no more 
mother-wit or courage than a porridge-stick. I 
took you for a good man. It seems we were both 
wrong. What cause you have to fear me, to 
cheat me, and to attempt my life — " 

He murmured something about a jest, and 
that he liked a bit of fun; and then, seeing me 
smile, changed his tone, and assured me he would 
make all clear after breakfast. I saw by his face 
that he had no lie ready for me, though he was 
hard at work preparing one; and I was about to 
tell him so, when there came a knock at the door. 

Bidding my uncle sit where he was, I went to 
open it, and found a half -grown boy in sea- 
clothes. He had no sooner seen me than he be- 
gan to dance a sea-hornpipe, snapping his fingers 
and footing it right cleverly. He was blue with 
the cold; and there was a look in his face between 
tears and laughter, that was highly pathetic and 
set ill with his gaiety. 

"IVe brought a letter from old Heasyoasy to 
Mr. Belflower," he cried. "And I say, mate, 
I'm mortal hungry." 

"Well," said I, "come in, and you shall have a 
bite if I go empty for it." 
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He fell to greedily on the remains of my break- 
fast, winking to me between whiles, and making 
faces, which I think the poor soul considered 
manly. 

Presently my micle pulled me into a comer 
and showed me the letter: "You see, Davie," he 
said, as soon as I had read it, "I have a venture 
with this man Hoseason, the captain of a trading 
brig, the Covenant, of Dysart. Now, if you and 
me was to walk over with yon lad, I could see the 
captain, and then we can jog on to the lawyer, 
Mr. Rankeillor's. After a' that's come and gone, 
ye would be swier* to believe me upon my naked 
word; but ye'll believe Rankeillor. He's highly 
respeckit, and he kenned your father.*' 

All my life I had lived in the hills, and I was 
eager to get a view of the sea; so we set forth at 
once. The cabin-boy told me his name was Ran- 
some, and that he had followed the sea since he 
was nine. 

Heasyoasy, as he called the captain, was a man, 
by his account, that minded for nothing either in 
heaven or earth; all this my poor cabin-boy ad- 
mired as something seamanlike and manly. ''He 
ain't no seaman," he said. "Mr. Shuan that 
navigates the brig; he's the finest seaman in the 
trade, only for driiik. Why, look 'ere," and 
turning down his stocking he showed me a great 

^ UnwiUiQff. 
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raw, red wound that made my blood run cold. 
"He done that — ^Mr. Shuan done it," he said, 
with an air of pride. 

I have never felt such pity for any one as I felt 
for that half-witted creature, and it began to 
come over me that the brig Covenant (for all her 
pious name) was little better than a hell upon the 
seas. 

"In Heaven's name," cried I, "can you find no 
reputable life on shore?" 

"O, no," says he, winking and looking very 
sly; "they would put me to a trade." 

I asked him what trade could be so dreadful as 
the one he followed. He then began to praise the 
life. "There's worse oflF than me," he said, and 
then he went on to tell of those whom the brig had 
carried across the seas and sold into slavery in 
America. How horrible it all was! I made up 
my mind that nothing should tempt me aboard 
the Covenant. 

We found Captain Hoseason in a small room 
at the inn. A brisk fire burned in the grate, and 
it was so close that when my uncle bade me run 
downstairs and look about awhile, I was fool 
enough to take hiia at his word. Leaving the 
two men sitting down to a bottle and a great mass 
of papers, I went out upon the beach. Here 
Ransome came crying to me, begging for a bowl 
of punch. I told him he might have a glass of 
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ale, and presently we were set down at a table in 
the inn. 

I asked the landlord if he knew Mr. Ran- 
keillor. ' 

"Hoot, ay," says he, "and a very honest man. 
Ye'll be no friend of Ebenezer?" meaning that I 
would be no relative. 

I told him no, none. 

"I thought not," said he, "and yet ye have a 
•kind of gliflf^ to Mr. Alexander." 

I said it seemed that Ebenezer was ill-seen in 
the country. 

"He*s a wicked auld man," said the landlord, 
"and there's many would like to see him giming 
in the tow.^ And yet he was ance a fine yoimg 
fellow, too. But that was before the sough* gaed 
abroad that he had killed Mr. Alexander." 

"And what would he kill him for?" said I. 

"And what for, but just to get the place." 

"The place?" said I. "The Shaws?" 

"Nae other place that I ken." 

"Ay, man? Was my — ^was Alexander the eld- 
est son?" 

"'Deed was he," assured the landlord. "What 
else would he have killed him for?" 

Of course there was no truth in this report. 
But of that I scarcely thought. I was too 
stunned with my own good fortime; I had felt 

^ Ix>ok. ' Hungr. * Report. 
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that my father must have been the elder brother, 
now I knew, and could scarce believe that the 
same poor lad who had trudged in the dust not 
two days ago, was now one of the rich of the 
earth, and had a house and broad lands, and 
might mount his horse tomorrow. 

As I sat staring before me out of the window, 
my eye lighted on Captain Hoseason down on 
the pier among his seamen, speaking with some 
authority. Presently he came marching towards 
the house, with no mark of a sailor's clumsiness, 
but carrying his fine, tall figure with a manly 
bearing. 

The next thing, I heard my uncle calling me, 
and found the pair in the road together. "Sir," 
said the captain, addressing me with a flattering 
air, "Mr. Balfour tells me great things of you; 
and for my own part, I like your looks. I wish I 
was for longer here, that we might make better 
friends; but we'll make the most of what we have. 
Ye shall come on board my brig for half an hour, 
till the ebb sets, and drink a bowl with me." 

Now, I longed to see the inside of a ship more 
than words can tell; but I was not going to put 
myself in jeopardy, and I told him my uncle and 
I had an appointment with a lawyer. 

"Ay, ay," said he, "he passed me word of that, 
but, ye see, the boat'll set ye ashore at the town 
[pier, and that's but a penny stone-cast from 
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Rankeillor's house." And here he suddenly 
leaned down and whispered in my ear: "Take 
care of the old tod; he means mischief. Come 
aboard till I can get a word with ye." And then, 
passing his arm through mine, he continued 
aloud, as he set oflF towards his boat: "What can 
I bring ye from the Carolinas? Any friend of 
Mr. Rankeillor's can command. A roll of to- 
bacco? Indian feather-work? a skin of a wild 
beast? a stone pipe? the mocking-bird that mews 
for all the world like a cat? the cardinal bird that 
is as red as blood? — ^take your pick and say your 
pleasure." 

By this time we were at the boat-side, and he 
was handing me in. I did not dream of hanging 
back; I thought that I had found a friend, and I 
was rejoiced to see the ship. The boat was thrust 
off at once, and what with my pleasure in its 
movement and my surprise at our low position, 
and the appearance of the shores, and the grow- 
ing bigness of the brig, I hardly heard what the 
captain said, and must have answered him at 
random. 

Indeed, I was altogether so interested that I 
stood on deck with the captain's arm about me, 
learning the names and uses of this thing and 
that, before I began to take thought of myself, 
and it occurred to me to ask: "Where is my 
uncle?" 
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"Ay," said Hoseason, with a sudden grimness, 
"that's the point." 

I felt I was lost. With all my strength, I 
plucked myself clear of him and ran to the bul- 
warks. Sure enough, there was the boat pulling 
for the town, with my uncle sitting in the stern. I 
gave a piercing cry — "Help! helpl Murder!" — 
and my uncle turned round, and showed me a 
face full of cruelty and terror. 

It was the last I saw. Already strong hands 
had been plucking me back from the shijp's side; 
and now a thimderbolt seemed to strike me; I 
saw a great flash of fire, and fell senseless. 

I came to myself in the darkness of the ship's 
hold, bound hand and foot, and deafened by many 
unfamiliar noises. There followed days of dizzy- 
ing pain and, weaknes^ and I am certain I should 
have died but for the care of Mr. Riach, the sec- 
ond mate, who was something of a doctor, and 
considerably more of a man than his associates. 
Through his insistence, I was, at length,-carried 
up to the forecastle, and there I lay for many 
days a close prisoner. 

One night, about eleven o'clock a man of Mr. 
Riach's watch came below for his jacket, and in- 
stantly a whisper started that "Shuan had done 
for him at last." We all knew who was meant, 
but we had scarce time to get the idea rightly in 
our heads, when Captain Hoseason came down 
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the ladder. He looked sharply round the bunks, 
and then, walking straight up to me, he addressed 
me, to my surprise, in tones of kindness. 

"My man," said he, "we want ye to serve in the 
round-house. You and Ransome are to change 
berths. Run away aft with ye." 

Even as he spoke, two seamen appeared, carry- 
ing Ransome. The boy's face was white as wax, 
and had a dreadful smile upon it. The blood in 
me ran cold, and I drew in my breath as if I had 
been struck. 

"Run away aft; run away aft with ye I" cried 
Hoseason. 

The round-house stood some six feet above the 
decks. A lamp was burning when I entered, not 
brightly, but enough to show Mr. Shuan sitting 
at the table, with the brandy bottle and a tin pan- 
nikin in front of him. He was a tail man, 
strongly made and very black, and he stared be- 
fore him on the table like one stupid. He took 
no notice of my coming in; nor did he move when 
the captain followed and leant on the berth beside 
me, looking darkly at him. 

Presently Mr. Riach entered. He gave the 
captain a glance that meant the boy was dead as 
plain as speaking, and then stood like the rest of 
us, staring down at Mr. Shuan. All of a sudden 
the murderer put out his hand to take the bottle. 
Mr. Riach started forward and caught it away 
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from him, crying out that there had been too 
much of such work, and that a judgment would 
fall on the ship. With this, he tossed the bottle 
into the sea. 

Mr. Shuan was on his feet in a trice, but the 
captain stepped in between him and his victim. 
"Sit down!" he roared. "Ye sot and swine, do 
ye know what yeVe done? YeVe murdered the 
boy!" 

Mr. Shuan seemed to imderstand; for he sat 
(down again, and put up his hand to his brow. 

"Well," he said, "he brought me a dirty panni- 
kinr 

At that, Hoseason walked up to his chief offi- 
cer, and taking him by the shoulder, led him to 
his bunk, and told him to lie down and go to 
sleep, as you might speak to a bad child. The 
murderer cried a little, but he took oflF his boots 
and laid down. 

"Ahl" cried Mr. Riach, with a dreadful voice, 
"ye should have interfered long syne. It's too 
late now." 

"Mr. Riach," said the captain, "this night's 
work must never be kennt in Dysart. The boy 
went overboard, sir, and I would give five pounds 
out of my pocket if it was true." 

Then he tossed me a key, and told me to draw 
a bottle out of the bottom locker, and the two sat 
down and hob-a-nobbed. As they did so, the 
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murderer raised himself upon his elbow and 
looked at them and at me. I can not say that I 
ever saw him afterward in his proper wits, and 
for all my horror, I was still sorry for him. 
Henceforth, I took the place of the murdered 
boy. But Mr. Shuan never got used to me. He 
stared at me continually in a sort of terror, and 
more than once drew back from my hand when I 
was serving him. 

The meals were either of oatmeal porridge or 
salt junk, except twice a week, when there was 
duflF; and though I was clumsy enough (not be- 
ing firm on my sea-legs), and often fell with 
what I was bringing them, both Mr. Riach and 
the captain were singularly patient. I could not 
but fancy they were making up lee-way with 
their consciences. 

Mr. Riach, who had been to college, spoke to 
me like a friend when he was not sulking, and 
told me many curious things, and some that were 
informing; and even the captain, though he kept 
me at the stick's end most of the time, would 
sometimes unbuckle a bit, and tell me of the fine 
countries he had visited. 

On the tenth night out, we ran down a boat in 
the fog. She parted in the middle and went 
down with all on board, save one. This man 
had been a passenger in the stem, and though he 
was encumbered by a heavy overcoat, he man- 
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aged to leap up and catch hold of the brig*s bow- 
sprit. And yet, when the captain brought him 
into the round-house, he looked as cool as I did. 

He was a small man, with a good open face, 
sunburnt very dark, and heavily freckled and 
[pitted with the small-pox; his eyes were unusu- 
ally light and had a kind of dancing madness in 
them. When he took oflF his great-coat, he laid a 
pair of fine silver-mounted pistols on the table, 
and I saw that he was belted with a great sword. 
His manners, besides, were elegant, and he 
pledged the captain handsomely. Altogether I 
thought that here was a man I would rather call 
my friend than my enemy. As he had taken oflf 
the great-coat, he had showed forth mighty fine 
for the round-house of a merchant brig; having a 
hat with feathers, a red waistcoat, breeches of 
black plush, and a blue coat with silver buttons 
and handsome silver lace; costly clothes, though 
somewhat spoiled with the fog and being slept in. 

"Sir,'* said the captain, "yeVe a French sol- 
dier's coat upon your back and a Scotch tongue 
in your head ; but so has many an honest fellow in 
these days, and I dare say none the worse for it." 

"Well, sir," said the man, "I am one of those 
honest gentlemen that were in trouble about the 
years forty-five and six; and if I got into the 
hands of any of the red-coated gentry, it's like it 
would go hard with me. Now, sir, I was for 
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Prance; and there was a French ship cruising 
here to pick me up; but she gave us the go-by in 
the fog — ^as I wish from the heart that ye had 
done ! If ye can set me ashore where I was going, 
I will reward you highly for your trouble." 

"In France?" says the captain. "No, sir; that 
I cannot do. But where ye come from — ^we 
might talk of that." 

And then, unhappily, he observed me, and 
packed me off to the galley to get supper for the 
gentleman. When I came back I found the gen- 
tleman had taken a heavy money-belt from his 
waist. It was filled with guineas, and I did not 
like the eager, excited expression of the captain's 
face. 

"I have told ye, sir," the man was saying, "that 
it belongs to my chieftain," and here he touched 
his hat, "and while I would be but a silly messen- 
ger to grudge some of it that the rest might come 
safe, I should show myself a hound indeed if I 
bought my own carcass too dear. Thirty guineas 
on the sea-side, or sixty if ye set me on the 
Linnhe Loch. Take it, if ye will; if not, ye can 
do your worst." 

"Ay," said Hoseason. "And if I give ye over 
to the soldiers?" 

"Ye would make a fooFs bargain," said the 
other. "My chief, let me tell you, sir, is forfeited, 
like every other honest man in Scotland. His 
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estate is in the hands of the man they call King 
Greorge, and it is his officers that collect the rents. 
But for the honour of Scotland, the poor tenants 
take a thought upon their chief lying in exile ; and 
this money is a part of that very rent for which 
King George is looking. Now, sir, ye seem to be 
a man of understanding; bring this money within 
the reach of the Government, and how much of 
it'll come to you?" 

"Little enough, to be sure," said Hoseason, 
and presently they settled the matter at sixty 
guineas, and shook hands upon it. 

It was common talk how the tenants of King 
George stinted themselves to send money to their 
former Highland Chiefs. Their clansmen out- 
faced the soldiery to collect it, and ran the gaunt- 
let of the^avy to carry it to the exiled ones. But 
it was the first time I had ever clapped eyes on 
one of these men whose life was in forfeit, and 
who had besides further imperiled himself by 
taking service with King Louis of France. 

"And so you're a Jacobite?" said I, when I 
served him with food. 

"Ay," said he. "And you, by your long face, 
should be a Whig?" 

"Betwixt and between," said I, not to annoy 
hun; for indeed I was as good a Whig as Mr. 
Campbell could make me. 

"And that's naething," said he. "But I'm say- 
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ing, Mr. Betwixt-and-Between/' he added, "this 
bottle of yours is dry; and it's hard if I m to pay 
sixty guineas and be grudged a dram upon the 
back of it." 

"I'll go and ask for the key," said I, and 
stepped on deck. 

The fog was as close as ever, and I came upon 
the captain and his two officers without them 
seeing me. 

"Couldn't we wile him out of the round- 
house?" Mr, Riach was asking. 

"He's better where he is," returned Hoseason; 
"He hasn't room to use his sword. We can get 
him in talk, one upon each side, and pin him by 
the arms; or if that'll not hold, sir, we can make 
a run by both the doors and get him under before 
he has time to draw." 

My first mind was to run away; my second was 
bolder: "Captain," said I, "the gentleman is 
seeking a dram, and the bottle's out. Will you 
give me the key?" 

They all started and turned about. 

"Why, here's our chance to get the firearms!" 
Riach cried; and then to me, "Hark ye, David, 
do ye ken where the pistols are?" 

"Ay, ay," put in Hoseason. "David kens; 
David's a good lad. Ye see, David, my man, yon 
wild Hielandman is a danger to the ship, besides 
being a foe to Kin^ George, God bless himl" 
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I had never been so be-Davided since I came 
on board; but I said Yes, as if all I heard were 
quite naturaL 

"The trouble is," resumed the captain, "all our 
firelocks are in the round-house; likewise the 
powder. Now, if we were to go in and get them, 
he would fall to thinking. But a lad like you, 
might snap up a horn and a pistol or two without 
remark. If ye can do it cleverly, I'll bear it in 
mind when we come to Carolina." 

Here Mr. Riach whispered him a little. 

"Very right, sir," said the captain; and then to 
myself: "And see here, David, yon man has a 
beltful of gold; I give you my word you shall 
have your fingers in it." 

I told him I would do as he wished, though in- 
deed I had scarce breath to speak with; and upon 
that he gave me the keys, and I went slowly back 
to the round-house. What was I to do? They 
were dogs and thieves; they had stolen me; they 
had killed poor Ransome; and was I to hold the 
candle to another murder? 

I was still arguing it back and, forth, and get- 
ting no great clearness, when I came into the 
round-house. Then, as if by compulsion, I 
walked over and put my hand on the Jacobite's 
shoulder: 

"Do you want to be killed?" said I. 

Then, as he sprang to his feet, "They are all 
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murderers here ; it's a ship full of them ! TheyVe 
murdered a boy already. Now, it's you." 

"Ay, ay," said he; "but they haven't got me 
yet." And then looking at me curiously, "Will 
ye stand with me?" 

"That will 1 1" said I. "I am no thief, nor yet 
murderer." 

"Why, then," said he, "what's your name?" 

"David Balfour," said I; and then, thinking 
that a man with so fine a coat must like fine peo- 
ple, I added for the first time, "of Shaws." 

It never occurred to him to doubt me, for a 
Highlander is used to see great gentlefolk in 
great poverty; but as he had no estate of his own, 
my words nettled a very childish vanity he had. 

"My name is Stewart," he said, drawing him- 
self up. "Alan Breck, they call me, and a king's 
name is good enough for me." Having adminis- 
tered this rebuke, as though it were of chief im- 
portance, he turned to examine our defences. 

There is no place here to record the bloody 
struggle that followed; it is enough to know that 
one good swordsman and a halfling boy, who was 
a poor shot at best, repulsed fifteen men and 
officers. Mr. Shuan was killed and the brig left 
with not enough hands to run her. 

"There's nothing left me, sir," said the captain, 
when he came to make terms, "but to put back 
into Glasgow after hands." 
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"That will not do/' Alan returned, firmly. 
"Yell have to set me ashore first as we agreed. 
Anywhere within my own comitry, except in a 
country of the Campbells. That's a broad tar- 
get. If ye miss it, ye must be as feckless at the 
sailoring as ye are at fighting. Why, my poor 
country people in their bit cobles pass from island 
to island in all weathers." 

"But a coble's not a ship, sir," expostulated 
the captain. "This is a particularly dangerous 
coast. My first oflBicer is dead — ^ye ken best how, 
and none of us knows the way." Plainly the man 
was afraid for his brig. 

Alan, however, was unmovable: "Earn your 
sixty guineas, or want them I" he said. 

The captain shrugged his shoulders and left us. 

Shortly a breeze sprang up, the sun came out, 
and the Covenant, short of hands though she was, 
set oflF right pleasantly. Alan and I sat in the 
round-house with the doors open on each side, 
and heard each other's stories. Jacobite, as he 
was, we got on famously imtil I mentioned my 
good friend, Mr. Campbell, when he fired up and 
cried out that he hated all of that name. 

"Why, Alan," said I, "he is a man you should 
be proud to give your hand to;'* 

"I know nothing I would help a Campbell to," 
says he, "unless it was a bullet. If I lay dying, I 
would rise upon my knees for a shot at one." 
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"Why, Alan/' I cried, "what ails ye at the 
Campbells?" 

"Well," says he, "ye ken* very well that I am 
an Appin Stewart, and the Campbells have long 
harried and wasted those of my name; ay, and 
got lands of us by treachery." 

Therp was more talk, and presently Alan let 
out that he had once been in the king's army. 
"But," said he, "I deserted to the right side at 
Preston Pans — ^and that's. some comfort." 

"Dear, dear," says I, "the punishment is 
death." 

"Ay," said he, "if they got hands on me, it 
would be a short shrift and lang tow for Alanl" 

"Good heavens, man, what tempts ye back into 
this country? It's braving of Providence." 

"Well, France is a braw place, no doubt; but 
I weary for the heather and the deer. And then 
I pick up a few lads to serve the King of France; 
recruits, ye see, and that's ay a little money. 
But the heart of the matter is the business of my 
chief, Ardshiel. Ye see, David, he that was all 
his life so great a man, and come of the blood of 
kings, is now brought down to live in a French 
town like a poor and private person. This is not 
only a pain but a disgrace to us of his family and 
clan. And though the tenants of Appin must 
pay rent to King George, their hearts are staunch 
and true to their chief and gladly they scrape up 
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a second rent for Ardshiel; and David, I'm the 
hand that carries itl" The guineas in his belt 
rang proof as he finished. 

"What I two rents?" I cried, in wonder. 

"Ay, David," said he. "I told a different tale 
to yon captain ; but this is the truth of it. And it's 
wonderful to me how little pressure is needed. 
But that's the handiwork of my good kinsman, 
James of the Glens; James Stewart, that is, 
Ardshiel's half-brother. He it iS that gets the 
money in." 

This was the first time I heard of James 
Stewart, who was afterwards so famous. But I 
took little heed at the moment, for all my mind 
was occupied with the generosity of these poor 
Highlanders. 

"I'm a Whig, or little better; but I caU it 
noble," I cried. 

r "Ay," said Alan, "ye're a Whig, but ye're a 
gentleman; and that's what does it. Now, if ye 
were one of the cursed race of Campbell, ye 
would gnash your teeth to hear tell of it. If ye 
were the Red Fox." I have seen many a grim 
face, but never a grimmer than Alan's when 
his teeth closed over the name. 

"And who is the Red Fox?" I asked. 

"Who is he?" cried Alan. "I'll tell you. 
When the men of the clans were broken at CuUo- 
den, and the good cause went down, and the 
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horses rode over the fetlocks in the best blood of 
the north, Ardshiel had. to flee like a poor deer 
upon the mountains — ^he and his lady and his 
bairns. A sair job we had of it before we got 
him shipped; and while he still lay in the heather, 
the English rogues^ that couldnae come at his life, 
were striking at his rights. They stripped him 
of his powers; they stripped him of his lands; 
they plucked the weapons from the hands of his 
clansmen, that had borne arms for thirty centu- 
ries ; ay, and the very clothes oflF their backs. But 
one thing they couldnae kilL That was the love 
the clansmen bore their chief. And now, in 
there steps a Campbell, red-headed Colin of 
Glenure-" 

"The Red Foxr said I. 

"Ay, that's the man. Iii he steps, and gets 
papers from King George, to be King's factor on 
the lands of Appin. At first he is hail-fellow- 
well-met with James of the Glens, my chieftain's 
agent. But by-and-by that came to his ears that 
I have just told you, and the black Campbell 
blood in him ran wild. What ! should a Stewart 
get a bite of bread, and him not be able to prevent 
it? Ahl Red Fox, if ever I hold you at a gun's 
end, the Lord have pity upon ye !" (Alan stopped 
to swallow down his anger.) "Well, David, 
what does he do? He declares all the farms to 
let. And, thinks he, in his black heart, 'I'll soon 
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get other tenants that'll overbid these Stewarts, 
and Maccolls, and Macrobs, and then Ardshiel 
will have to hold his bonnet on a French road- 
side.' " 

"Well," said I, "what followed?" 

"Ay," said Alan, "ye'll never guess that ! For 
these same Stewarts, and MaceoUs, and Macrobs 
(that had two rents to pay, one to King George 
by stark force, and one to Ardshiel by kindness) 
oflFered him a better price than any Campbell in 
all broad Scotland." 

"Whig as I may be, Alan," I cried, "I am glad 
the man was beaten." 

"Him beaten?" echoed Alan. "It's little ye 
ken of Campbells, and less of the Red Fox. Him 
beaten? No; nor will be, till his blood's on the 
hillside! But if the day comes, that I can find 
time and leisure for a bit of hunting, there grows 
not enough heather in all Scotland to hide him 
from my vengeance I" 

"Man Alan," said I, "ye are neither very wise 
nor very Christian to blow off so many words of 
anger." 

"Ay," said he, "it's well seen it was a Campbell 
taught ye I It would be a convenient world for 
them and their sort, if there was no such a thing 
as a lad and a gun behind a heather bush I Since 
Red Colin couldnae be rid of the loyal commons 
by fair means, he swore he would be rid of them 
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by foul. Ardshiel was to starve; that was the 
thing he aimed at. And since them that fed him 
in his exile wouldnae be bought out — bright or 
wrong, he would drive them out. Therefore he 
sent for lawyers and papers, and redcoats to 
stand at his back. The tenants must aU pack and 
tramp. And who are to succeed them? Bare- 
Icggit beggars I King George is to whistle for 
his rents; he maun do with less; he can spread his 
butter thinner; what cares the Red Fox? If he 
can hurt Ardshiel, he has his wish I" 

With this Alan fell into a muse, and we were 
both silent for a long time. Indeed, I know not 
what thoughts Hoseason interrupted when he 
clapped his head in at the door and begged Alan 
to come and see if he could pilot. The wind had 
whipped into a gale, and there was a great sea 
on. 

It was the beginning of a bad night, and some 
hours later the brig grounded on a reef. A huge 
sea canted her over on her beam, and I was 
washed over the bulwarks into the sea. They say 
a man sinks the third time for good. I cannot be 
made like other folk, then ; for I would not like to 
say how often I went down and came up again. 
All the while, I was being hurled along, and 
beaten upon and choked, and then swallowed 
whole; and the thing was so distracting to my 
wits, that I was neither sorry nor afraid. 
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Presently, I found I was holding to a spar, 
and I was amazed to see how far I had traveled 
from the brig. Indeed, she was already out of 
cry. She was still holding together; but whether 
or not they had launched the boat, I was too far 
off and too low down to see. 

By and by, I was cast into calm waters, and by 
dint of clinging to the spar with both arms and 
kicking and splashing with my feet, I managed, 
in about an hour's time, to reach shallow water 
and wade ashore. 

It was now about midnight and bitter cold. I 
dared not sit down, but walked to and fro upon 
the sand, beating my breast with infinite weari- 
ness. The moon shone clear; I seemed to have 
landed upon a small islet — ^there was no sign any- 
where of human habitation, and I was filled with 
a wild, unreasoning terror. 

I knew that shell-fish were counted good to 
eat, and I found a great plenty of limpets, which 
at first I could scarcely strike from the rocks, not 
knowing quickness to be needful. There were, 
besides, some of the little shells that we call buck- 
les; I think periwinkle is the English name. Of 
these two I made my whole diet, devouring them 
cold and raw as I found them; and so himgry was 
I, that at first they seemed to me delicious. 

Perhaps they were out of season, or perhaps 
there was something wrong in the sea about my 
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island. But at lei|.st I had no sooner eaten my 
first meal than I was taken very ill, and lay for a 
long time no better than dead. A second trial of 
the same food, for I had no other, did better with 
me, and revived my strength. But as long as I 
was on the island, I never knew what to expect 
when I had eaten; sometimes all was well, and 
sometimes I was thrown into a miserable sick- 
ness. 

All day it streamed rain; and when I lay down 
that night, between two boulders that niade a 
kind of roof, my feet were in a bog. The second 
day, I looked about me for a place to make my 
home — ^though if I had thought upon the very 
name of home in such a desolate spot, I must have 
burst out weeping — and finally settled upon a 
hiUside, overlooking the bay which separated the 
island from the mainland, and where I could see 
the great ancient church and the roofs of houses 
in a town I supposed to be lona. Surely, I 
thought, it was impossible that I should be left to 
die on the shores of my own country, and within 
view of a church tower and the smoke of men's 
houses. 

It rained for twenty-four hours. I was thor- 
oughly soaked and chilled, my throat was sore, 
and my stomach so turned against the horrid 
stuff I had to eat that the very thought of it sick- 
ened me. Besides, to add to my misery, my 
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clothes were in rags, and I had lost nearly all of 
my precious guineas through a treacherous hole 
in my pocket. 

As I sat on a rock close hy the sea, on the third 
morning, a coble with a brown sail and a pair of 
fishers aboard it, came along, bound for lona. I 
shouted out, and then fell on my knees on the 
rock and reached up my hands and prayed to 
them. They were near enough to hear — ^I could 
even see the color of their hair; and there was no 
doubt but they observed me, for they cried out 
in the Gaelic tongue, and laughed. But the boat 
flew on. 

I could not believe such wickedness, and even 
after they were out of reach of my voice, I still 
cried and waved to them; and when they were 
quite gone, I thought my heart would have burst. 
I wept and roared like a wicked child, tearing up 
the turf with my nails, and grinding my face in 
the earth. If a wish would kill men, those two 
fishers would never have seen morning, and I 
should likely have died upon my island. 

When I had somewhat recovered from my out- 
burst, I plucked up courage enough to eat some 
more fish which poisoned me again and I was so 
sick that I thought I should die, and made my 
peace with God, forgiving all men, even my uncle 
and the fishers. No sooner had I made up my 
mind to the worst, than I observed the night was 
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falling dry; my clothes were dried a good deal, 
and so I got to sleep at last. 

I was scarce back at my post of observation, 
the next morning, when I noted a boat which 
tmned out to be the same boat and the same two 
men of yesterday. But now they had with them 
a third man, who tee-hee'd with laughter, as they 
stopped a little way out and looked at me. 

In spite of my supplications they would come 
no nearer, and all three seemed to get much sport 
out of my plight. Finally, the third man stood 
up and shouted to me in Gaelic. I could not 
understand a word that he said, and it seemed to 
make him very angry. But he began all over 
again, gesticulating and waving his hands toward 
a strait on the other side of the island. Presently 
I caught one word, "tide." 

"Do you mean when the tide is out — ?" I cried, 
and could not finish. 

"Yes, yes," said he. "Tide." 

At that I turned tail upon their boat, where my 
adviser had once more begun to rock with laugh- 
ter, and set oflF running across the isle as I had 
never run before. In about half an hour I came 
upon the shores of the wide creek, or strait, near 
which I had landed, and which I had not seen 
since the second day. It was shrunk into a little 
trickle of water, through which I dashed, and 
landed with a shout on the main island. 
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A sea-bred boy would not have stayed a day 
on that islet. It was what they call a tidal islet, 
and could be left twice in every twenty-four 
hours, either dry-shod, or at the most by wading. 
It was no wonder that the fishers had, at first, not 
understood me — ^then made sport. 

Chance threw me almost at once with a minis- 
ter who was a friend of Mr. Campbell's, and he 
got one of his flock to row me over to Alan's 
country of Appin, whither he was bound on a fish- 
ing trip. When Alan and I had been planning 
to leave the brig, he had given me one of the sil- 
ver buttons from his waistcoat, saying that its de- 
sign was known among his clansmen, and that it 
might often be the means of winning favors for 
me. I bethought me of this button now, and 
sure enough the first man to whom I showed it 
was a Stewart. He told me that Alan had 
landed some hours before, and had bidden him 
keep an eye open for a lad with a silver button. 
He said I was to make my way to the home of 
James Stewart, where Alan had gone. 

But I was in two minds about this: Should I 
join myself with an outlaw and would-be mur- 
derer like Alan, or should I try to find my way 
back to Mr. Rankeillor and wrest my rights from 
Uncle Ebenezer? 

I sat me down outside the town to ponder, and 
as I waited four travellers appeared at a narrow 
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turn in the road, coming on carefully in single 
file, leading their horses. The first was a great, 
red-headed, imperious gentleman, much flushed 
and overheated, and fanning himself with his hat. 
The second, by his decent black garb and white 
wig, I correctly took to be a lawyer. The third 
was a servant, and his clothes in tartan showed 
that his master was of a Highland family, and 
either an outlaw or else in singular favor with the 
Government, since the wearing of tartan was 
against the Act. If I had been better versed in 
these things, I would have known the tartan to 
be of the Campbell colors. The fourth, I knew 
to be a sheriff's oflBicer. 

I rose up, strangely enough, f uUy decided, and 
stepping up to the first gentleman, asked him the 
way to Aucharn. 

He stopped and looked at me rather oddly: 
"Mungo," he cried, "here's a warning 1 I am 
bound on the job ye ken, and a lad starts up out 
of the bracken inquiring the way to James of the 
Glenl'* 

"Colin Hoy," spoke the lawyer, "'tis an ill sub- 
ject for jesting." 

So it was the Red Fox himself I had stopped, 
on his way to drive out the renters I 

"James of the Glen," he said, musingly; and 
then to the lawyer: "Is he gathering his people, 
think yer 
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''If you are concerned for me," said I, "I am 
neither of his people nor yours, but an honest 
subject of King Greorge, owing no man and fear- 
ing no man." 

"If I may make so bold as to ask," inquired the 
Red Fox, "what does this honest man so far from 
his country? and why does he come seeking the 
brother of Ardshiel? I have power here, I must 
tell you. I am King's Factor upon several of 
these estates, and have twelve files of soldiers at 
my back. Still, had ye asked me the way to 
James Stewart on any other day but this, I would 
have set ye right and bidden ye Godspeed. But 
today — eh, Mungo?" And he turned again to 
look at the lawyer. 

Just then there came the sound of a shot higher 
up the hill, and Glenure fell, with a bullet in his 
heart. 

It was all over in an instant. The sound of the 
sheriflF's officer calling for the soldiers roused me 
from my horror, and I glanced up to see the mur- 
derer, as I supposed, moving along the side of the 
mountain. He was a big man, in a black coat, 
with metal buttons, and carried a long fowling- 
piece. 

I sang out a warning to the officer and gave 
chase. At my cry, the man turned and looked in 
our direction and then began to run. I followed, 
hot upon his trail, and had just reached the edge 
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of the woods, when a voice from below called 
upon me to halt. 

"Why should I stop?" I cried back to the 
lawyer and the officer, for it was one of them who 
had called. "Come you on!" 

"Ten pounds if ye take that lad!" cried the 
lawyer. "He*s an accomplice. He was posted 
here to hold us in talk." 

At these words, spoken to the soldiers, my 
heart stood in my mouth. The redcoats rushed 
toward me, and there I stood staring, amazed and 
helpless. 

"Jouk^ in here among the trees," said a voice 
close by. 

I did so, scarcely knowing what I was doing, 
and immediately the firelocks banged and the 
balls whistled among the birches. 

Alan Breck rose up to confront me, fishing- 
rod in hand: "Come!" said he, and set oflF run- 
ning along the side of the mountain; and I, like 
a sheep, followed him. 

Now we ran among the trees; now stooping 
behind low clumps upon the mountain-side; now 
crawling on all fours among the heather. The 
pace was deadly. Presently I noticed that we 
had doubled in our tracks and were running back 
across the mountain, a little higher up than we 
had come. As we came even with the spot where 
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I had joined faim^ Alan dropped face down in the 
bracken, and I fell beside him (panting) and lay 
with my tongue hanging out. 

Alan was the first to come round. He rose, 
went to the border of the woods, peered out, and 
then returned and sat down. "Well," said he, 
"yon was a hot burst, David." 

I said nothing, nor so much as lifted my f ace. 
I had seen murder done, and a great, ruddy, 
jovial gentleman struck out of life in a moment. 
I recalled the man I had chased. He had been 
moving leisurely along until my cry alarmed him. 
I realized he was not the guilty man; it was Alan 
who had murdered the Red Fox! I held him in 
such horror that I could not look upon his face; 
I would have rather lain alone in the rain on my 
cold little isle, than in that warm wood beside a 
murderer. 

"Are ye still wearied?" he asked, concerned. 

"No," said I, still with my face in the bracken. 
"But, Alan, you and I must parti Your ways are 
not mine, and they're not God's. We must part." 

Alan was silent for a little, then he asked 
gently, 

"Did ever ye hear tell of the Man and the 
Good People?" — ^by which he meant the fairies. 

"No," said I ; "nor do I want to hear it." 

Nathless he told his fable, ending, "Mr. Bal- 
four, you and that man are very much alike." 
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"Do you mean you had no hand in it?" I cried. 

"I wiU tell you first of all, Mr. Balfour of 
Shaws, as one friend to another," said Alan, 
"that if I were going to kill a gentleman, it would 
not be in my own country, to bring trouble on my 
clan; and I would not go wanting sword and gun, 
and with a long fishing-rod upon my back." 

"Well," said I, "that^s true!" 

"And now," continued Alan, taking out his 
dirk and laying his hand upon it in a certain 
manner, "I swear upon the Holy Iron I had 
neither art nor part, act nor thought in it." 

"I thank God for that!" cried I, and oflfered 
him my hand. He did not appear to see it. 

"And here is a great deal of work about a 
Campbell 1" said he. "They are not so scarce 
that I ken!" 

"At least," said I, "you cannot justly blame 
me, for you know very well what you told me in 
the brig. But the temptation and the act are 
different, I thank God again for that. We may 
all be tempted; but to take a life in cold blood, 
Alan!" And I could say no more for the mo- 
ment. "Did you know that man in the black 
coat?" I added, presently. 

"It sticks in my head that it was blue." 

"Blue or black, did ye know him?" said I. 

"I couldnae just conscientiously swear to 
him," says Alan. 
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"Can you swear that you don't know him, 
Alan?" I cried, half angered, half in a mind to 
laugh at his evasions. 

"Not yet," says he; "but IVe a grand memory 
for forgetting, David." 

"And yet there was one thing I saw clearly," 
said I; "and that was, that you exposed your- 
self and me to draw the soldiers." 

"It's very likely," said Alan; "and so would 
any gentleman. You and me were innocent of 
that transaction." 

"The better reason, since we were falsely sus- 
pected, that we should get clear," I cried. "The 
innocent should surely come before the guilty." 

"Why, David," said he, "the innocent have aye 
a chance; but for the lad that shot the bullet, the 
best place for him is the heather. Them that 
havenae dipped their hands in any little difficulty, 
should be very mindful of them that have." 

Alan's morals were all tail-first; but he was 
ready to give his life for them, such as they were. 

"Alan," said I, "I'U not say it's the good Chris- 
tianity as I understand it, but it's good enough. 
And here I oflfer ye my hand for the second 
time." 

Whereupon he gave me both of his, saying 
surely I had cast a spell upon him, for he could 
forgive me anything. Then he grew very gi:ave, 
and said we had not much time to throw away. 
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but must both flee; he, because he was a deserter, 
and the whole of Appin Would now be searched 
like a chamber; and I, because I was certauily in- 
volved in the murder. 

"O!" I said. "I have no fear of justice in my 
country." 

"As if this was your country 1" said he. "Or 
as if ye would be tried here, in a country of 
Stewarts r 

"It's aU Scotland," said I. 

"Man, I wonder at ye," cried Alan. "It's a 
Campbell that's been killed. It'll be tried with 
fifteen Campbells in the jury-box, and the big- 
gest Campbell of them all on the bench. What 
would the clan think if there was a Campbell 
shot, and naebody hanged, and their own chief 
the Justice General? You Low-country bodies 
have no clear idea of what's right and wrong!" 

At this I laughed aloud, and so did Alan; but 
I saw plainly enough that he was right. Either 
I must take to the heather with him, or I must 
hang. And of all deaths that on the gallows was 
least to my liking. 

"I'll go with you, Alan," I said promptly, and 
we shook hands upon it. 

There is no place here for the details of the ex- 
citing days that followed. We went first to 
James of the Glen for clothes, arms, and money. 
Once we spanned a river by jumping from rock 
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to rock above a roaring falls, with Alan's mouth 
at my ear, shouting "Leap or drown!" Again, 
through my carelessness in falling asleep when 
on the watch, we lay for hours in the fierce sun 
upon the bare top of a rock, like scones upon a 
griddle, with the redcoats in the valley all about 
us. Often it was all so unbearable that I would 
gladly have given up, but Alan would not suffer 
it. Time and again, I told myself that I, an in- 
nocent man, was a fool to tarry there with an out- 
law. I was a good Whig. I had friends among 
the Campbells. Why did I not go boldly to the 
King's men and demand their protection? God 
knows. I had some feeling that it would be un- 
manly to desert Alan, who was himself at such 
pains to befriend me, and, also, I knew well how 
often the innocent were hanged for the guilty. 

Finally, I fell ill and was like to die. Alan 
took me straight into Balquidder and knocked at 
the door of the first house we came to. By chance 
it happened to be a household of Maclarens, peo- 
ple of Alan's own clan; they knew him by repu- 
tation, and made us both welcome for the sake of 
Ardshiel. I was got to bed without delay, and a 
doctor fetched. Either because be was a very 
good doctor, or because I was a very strong 
young man, I lay bedridden for no more than a 
week, and before a month was able to take to the 
road again with a good heart. 
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Toward evening of the second day of our con- 
tinued advancing and hiding, Alan suddenly 
broke a long silence: "I kenna if ye care," he said, 
"but ye're in your own land again. Now if we 
could but pass yon crooked water, we might cast 
our bonnets in the air/* 

I was for making toward the Bridge of Ster- 
ling, and pushing across at once. But Alan in- 
sisted on lying cannily behind the dyke, and 
making sure. We had rested perhaps a quarter 
of an hour, when an old woman passed us close 
and set foot upon the bridge. 

Instantly there was the rattle of a musket on 
the stones, and "Who goes?" cried a voice. 

Forwith Alan began crawling away through 
the fields, and I followed, grumbling: "Why go 
east?" said I. "A river can be swum." 

"By them that have the skill of it," returned 
Alan; "but I have yet to hear that either you or 
me is much of a hand at that exercise. Besides, 
there's such a thing as boats on the firth, or I'm 
the more deceived." 

"Ay, and such a thing as money," said I. "But 
for us that have neither one nor other, they might 
just as well not have been invented." 

"David," said he, "ye're a man of small inven- 
tion and less faith. If I cannae beg, borrow, nor 
yet steal a boat, I'll make onel'^ 

"I think I see ye I" said I. "And what's more, 
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if ye pass a bridge, it tells no tales; but a boat on 
the wrong side sets the countryside in a buzz 
and — " 

"Manl" interrupted Alan, "if I make a boat, 
I'll make a body to take it back again! So deave 
me with no more of your nonsense, but walk and 
let Alan think for ye." 

And walk I did perforce all that long night, 
and until about ten in the morning, when we ar- 
rived at a little village on the Hope. We went 
boldly to a small public house and bought some 
bread and cheese. When we sat down later to 
eat it, Alan observed. 

"Did ye take heed of the lass we bought this 
of?" 

"To be sure," said I, "and a bonny lass she 
was." 

"Gk)od," said Alan, winking at me droUy ; then 
looking me curiously over, he added: "I wish ye 
were a wee thing paler; but apart from that ye'll 
do fine for my purpose — ^ye have a fine, hang-^ 
dog, rag-and-tatter, clappeamaclaw kind of a 
look to ye, as if ye had stolen the coat from a 
potato-bogle. Come; right about, and back to 
the change-house for that boat of ours." 

I followed him, laughing. 

"David Balfour," said he, "if ye have any 
aflfection for my neck (to say nothing of your 
own) ye will perhaps be kind enough to take this 
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matter responsibly. I am going to do a bit of 
play-acting, the gromid of which is just exactly 
as serious as the gallows for the pair of us. So 
bear it, if ye please, in mind, and conduct your- 
self according." 

So we appeared again before the lass. J a 
poor, sick, over-wrought lad, and he my most 
tender comrade. And we got the boat I And 
not only that but the lass herself to row us over 
when darkness had fallen I But not until I had 
assured her earnestly that I was bound for Mr. 
Rankeillor's, and that, though because of an 
error I was in peril of my life, King George had 
no truer friend in all Scotland than myself. 

The next day I left Alan to fend for himself, 
and got over to the lawyer's house. But, once 
there, I dared not present myself and thrashed 
up and down, envying even the dog that sat 
yawning and self-possessed upon the door-step. 
By and by a gentleman came out, and being 
struck with my poor appearance, came straight 
to me and asked what I was doing there. I re- 
plied that I had come to see Mr. Rankeillor, and 
asked if he could direct me to his house. 

"It is the one I just left,'* said he, "and I hap- 
pen to be that very man. But I do not recognize 
your face." 

"I am David Balfour," said I. 

He repeated my name in a high tone, like one 
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surprised, and then it came out that Uncle Eben- 
ezer had told of my visit to him, and said that he 
had given me a considerable sum of money and 
sent me oflF with Captain Hoseason, bound for 
Europe to complete my education. The captain 
had returned home, some weeks before, reporting 
the ship lost at sea, and me drowned. 

It seems that there had been some discrep- 
ancies in the two stories, and Mr. Rankeillor inti- 
mated that no one had believed them. He had 
me into his study at once, and made certain of 
my identity by some facts he had secured from 
Mr. Campbell. Then he asked for my story. 
But no sooner had I mentioned Alan Breck's 
name than he stopped me. 

"My hearing is very dull, Mr. Balfour, as you 
may have noticed," he said. "Speak a trifle 
louder, and it would be better, also, not to men- 
tion names. You want me to meet your friend. 
If I know who he is, and the charges against him, 
it will be my duty to commit him to the law. 
Suppose you refer to him as Mr. Thomson?'' 

"Certainly," I said composedly, and went on to 
unfold my tale, in a policy quite after Alan's own 
heart. James Stewart became Mr. Thomson's 
kinsman; Red Colin was Mr. Glenn, and so on. 
Moreover, I was assured Mr. Rankeillor knew 
all but the details from the beginning; the whole 
country rang with the aflfair, and bills were posted 
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everywhere, offering a reward for Alan and me 
— ^though, of course, no one knew my name. 

It was truly the most open farce, but I saw 
Mr. Rankeillor's position. He had friends in 
both parties. So he heard me through with in- 
terest, and then, in his turn, explained the point 
I had long puzzled over ; why my father had gone 
away, leaving the house of Shaws to the younger 
brother. It seems they both loved the same 
woman — ^my mother. Lots were cast; Ebenezer 
got the land, Alexander the lady. 

"But," said Mr. Rankeillor, "it matters noth- 
ing what your father signed, you are the heir of 
entail. Your uncle, however, is a man to fight the 
indefensible, and lawsuits are expensive. More- 
over, if your doings with Mr. Thomson were to 
come out, we might bum our fingers. The kid- 
napping, to bp sure, would be a court card, if we 
could prove it. All in all, Mr. Balfour, my idea 
would be to get your rights by strategy." 

After supper he unfolded a plan, and later he 
and I, in company with his clerk and Alan, set 
out for the Shaws. 

Arrived at our destination, Alan roused my 
uncle from his bed, and, in the face of his blun- 
derbuss, proceeded to treaty concerning the lad, 
David Balfour, whom kinsmen of his own had 
imprisoned. Did Mr. Balfour want the boy 
killed or kept, and what would he pay? 
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My uncle, of course, tried to hedge, but he was 
no match for Alan, and at length admitted that 
he would like the boy "keepit/' Then came the 
matter of terms, Alan could not consent to 
naming a price until he knew how much Mr. Bal- 
four had paid Hoseason for kidnapping me. 
"Though I will say," said he, "that ye drove a 
fool's bargain when ye let that sailor-man so for- 
ward in your private matters. But that's past 
praying for; and ye must lie on your bed the way 
ye made it. Come, what did ye pay him?" . 

"Weel," said my uncle, "the solemn God's truth 
is this: I gave him twenty pound. But I'll be 
perfec'ly honest with ye; forby that, he was to 
have the selling of the lad in Caroliny, whilk 
would be as muckle mair, but no from my pocket, 
ye see." 

"Thank you, Mr. Thomson. That will do ex- 
cellently," said Mr. Rankeillor, stepping for- 
ward; and then mighty civilly, "Good-evening, 
Mr. Balfour," said he. 

And, "Good-evening, Uncle Ebenezer," said I. 

And, "It's a braw nicht, Mr. Balfoxir," added 
Torrance. 

Never a word said my uncle, neither black nor 
white; but just sat where he was on the top door- 
step and stared upon us like a man turned to 
stone. Alan filched away his blunderbuss; and 
the lawyer plucked him up from the doorstep and 
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set him down in a chair beside the kitchen hearth. 

There we all looked upon him for awhile, ex- 
ulting greatly in our success, but yet with a sort 
of pity for the man's shame. 

"Come, come, Mr. Ebenezer," said the lawyer, 
"you must not be down-hearted, for I promise 
you we shall make easy terms. In the meanwhile 
give us the cellar key, and Torrance shall draw us 
a bottle of your father's wine in honour of the 
event." • 

While Alan, Mr. Torrance and I made a lunch 
from the basket the clerk had brought, my uncle 
and Mr. Rankeillor came to terms in the other 
room. Later we set oiu- fists to a document, 
whereby my uncle agreed to pay me two-thirds 
of the yearly income of the Shaws. 

So far as I was concerned myself, I had come 
to port; but I still had Alan on my hands. I 
found, however, that Mr. Rankeillor and I en- 
tirely agreed on this point: "I am placing a sum 
of money to your credit," said he. "It will pro- 
vide the means; consult Mr. Thomson as to the 
waysv With a friend such as he has proved, you 
cannot be too prodigal. A good ship would get 
him out of the country at once." 

Alan and I set out to accomplish this the next 
mommg. As we went by the unfinished lodge, 
we looked back at the house of my fathers. It 
stood there, bare and great and smokeless, like a 
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place not lived in; only in one of the top windows, 
there was the peak of a night-cap bobbing up and 
down, like the head of a rabbit from a burrow. I 
had little welcome when I came, and less kind- 
ness while I stayed; but at least I was watched as 
I went away. It would not be my fault, I re- 
solved, if I was not well received there some day; 
and I saw, as in my dreams, the House of Shaws 
grown to its rightful greatness and honor, and 
myself the loved and respected Laird of Balfour. 
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OLIVER TWIST began life in one of 
the poorest of England's workhouses, at 
a time when these institutions were very 
bad indeed. Even his name was not his own; it 
was *'inwented" by the beadle. His mother hav- 
ing died at his birth, Oliver was farmed out at a 
branch poorhouse kept by a slatternly woman, 
called Mrs. Mann, who received a scant allow- 
ance for her services. 

Had Oliver possessed a less sturdy spirit, he 
must have died from neglect. As it was, he won 
the fight by the narrowest of margins. His ninth 
birthday found him a pale, thin child, short in 
stature, and decidedly small in girth. 

The Board had decided that Oliver was now 
old enough to learn a trade, and shortly the 
beadle arrived to conduct him to the workhouse, 
pending further arrangements. Oliver was over- 
hauled by Mrs. Mann and as much of the outer 
coat of dirt which encrusted his face and hands 
jemoved as could be scrubbed oflF in one washing; 
then he was led into the august presence. 

"Make a bow to the gentleman, Oliver," said 
Mrs. Mann. 



SVom "Oliver Twist/' by Charles Dickens. 
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Oliver made a bow, divided between the beadle 
on the chair and the cocked hat on the. table. 

"Will you go along with me, OUver?" said 
Mr. Bmnble, in a majestic voice. 

Olivet was about to say that he would go along 
with anybody with great readiness, when, glanc- 
ing upwards, he caught sight of Mrs. Mann, who 
was shaking her fist furiously at him from behind 
the beadle's chair. He took the hint at once. 

"Will she go with me?" he inquired. 

"No, she can't," replied Mr. Bumble, "but 
she'll come and see you sometimes." 

This last was decidedly poor consolation, but 
Oliver obediently squeezed out a few tears. Mrs. 
Mann embraced him warmly, and gave him a 
piece of bread and butter, lest he appear too hun- 
gry when he got to the workhouse. 

Oliver accepted it thankfully enough, albeit he 
was none the less astonished, and grasping the 
beadle's lace cuflF, trotted along beside him, pant- 
ing in his eflFort to keep up. Arrived at the work- 
house, the gentleman took him almost at once 
into the presence of the learned body who con- 
trolled his small destiny. ' 

"Bow to the Board," said Bumble, giving the 
child a prod, which brought the tears. 

Seeing no board but the table, OUver fortu- 
nately bowed to that, and the gentleman in the 
high chair asked him his name. Frightened at 
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the sight of so many red-faced gentlemen, and 
being prodded again by the beadle, Oliver's reply 
was so choked and low that a gentleman in a 
white waistcoat said he was a fool. 

"'Boy," said the gentleman in the high chair, 
"you know you are an orphan, I suppose?" 

"What's that, sir?" inquired poor Oliver. 

"The boy is a fool," said the gentleman in the 
white waistcoat. 

"Hush!" said the gentleman who had spoken 
first. "You know youVe got no father or 
mother, and that you were brought up by the 
parish, don't you?" 

"Yes, sir," replied Oliver, weeping bitterly. 

"What are you crying for?" inquired the gen- 
tleman in the white waistcoat. 

"I hope you say your prayers every night," 
said another gentleman, in a gruflF voice, "and 
pray for the people who feed you, and take care 
of you — ^like a Christian." 

"Yes, sir," stammered the boy. The gentle- 
man who spoke last was unconsciously right. It 
would have been very like a Christian, and 
a marvelously good Christian too, if Oliver had 
prayed for the people who took care of him. 
But he hadn't, because nobody had taught him. 

"Well! you have come here to be educated, and 
taught a useful trade," said the red-faced gen- 
tleman in the high chair. 
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"So you'll begin to pick oakum tomorrow 
morning at six o'clock," added the surly one in 
the white waistcoat. 

By instruction of the beadle Oliver bowed his 
thanks for these privileges, and was hurried away 
to a large ward, where he sobbed himself to sleep 
on a hard, rough bed. Next morning he break- 
fasted in a large stone hall. The meal was a thin 
oat gruel, dished from a great copper by the 
master and handed about by some pauper women 
assistants. Oliver soon found that this festive 
composition was served three times a day. Each 
boy had one porringer, and no more — except on 
occasions of great public rejoicing, when he had 
two ounces and a quarter of bread besides. 

Oliver Twist and his companions suffered the 
tortures of slow starvation for three months. A 
council was held; lots were cast to decide who 
should walk up to the master and ask for more, 
and it fell to Oliver Twist. 

The evening arrived; the gruel was served out, 
and a long grace was said over the short rations. 
The gruel disappeared; the boys whispered to 
each other, and winked at Oliver, while his next 
neighbors nudged him. Child as he was, he was 
desperate with hunger and reckless with misery. 
He rose and advancing to the master, basin and 
spoon in hand, said, somewhat alarmed at his own 
temerity: 
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"Please, sir, I want some more." 

The master was a fat, healthy man, but he 
turned very pale. He gazed in stupefied aston- 
ishment on the small rebel for some seconds, and 
then clung for support to the copper. The as- 
sistants were paralyzed with wonder; the boy 
with fear. 

"What!" said the master at length, in a faint 
voice. 

"Please, sir," replied Oliver, "I want some 
more." 

The master aimed a blow at Oliver's head with 
the ladle, pinioned him in his arms, and shrieked 
aloud for the beadle. 

The Board were sitting in solemn conclave, 
and Mr. Bumble at once burst upon them with 
the astonishing information that Oliver Twist 
had, asked for more 1 

"Do I understand that Oliver Twist has asked 
for more, after having eaten the supper allotted 
by the dietary?" inquired the gentleman in the 
high chair, with great distinctness. 

"He did, sir," replied Biraible. 

"That boy will be hung," said the gentleman in 
the white waistcoat. "I know that bov will be 
hung." 

OJiver was ordered into instant confinement; 
and a bill was posted on the outside of the gate, 
offering a reward of five pounds to anybody who 
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would take Oliver Twist off the hands of the par- 
ish. In other words, five pounds and Oliver 
Twist were offered to any man or woman who 
wanted an apprentice to any trade, business, or 
calling. 

Mr. Sowerbeny, the parish undertaker, car- 
ried off the prize. Oliver's bed was now under a 
counter among the coffins; his food was the bits 
left from the family's meals. But, even so, he 
would not have fared so badly, had it not been for 
his fellow apprentice, a coarse, overgrown boy, 
who delighted to bully him in every way possible. 

Oliver stood it all until one day the boy, Noah 
Claypole, spoke insultingly of his dead mother: 
"A regular, right-down bad 'un, she was, Work- 
'us," he said coolly. 

It was too much. Crimson with fury, Oliver 
caught Noah by the throat, and shook him till his 
teeth chattered. Then with one heavy blow, 
felled him to the groimd. 

Like most bullies, Noah was a great coward, 
and he blubbered wildly, "Missis 1 The new boy's 
a-murdering of me! He's gone mad! Help! 
Char-lotte!" 

The hired girl came on the run: "Oh, you little 
wretch!" she screamed, seizing hold of Oliver, 
with the strength of a strong man in good train- 
ing. "Oh, you little un-grate-ful, mur-der-ous, 
hor-rid villain!" And between every syllable she 
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gave him a blow with all her might, accompany- 
ing it with a scream, for the benefit of society. 

Then Mrs. Sowerberry arrived and assisted in 
further subduing Oliver by scratching his face, 
while Noah rose from the ground and pommelled 
him behind. Though he fought like a little 
demon, Oliver was no match for all three. 
They soon had him locked in the coal cellar; 
whereupon Mrs. Sowerberry sank into a chair 
and burst into tears. 

"Oh, Charlotte 1" she cried; "what a mercy we 
have not all been murdered in our beds, with such 
a little villain in the house I" 

When Mr. Sowerberry arrived presently, 
Oliver was dragged out and given another sound 
beating and confined in the back kitchen until 
night. Then, amid the jeers and pointings of his 
late antagonists, he was ordered off to his dismal 
bed. Here, for the first time, Oliver gave way, 
and hiding his face in his hands, wept bitterly. 

Presently, going to the door he looked 
cautiously abroad. It was a cold night. The 
stars seemed farther from the earth than he had 
ever seen them before. There was no wind, and 
the sombre shadows thrown by the trees looked 
sepulchral and death-like, from being so still. 
He softly re-closed the door. But his resolution 
was taken — ^he would run away early in the 
morning. 
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He would go to London, and accordingly, with 
the first ray of light, he again appeared upon the 
threshold. He had all his worldly effects tied in 
a small handkerchief. He rememhered to have 
seen the wagons, as they went out, toiling up the 
hill. He took the same route, and arriving at a 
footpath across the fields, which he knew led out 
again into the road, struck into it and walked 
quickly on. 

It was seventy long miles to London. Beg- 
ging was not allowed in many of the villages, and 
Oliver saw few friendly faces. But, on the sev- 
enth morning, he limped slowly into the suburbs. 

As he sat down to rest for a moment on the 
steps of a public house, someone came close, and 
spoke to him: 

"Hullo 1 my covey; what's the row?" 

Oliver glanced up inquiringly, and met the 
eyes of the strangest specimen he had ever seen. 
It was a boy about his own age — ^a snub-nosed, 
flat-browed boy, dirty in the extreme; short, and 
bow-legged, with little, sharp, ugly eyes. His 
hat was stuck on the top of his head; he wore a 
man's coat that almost swallowed him, and he 
had about him all the airs and manners of a man. 

"Hullo 1 my covey; what's the row?" he said. 

"I am very hungry and tired," replied Oliver, 
and the tears stood in his eyes as he spoke. "I 
have been walking these seven days." 
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"Going to London?" asked the strange boy. 

"Yes." 

"Got any lodgings?" 

"No." ^ 

"Money?" 

"No." 

The strange boy whistled, and put his anns 
into his pockets as far as the big coat-sleeves 
would let them go. 

"Do you live in London?" asked Oliver. 

"Yes, I do when I'm at home," replied the 
strange boy. "You may go along with me, if you 
like. I know a 'spectable old genelman as lives 
there, wot'U give you lodgings for nothink, and 
never ask for the change — ^that is, if any genel- 
man he knows interduces you.'*^ 

This was a most tempting offer, especially as 
the boy added that the old gentleman would 
doubtless get Oliver a good place without loss of 
time. Then the boy, who now introduced himself 
as Jack Dawkins, or "The Artful Dodger," 
offered to stand treat to ham and bread, as he did 
not care to arrive in London until after nightfall. 

The meeting was quite providential, Oliver 
felt, and he fell to at his new friend's expense. 
They idled some hours together, and it was nearly 
eleven o'clock when Dawkins finally piloted 
Oliver into the city and down some rough, dark 
streets that filled the boy with alarm. They were 
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in the worst streets of the city*s worst section. 
Dawkins proceeded, however, as though thor- 
oughly familiar with the way, and they presently 
entered a tumbledown building, and groped their 
way up a rickety stairway. 

Shortly Oliver found himself in a room whose 
walls and ceiling were black with age and dirt. 
There was a clothes-horse well filled with silk 
handkerchiefs; and a deal table before the fire, 
upon which were a candle stuck in a bottle, some 
pewter pots, a loaf and butter. Some sausages 
were cooking in a frying pan, and standing over 
them, toasting fork in hand, was a very old 
shrivelled Jew, with a villainous, repulsive face, 
half -hidden by a mat of red hair. Seated round 
the table were four or five boys, none older than 
Jack Dawkins, smoking long clay pipes, and 
drinking gin with the air of middle-aged men« 
They rose and crowded around Jack, as he went 
forward and whispered a few words to the Jew, 
who turned round and grinned at Oliver. 

"This is him, Fagin," said Jack Dawkins; "my 
friend OUver Twist.'* 

The Jew, making a low bow to Oliver, took 
him by the hand, and hoped he should have the 
honor of his intimate acquaintance. Upon this 
the young gentlemen came round him, and shook 
his hand very hard, especially the one in which he 
held his little bundle. 
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"We are very glad to see you, Oliver, very," 
said the Jew. "Dodger take oflF the sausages; 
and draw a tub near the fire for Oliver. Ah, 
you're a-staring at the handkerchiefs 1 eh, my 
dear? There are a good many of *em, ain't there? 
WeVe just got 'em out for the wash, Oliver, 
that's alll Hal Ha!" 

The boys joined in his laugh with an uproar- 
ious shout, and Oliver found that they were all 
pupils of the merry old gentleman. He sat down 
to supper with them right happily and ate his 
share. Then the Jew mixed him a glass of hot 
gin and water, telling him he must drink it off 
directly, because another gentleman wanted the 
tumbler. Oliver did as he was desired. Imme- 
diately afterwards, he felt himself gently Ufted 
on to one of the sack-beds, which stretched on the 
floor in a row, and then he sank into a deep 
sleep. 

Oliver awoke late the next morning, and sur- 
prised the Jew gloating to himself over a box of 
jewelry. Oliver had no idea of its value. He 
was looking on ciudously, when the Jew turned 
and saw him. 

Quickly the old fellow crashed down the box 
lid, and started up furiously, bread knife in hand. 
But he evidently thought better of his actions, 
for when he reached OUver's side, he said, rather 
lamely, "They're mine. All I have to live upon 
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in my old age. The folks call me a miser, my 
dear. Only a miser; that's all." 

Oliver asked if he might get up. Certainly! 
He walked across the room and stooped to raise 
the water-pitcher. When he turned around, the 
box had vanished. 

Shortly the Dodger, alias Jack Dawkins, and 
another one of the boys came in, and the four sat 
down to a breakfast of coflFee, hot rolls, and ham, 
the last two articles having arrived in the crown 
of the Dodger's hat. 

"Well, my dears," said the Jew, jovially, "I 
hope you had a good morning's work." 

"I have a couple of pocket books," said tiie 
Dodger. 

"Lined?" inquired the Jew, eagerly, as he 
reached for them. The Dodger nodded. "And 
what have yow got, Charley?" 

"Wipes," returned the other boy, producing 
four silk handkerchiefs. 

"They're very good ones, very," said the Jew, 
inspecting them closely. "You haven't marked 
them well, though, Charley; so the marks shall be 
picked out with a needle, and we'll teach Oliver 
how to do it. Shall us, Oliver, eh?" 

"If you please, sir," said OUver. 

"You'd Uke to be able to make pocket-hand- 
kerchief s as easy as Charley Bates, wouldn't you, 
my dear?" said the Jew. 
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"Very much indeed, if you'll teacb me, sir,'* re- 
plied Oliver. 

At this Master Charley laughed so heartily 
that he well-nigh choked over his coffee. "He's 
so jolly green 1" he said, when he recovered, by 
way of apology for his impolite behavior. 

Then the Dodger and Charley played an odd 
game with the old Jew. Fagin placed various 
valuables here and there in his pockets, where- 
upon the boys tried to slip them out without his 
knowledge. Presently the Jew went stumping 
about, like an old gentleman at the market. The 
two boys followed closely; at last the Dodger trod 
upon his toes, quite by accident, and Charley 
stumbled against bim. As the three righted 
themselves, the boys filched with extraordinary 
rapidity his snuff box, note ease, pocket book, 
handkerchief, and even his watch guard and scarf 
pin. If a hand bungled, Fagin cried out where 
it was. Oliver didn't in the least understand 
what it was all about, but they seemed to make 
very merry over it. 

When the boys had gone again, the old Jew 
stopped before Oliver: "Is my handkerchief 
hanging out of my pocket, my dear?" he said. 

"Yes, sir," retiu^ned Oliver. 

"See if you can take it out, without my feeling 
it; as you saw them do when we were at play." 

Oliver held up the bottom of the pocket with 
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one hand, as he had seen the Dodger hold it, and 
drew the handkerchief lightly out of it with the 
other. 

"Here it is, sir," he said. 

"You're a clever hoy, my dear," said the play- 
ful old gentleman, patting Oliver on the head 
approvingly. "I never saw a sharper lad. Here's 
a shilling for you. If you go on in this way, 
you'll be the greatest man of the time. Now come 
here, and I'll show you how to take the marks out 
of the handkerchiefs." 

Oliver couldn't quite see how picking the old 
gentleman's pocket in play could make him a 
great man, but he followed the Jew quietly to the 
table and was soon involved in a tedious occupa- 
tion. 

Several days later Fagin gave Oliver permis- 
sion to leave the handkerchiefs and go upon the 
street with the Dodger and Charley. Then, in- 
deed, the boy learned the real meaning of the 
game they all had played. 

"See that old cove at the book-stall?" asked the 
Dodger suddenly, drawing Oliver to one side. 

"The gentleman over the way?" queried Oli- 
ver. "Yes, I see him." 

"He'll do," said the Dodger. 

Whereupon, the two boys proceeded to play 
upon the old gentleman the same tricks they had 
employed with Fagin, and then turned and 
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dashed off with their plunder — ^a silk handker- 
chief. 

They were pickpockets! Oliver was horrified. 
Moreover, he saw that he was likely to be classed 
with them. He turned to run; as he did so, the 
old gentleman missed his handkerchief, and see- 
ing Oliver making off for dear life, started after 
him, book in hand, shouting: "Stop, thief I" 

Instantly the cry was taken up by dozens of 
voices, not the least of them being those of the 
Dodger and Charley, who saw a very clever 
chance of diverting suspicion from themselves. 
"Stop, thief I Stop, thief I" And away they all 
went in hot pursuit. 

Poor Oliver! Wretched, breathless, panting, 
they gained upon him every instant. At length, 
a clever blow laid him on the pavement. A 
policeman seized him by the collar, and he was 
hustled off for trial before a magistrate. It did 
not take long to decide that Oliver was a hard- 
ened criminal: "Three months of hard labor," 
said the magistrate. "Clear the oflSce!" 

Oliver fainted, as much from horror, as from 
the effects of the race in his weakened condition. 
The officers were about to carry him from the 
room, when the bookseller at last pushed a way 
in. He had seen the whole thing from his shop. 
He declared the boy was innocent. Then ap- 
peared the old gentleman, Mr. Brownlow, whose 
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pocket had been picked, much concerned over the 
whole affair, and so sorry for Oliver, and so taken 
by the lad's frank face, that he bore him off with 
him to his own home, declaring his intention of 
henceforth befriending the lad.. 

Oliver had a dreadful illness, but he was so 
carefully nursed by Mr. Brownlow's motherly 
old housekeeper, and so zealously guarded by a 
kind old doctor, that his days of illness were the 
happiest days he had ever known. Gradually he 
grew stronger and better. Everybody was so 
kind that it seemed like Heaven itself, as he sat 
by the fireside in the housekeeper's room. On the 
wall hung a portrait of a beautiful lady with sor- 
rowful eyes, of which Oliver was the living copy, 
to Mr. Brownlow's intense amazement. 

But there was no opportunity, then, to investi- 
gate matters: thanks to the interference of one 
of Mr. Brownlow's well-meaning friends. This 
gentleman never believed in anybody, and he was 
loud in his distrust against Oliver. 

"I'll answer for that boy's truth with my lifel" 
said Mr. Brownlow, knocking the table. 

"And I for his falsehood with my headl" re- 
joined Mr. Grimwig, knocking the table also. 

"We shall seeJ'' said Mr. Brownlow, checking 
his rising anger. 

"We will!" said Mr. Grimwig, with a provok- 
ing smile. "We will." 
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Just then the housekeeper brought in some 
books from the bookseller. Mr. Brownlow was 
vexed because the boy who brought them had not 
waited; he had some other books to be returned. 

"Why not send Oliver with them?" suggested 
Mr. Grimwig. 

"Yes, indeed, do let me take them for you, 
Mr. Brownlow," said Oliver, eager to be of ser- 
vice to his kind benefactor. 

Mr. Brownlow was about to refuse, when Mr. 
Grimwig's malicious cough interfered and set- 
tled the matter. 

"Here is a five-pound note," said Mr. Brown- 
low to Oliver. "You are to pay the four-pound 
ten I owe the bookseller, and bring me the ten 
shillings in change. Also, tell the bookseller, I 
wish to return this package of books." 

"I'll run all the way, sir," said Oliver, proud 
of the confidence placed in him, and he set oflf at 
once, turning to nod back from the corner. 

"Bless his sweet face!" exclaimed the house- 
keeper. 

"If that boy ever returns to this house, sir," 
said Mr. Grimwig, "I'll eat my head I He has a 
new suit of clothes on his back; a set of valuable 
books under his arm; and a five-pound note in his 
pocket. He'll join his old friends the thieves, 
and laugh at you." 

Mr. Brownlow drew out his watch, and there 
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the two waited. Presently it grew so dark that 
the lamps were lighted; Mrs. Bedwin was wait- 
ing anxiously at the open door; the servant had 
run up the street twenty times to see if there were 
any traces of Oliver; and still the two old gentle- 
men sat, perseveringly, in the dark parlour, with 
the watch between them, waiting — ^but Oliver did 
not come. 

In the meantime, as the boy neared the book- 
stall, a young woman suddenly screamed shrilly, 
"Oh, my dear brother 1'* and threw Ker arms 
around his neck, bringing him to a standstill. 

"Don't 1" cried Oliver, struggling. "Let go of 
me ! What are you stopping me for ?*' 

"What's the matter, ma'am?'' inquired a pass- 
er-by hearing loud lamentations from the young 
woman. 

"It's my brother," replied the girl. "I've just 
found him. He ran away, near a month ago, and 
went and joined a set of thieves and bad charac- 
ters, and almost broke his mother's heart." 

"Young wretch!" said the woman. 

"I'm not," replied Olive? , greatly alarmed. "I 
don't know her. I haven't any sister, or father or 
mother either. I'm an orphan; I live at Penton- 
ville." 

"Oh, only hear him, how he braves it outl" 
cried the young woman. 

"Why, it's Nancy!" exclaimed Oliver involun- 
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tarily, recognizing her now as a girl he had seen 
once at the Jew's, 

"You see he knows me I" cried Nancy, appeal- 
ing to the bystanders. 

With this a man burst out of a beer-shop, ac- 
companied by an evil-looking bulldog; "Young 
Oliver!" he cried. "You little rascal, come home 
to your mother this minute. Where did you get 
those books? Been stealing, have you?" He 
seized the books, banged them down upon the 
boy's head, and led him off, shrieking and pro- 
testing in vain. 

So, with Bill Sikes holding one hand and 
Nancy the other, and the bulldog looking as if 
he were eager to attach himself to the boy's wind- 
pipe without delay, Oliver was dragged down one 
filthy street after another, until he realized with 
unspeakable horror that they were taking him 
back to the Jew's. What would Mr. Brownlow 
think of him? What, indeed! The hot tears 
blinded Oliver's eyes at the bare thought. 

Arrived at the thieves' den, his appearance was 
hailed with jeers and laughter. 

"Look at his togs, Fagin!" said Charley Bates, 
putting the light so close to Oliver's new jacket 
as to nearly set him on fire. "Look at his togs, — 
superfine cloth, and the heavy-swell cut I Oh, my 
eye, what a game! And his books, too; nothing 
but a gentleman, Fagin!" 
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^"Delighted to see you looking so well, my 
dear/' said the Jew, bowing with mock hmnility. 
"The Dodger shall give you another suit, my 
dear, for fear you should spoil that Sunday one. 
Why didn't you write, my dear, and say you were 
coming? We'd have got something warm for 
supper." 

At this Master Bates laughed so loud that 
Fagin himself relaxed, and the Dodger smiled, 
but as he drew forth the five-pound note at that 
instant, it is doubtful whether the sally or the dis- 
covery awakened his merriment. 

"Hallo! what's that?" inquired Sikes, stepping 
forward as the Jew seized the note. "That's 
mine, Fagin." 

"No, no, my dear," said the Jew. "You shall 
have the books." 

"They both belong to Mr. Brownlowl" cried 
Oliver, wringing his hands. "Oh, pray send 
them back! He'll think I stole theml" 

"You are right, Ohver," replied Fagin, with 
a sly wink. "He will think you've stole theml" 

At this Oliver, with a wild cry of grief, made 
a dash for the door. But the dog arrested him 
with a fierce growl, and a blow laid him upon the 
floor. 

After several days Oliver was forced to accom- 
pany Bill Sikes and another villain upon a house- 
breaking expedition — ^the ruffians threatening to 
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shoot the child, if he so much as made a protest. 
They put him in at a small window, with orders 
to unlock the hall door,. and Bill Sikes pointed 
his pistol at him, and told him to make haste and 
to note that he was within shot all the way. 

Down the hall Oliver crept, frightened half 
out of his senses, and sure of but one thing, he 
would make an effort to dash up the stairs and 
alarm the family above, if he died for it. 

Suddenly there was a cry from Sikes: ^'Backt 
Come back r* 

Scared by the sudden breaking of the stillness, 
and by a loud cry from upstairs, Oliver stood 
petrified. The cry was repeated — a light ap- 
peared — dL vision of two terrified half -dressed 
men servants at the top of the stairs swam before 
his eyes — ^a flash — a loud noise — ^a crash some- 
where — and he staggered back 

Sikes had disappeared for an instant; but he 
was up again and had Oliver by the collar before 
the smoke had cleared away. He fired at the 
men, and dragged the boy up. 

"Give me a shawl here,*' he cried, as he drew 
him through the window. "TheyVe hit him. 
Quick! How the boy bleeds!" 

Then came the loud ringing of a bell, mingled 
with the noise of firearms, and the shouts of men, 
and the sensation of being carried over uneven 
ground at a rapid pace. Then the noises grew 
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confused, and the boy saw and heard no more. 

Hours afterward Oliver came to his senses in 
a ditch. The robbers had been so close pressed 
that they had abandoned him. His left arm, 
rudely bandaged by the shawl, hung useless at 
his side. He was so weak that when he at- 
tempted to stand upright, he could not, and fell 
back groaning with pain. But only for an in- 
stant. He knew he would die if he lay there. So, 
stumbling and half -conscious, he got to his feet 
again, and crept forward to the very house he 
had been forced to enter the night before. 

As Giles, the butler, was holding forth in the 
kitchen to the other servants, concerning his ver- 
sion of the attempted burglary, there came a 
timid knock at the door. And there on the steps 
stood poor little Oliver Twist, speechless and ex- 
hausted, his heavy eyes mutely begging for aid. 

Instantly Giles was upon him, and dragging 
the boy into the kitchen by one leg and one 
arm, he laid him on the floor, and bawled up the 
stairs: "Here he is, ma'am I Here's one of the 
thieves I Wounded he is, ma'am; I shot him, and 
Brittles held the light!" But fortunately Oliver 
was not left to the butler's tender mercies. 

"If you have a wounded man there, Giles," 
called a sweet voice, after a moment's consulta- 
tion, "put him in your own bed, and send for 
Doctor Losbeme." 
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Again Oliver had fallen into kind hands when 
everything seemed the blackest. The doctor, who 
arrived shortly, was a man of sense and compas- 
sion. He listened attentively to Oliver's story, 
and felt that the lad spoke the truth. Soon he 
prevailed upon Mrs. Maylie, the owner of the 
house, and her adopted niece Rose, the owner of 
the sweet voice, to come to the room and see the 
burglar. Imagine their astonishment when, in- 
stead of an ugly-faced ruffian, they saw a small 
boy, worn with pain, and sleeping soundly, with 
his wounded arm in splints across his chest. 

"The poor little fellow!" cried Rose, as Oliver 
smiled in his sleep, and she bent over him at once, 
begging her aunt to keep the boy with them for 
always. She had faith in his frank face before a 
word of his story had been told her. Naturally, 
when she heard it all, when Oliver himself told 
them the evils and calamities which hard men 
had brought upon him, she was even more 
moved. Gentle hands smoothed Oliver's pillow 
that night. His new friends decided that he was 
to go away to the country with the Maylies, and 
henceforward he was to be Rose's own adopted 
brother. 

Doctor Losberne had promised to take Oliver 
to see Mr. Brownlow and make right the boy's 
seeming defection. Accordingly, as soon as 
Oliver was strong enough, they drove to the 
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Brownlow house. But alas I it was empty, and a 
"To Let'* sign faced them from a window. Upon 
inquiry, they found that Mr. Brownlow and the 
housekeeper, and Mr. Grimwig had gone to the 
West Indies. It was a bitter disappointment 
to the lad, as he wanted to clear himself. Rose, 
however, bade him take heart; Mr. Brownlow 
was sure to come back sometime; then they would 
see him and all would be made right. 

Oliver fairly reveled in the balmy air, the 
beautiful sunshine, the garden and the woods. 
Every morning he had lessons with a white- 
haired old gentleman; in the afternoon there 
were long talks and rambles with Rose and Mrs. 
Maylie. Ohver soon grew sturdy and strong, 
and there was a brown, healthy color in his face. 
Always he was Rose Maylie's most devoted 
(knight, and there was between them a deep 
brotherly and sisterly affection. 

So three months passed away, and then the 
family returned to town. One evening, shortly 
after this event, Oliver fell asleep among his 
books in the twilight, close beside an open win- 
dow. Suddenly into his dreams, there slipped a 
glow of terror. He was back in the Jew's house. 
In the comer stood the hideous old man, and an- 
other whom Oliver had seen but once, but whom 
he somehow feared with all his heart. The two 
were pointing at him and whispering: 
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"Hush, my dear!" he heard the Jew say; "it 
is he, sure enough. Come away." 

And then Oliver opened his eyes. He was stiff 
with fright, he could not move, and yet there be- 
fore him — so close that he could have almost 
touched him before he started back — ^there stood 
the Jew I And beside him was the scowling man 
Oliver so dreaded. As they turned away, he 
sprang back from the window and ran for help. 
Search was at once instituted, but no trace of 
Fagin or the dark man could be f oimd, and both 
Rose and Mrs. Maylie thought Oliver had been 
the victim of a feverish dream. 

In a few days, however. Rose was convinced to 
the contrary. She had a caller, in the person of 
Nancy, the street girl, who had bitterly repented 
her share in kidnapping Oliver from Mr. Brown- 
low. Nancy had overheard Fagin and the dark- 
featured man, Monks, plotting. Monks, it 
seemed, had recognized Oliver at the Jews, and 
knew him for his own little brother. Nancy gath- 
ered that Monks had money which should by 
rights have been shared with Oliver. He offered 
Fagin a considerable sum to take the boy again 
and make him a thief; if in the course of events, 
the boy dropped out of life altogether, the Jew 
was to get a still larger sum. Her tale finished, 
and refusing all offers of help or money, Nancy 
vanished as swiftly and secretly as she had come. 
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In the midst of her indecision as to A course of 
action, Oliver burst into the room: "Oh, Rose," 
he cried excitedly, "IVe seen himl I knew I 
should if I kept looking! I'm going there at once! 
See, this is where he lives — I wrote it down so I 
should not forget," and he flourished a scrap of 
paper. "Come with me at once, Rose, please!" 

"Whatever are you talking about, Oliver?" 
laughed Rose, perplexedly, taking the paper. 

"Why Mr. Brownlowl" cried Oliver, as if that 
were the only subject possible. "I saw him go 
into a house. That's the number. Come with 
me, at once, there's a dear sister." 

In a flash Rose realized that perhaps Mr. 
Brownlow might be the very friend Oliver most 
needed at that time: "Quick!" she cried, breath- 
lessly. "Gret a hackney-coach, and I will be 
ready as soon as I can tell Aunt that we are going 
out for an hour." 

Arrived at Mr. Brownlow's, Rose suggested 
that Oliver wait in the coach, while she prepared 
his friend. She found Mr. Brownlow and his 
friend Mr. Grimwig together. She told of all 
that had befallen Oliver since he left Mr. Brown- 
low's house, with the assurance that his only 
trouble for many months had been his regret over 
not being able to communicate with his former 
benefactor and friend. 

"Thank Grod!" exclaimed Mr. Brownlow, 
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shakiiig Rose's hand heartily in his delight. 
"'This is great happiness to me. I wish you had 
brought the boy with you." 

''He is waiting in the coach," smiled Rose. 

"At this doorl" cried Mr. Brownlow. And 
without another word, he hurried out and came 
bade with Oliver. Then Mrs. Bedwin was sent 
for. "God be good to mel" she cried, embracing 
him; "it is my innocent boy! He would come 
back — ^I knew he would!" And now holding 
Oliver from her, and now clasping him again and 
passing her fingers through his hair, tiie good 
soul laughed and wept upon his neck by turns. 

Before Rose and Oliver left, she and Mr. 
Brownlow had a long talk. They agreed that it 
would be better not to tell Oliver of the plots 
against him. Nancy had promised to meet Rose 
on London Bridge, a few nights later, and Mr. 
Brownlow said he would be there, too, to see that 
she did not come to harm. In the meantime, Mr. 
Grimwig was much interested and wished to be 
of service. He felt that he could not do enough 
to cover his responsibility for Oliver's abduction. 
The two of them would take steps for unraveling 
the mystery and capturing the rogues. Mr. 
Brownlow, remembered the picture that hung in 
his housekeeper's room. He felt that he, too, 
should have recognized Oliver, but, for the pres- 
ent, he decided to keep his own counsel. 
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Now, unbeknown to Nancy, the Jew had be- 
come suspicious of her, and had set a spy upon 
her heels. This spy was none other than Noah 
Claypole, the undertaker's apprentice, whom 
Oliver had so soundly thrashed. Noah had lately 
come to London to try his f ortime, and meeting 
the Jew, had been able to strike something ex- 
actly to his liking. 

On the night when Nancy set out for the 
Bridge, Noah was close behind, and slipping be- 
hind an abutment, he heard all that she said to 
Rose and Mr. Brownlow. On their return, of 
course, he lost no time in telling Fagin all that 
had occmred. Bill Sikes had just arrived in an 
uglier mood even than usual. He, too, heard of 
Nancy's defection, and hastened to her room, 
where notwithstanding her appeals for mercy, he 
struck her lifeless to the floor. 

Word of the murder at once reached the 
police; for thanks to Mr. Brownlow, officers were 
already waiting to close in on the gang. Bill 
Sikes, however, evaded them, and he might per- 
haps have escaped entirely, had he not made a 
misstep, in trying to escape from the roof of a 
house, and hung himself. 

Monks wa? captured and identified by Mr. 
Brownlow as the eldest son of one of his own most 
intimate friends. Oliver was Monk's step-brother. 
Their father had died suddenly, leaving in Mr. 
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Brownlow's home the portrait of Oliver's mother, 
who through the trickery of her step-son, after 
her husband's death, had been driven from her 
home before Oliver's birth. Because Monks was 
the son of his old friend, Mr. Brownlow was mer- 
ciful. He made him restore to Oliver his full 
share of the property, and then exacted a solemn 
promise that the rascal would leaVe the country 
forever. 

Fagin was sentenced to be hung; the Dodger 
was caught picking pockets and transported. 
Noah Claypole turned state's evidence and so 
escaped punishment. Charley Bates, too, slid 
through a loop-hole; but so unnerved was he by 
^Nancy's fate and the punishment of his compan- 
ions, that he resolved to turn over a new leaf, and 
subsequently became an honest, hard-working 
young man. 

Oliver and Mr. Brownlow visited Fagin in his 
cell, for the purpose of finding ^the location of 
certain papers which Monks said he had given 
into the Jew's hands for safe-keeping. They 
found the old fellow crazed by the turn in his 
affairs, and in a most pitiable condition. He 
knew Oliver, however, and though he defied Mr. 
Brownlow and said that Monks had never given 
him any papers, he at last consented to whisper 
their whereabouts to Oliver. Then he begged the 
boy to help him escape. 
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"Outside, outside," he cried, pushing Oliver 
before him towards the door, and looking 
vacantly over his head. "Say IVe gone to sleep 
— ^they'll believe you. You can get me out, if 
you take me so. Now then, now thenl" 

"Oh! Grod forgive this wretched manl" cried 
the boy, with a burst of tears. 

"That's right, that's right," said the Jew. 
"That'll help us on. This door first. Now, now, 
nowr 

The attendants laid hands upon the Jew, and 
disengaging Oliver from his grasp, held him back. 
He struggled with the power of desperation for 
an instant, and then sent up cry upon cry that 
penetrated even those massive walls and rang 
in their ears until they reached the open yard. 

And this — ^thought Oliver shudderingly — ^was 
the last of the Jew— the man from whose clutches 
he had so narrowly escaped! 

The papers were found in the thieves* den, in a 
canvas bag in the chinmey of the top front room, 
as Fagin had said. They proved that Rose 
Maylie was the younger sister of Oliver's dead 
mother, and therefore the boy's own aunt. 

"Not aunt!" cried Oliver, when he heard this 
amazing news; "I'll never call her aunt! Sifter, 
my own dear sister, that something taught my 
heart to love so dearly from the first 1 Rose, dear 
darling Rose!" 
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I SHALL never forget the night when Mrs. 
Cottier was lost, as we thought, in a snow- 
storm, coming from Salcombe, where she had 
been to do the Christmas shopping. Uncle was 
laid up with an attack of sciatica; Mrs. Cottier's 
son, my chum Hugh, was not nearly so strong as 
I ; so it was left for me to saddle our pony. Grey- 
legs, and set forth to be of what assistance I 
could. 

I could not see a yard in front of me. But 
there was no question of losing the road; for it 
was a Devon lane, narrow and deep, built by the 
ancient Britons to give them protection as they 
went down to the brooks for water. There I was 
in the night, beating on against the storm, with 
the strange moaning sound of the wind from 
Dartmoor, and the snow rustling to keep me 
company. I was not exactly afraid, but often 
the night would seem full of laughing, horrible 
people — and often I would think that I saw Mrs. 
Cottier lying half -buried in a drift. 

After riding three miles or more, I saw a party 
of horsemen crossing my road by the road from 
the sea to Dartmoor. They were riding at a 

From "Jim DtLVii^' by John Masefield. 
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quick trot, and though there were some thirty or 
forty horses^most of them were led. There were 
not more than a dozen, men, and only one carried 
a lantern. Something told me that they were 
out for no good, and the same instinct made me 
cover my lantern with my coat, so that they 
passed me without seeing me. I knew that they 
were night-riders or smugglers. 

About four miles from home, the drifts became 
so thick that I could not get Greylegs to go on. 
He stood stock-still, and cowered, though I beat 
him and kicked his ribs. It was cruel of me; but 
I thought of Mrs. Cottier, with her beautiful 
Ikind face, lying in a drift of snow. I got down 
from the saddle, put my lantern on the ground, 
and tried to drag him forward, but it was useless. 

Suddenly, as I stood there helpless, some one 
cried out sharply, an,d a lot of horses, coming 
from Salcombe way, pulled up all about me. A 
terrible creature thrust a lantern into my face. 
He wore a woman's skirt over his trousers; and 
his face was covered by one of those great straw 
bee-skeps, pierced with holes for eyes and mouth. 

"Why, it's a boy," said he. "What are you 
doing here, boy?" 

I was too scared to answer; my teeth were rat- 
tling in my head. 

"It's a trick," spoke another voice. "We had 
best go for the moor." 
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'Shut up," said the leader, sharply. "The 
boy's scared." 

He got down from his horse, and peered at me 
by the lantern light. I was not quite so terrified 
by this time, because he had spoken kindly. 

* "Who are you?" he asked. "We shan't eat 
you. What are you doing here?" 

As well as I could I told him. He strode off a 
few paces, and spoke with one or two other men; 
then he came back and took me by the throat. 
"You listen to me," he said grimly. "If you 
breathe so much as one word of what youVe seen 
tonight — ^well — I shall know. D'ye hear? I 
shall know. And when I know — ^well — ^your 
little neck'll go. There's poetry. That will help 
you remember — " and he gave a sharp little twist 
upon my Adam's apple. 

I don't know what I answered; my tongue 
seemed to wither on its stalk. The captain 
walked to his horse, and remounted. "Come 
along, boys," he said. The line of horses started 
off again. A hand fell upon my shoulder, and a 
voice spoke kindly to me. "See here," it said, 
"you go on another half-mile, straight ahead I 
You'll find a barn by the side of the road. There's 
no door on the barn, and you'll see a fire inside. 
You'll find your lady there. Keep your tongue 
shut." 

The speaker climbed into his saddle, and 
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trotted off into the night. I was left alone again 
with Greylegs. 

When I could gather courage to mount, the 
pony moved off willingly enough. The night- 
riders had frightened away his stubbornness, and 
made a fair path for us. Presently I could make 
out the putlines of a long, low barn, and soon we 
were near enough to see Mrs. Cottier sitting on 
the floor, with her back against the wheel of her 
trap, which had been dragged inside to be out of 
the snow. I cried out reassuringly, as old Grey- 
legs dashed up with a snort and a whinny, and 
she started up eagerly. 

"Why, Jim," she cried, with a strange, glad 
thrill in her voice; "how good of you to come for 
raer 

I jiunped from the pony, and ran to make sure 
she was unhurt. 

"How in the world did you get here?" I asked. 
"Where's old Nigger?" For I was puzzled by 
seeing no horse. 

And then she told me how Nigger had cast a 
shoe just outside of Southpool and delayed her at 
the forge. 

"It was past dark when I reached the hollow 
just below here," she said, "and suddenly I found 
myself surrounded by horsemen. They were dis- 
guised and the horses carried tubs, full of smug- 
gled lace and brandy and tobacco, I suppose. 
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ThQT made me get out of the trap, and then they 
brought it on here and unhitched Nigger and led 
him away. One of the men said they were short 
of horses, but that they would send him back in a 
day or two. The fellow seemed to know all about 
me. He kindled the fire, and fixed the rugs for 
me to sit on. There were three blue rings tat- 
tooed on the ring-finger of his left hand. 

"Before he left, he said, *I am sure you don't 
want to get folks into trouble, madam. Perhaps 
you won't mention this?' I said I would not; but 
that it was hardly a manly act to leave a woman 
alone, miles from anywhere, on a night like this. 
He seemed ashamed at this; for he slunk o£F, 
saying something about 'only obeying orders,' 
and *not having much choice.' They all stood 
about outside for a couple of hours. Then, a 
short time before you came, I heard some one 
call out, 'There it is, boys!' and immediately they 
all trotted off. They must have seen or heard 
some signal." 

I had brought some bread and meat. Women 
never take time to eat when they are shopping, 
and I knew my good friend would be nearly fam- 
ished. So I made her sit down again by the fire, 
and as we lunched, talking all the time in low 
voices, I was afraid the revenue oflScers would 
catch us there and force us to tell all we knew. 

Finally I persuaded her to mount the pony. 
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astride like a boy, and we set out, I at bis bead, 
carrying tbe lantern. By this time tbe sky bad 
cleared and tbe sharp, frosty air crisped tbe snow 
underfoot. Once or twice I thought I heard 
horses; then I knew myself mistaken. 

"Jim," said Mrs. Cottier, stopping me, as we 
came to tbe little bridge over the trout stream, 
"I shall never forget your riding out in tbe storm 
to help me. I want you, after this, always to look 
on me as your mother, and to think of Hugh as 
your brother. Jim, let us all three be one 
family." 

She stooped down and kissed me on tbe cheek. 

I was too moved to say much. I had yearned 
for some woman like my own dead mother to 
whom I could tell everything; neither my aunt 
nor my uncle cared for boys. But I just stam- 
mered, "Thank you, Mims." I don't know why 
I called her Mims, but afterwards I never called 
her anything else. She kissed me again and we 
went on again together up the last steep bit of 
road to the house. 

We had agreed to say nothing about tbe night 
riders, and I could not sleep when Hugh and I 
jSnally got oflF to our beds. How should we ac- 
count for the absence of Nigger? In tbe dark- 
ness, no one had noticed bow we came home, and 
I bad stabled Greylegs myself. 

Early the next morning I found our man in a 
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state of great excitement. The stable had been 
broken into in the night; he had found the pad- 
lock lying in the snow, and there were countless 
tracks of men and horses all about. But some- 
thing must have frightened the thieves away; 
nothing seemed missing. Nigger whinnied at 
me the moment I entered the barn, and I saw 
that the trap also had come home — ^with the snow 
still unmelted on its wheels! 

After breakfast, Hugh and I went down in the 
orchard, intending to build a snow-house. 
Hoolie, our dog, ran from drift to drift, burrow- 
ing down sideways till he was half buried. As 
we stood watching him, something caught my eye 
and made me look up sharply. 

Above us, on the side of the combe, there was a 
mound or barrow, the burial-place of an ancient 
British king. It was a beautifully rounded hill, 
some twenty-five feet high. The country people 
claimed that the pixies always danced there when 
the moon was full. I always felt that the hill was 
uncanny and never passed it at night if I could 
avoid it. 

It was on this barrow that my eye rested 
searchingly. I saw that there was a man upon 
the top, lying in the snow. Three times he flashed 
something in the sun, then paused and flashed it 
again. He seemed to be looking intently across 
the valley to where the road from Salcombe 
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swings round to the dip. Looking in that direc- 
tion, I saw the figure of a man standing on the 
top of the wall against a stunted holly-tree. He 
was in dark clothes, which shaded off unnoticed 
against the leaves. I saw him jump down now 
and again, and disappear round the curve of the 
road as though to look for something. Then he 
would run back and flash some answer to the 
man on the barrow. 

I nudged Hugh's arm, and we watched the 
signaller. Then, suddenly, the watcher at the 
road-bend came running back, waving his arms, 
and flashing his bright plate. We saw him spring 
over the wall into the ditch. He had some shel- 
ter there; for we could see his head peeping out 
above the snow like an apple among straw. We 
were so busy watching him that we forgot the 
man on the barrow. Something made us glance 
towards him, and, to our surprise and terror, we 
saw him running across the orchard more than 
half-way towards us. He saw that we saw him, 
and lifted one arm and swtmg it downwards 
violently, as though to bid us lie down. 

I glanced at Hugh, and we turned at once, 
horribly scared, and ran as fast as we could into 
the woods. We felt that this strange man was 
after us. Even had there been no snow upon the 
ground we could not have run our best. 

Getting over the wall was the worst, for there 
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Hugh stumbled badly, and I had to turn and 
help him, watching the man bounding ever 
nearer, signing to us to stop. A minute later, as 
we slipped and stumbled through the scrub, we 
heard him close behind us, crying to us in a 
smothered voice to wait. We ran on, terrified; 
and then Hugh's foot caught in a briar, and he 
fell headlong. 

The man was on us in three strides, with his 
hand on our collars, frightening us out of any 
power to struggle. "You young fools," he said, 
not unkindly. "Why couldn't you stop?" 

We did not answer, nor did he seem tb expect 
it. He just swung us round with our faces from 
the house, and hurried us down the road. "Don't 
you stir a muscle," he said as he ran. 

Hugh and I had never been in that part of the 
wood before, but our guide swung us on till we 
came to a part where our way see^led stopped 
by gorse-bushes. He stopped and told us to 
look down. Among the gnarled gorse-stems 
there seemed to be a passage or "run" made by 
some beast going to and from his lair. 

"Down you go," said our guide. "There's lots 
of room when you try. Imagine you're a 
rabbit." 

I dropped to my knees at once, and began to 
squirm through the passage. Hugh followed 
me, and the stranger followed Hugh. 
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In the heart of the clump the gorse-bushes had 
been cut away, and piled up in a sort of wall 
about a small central square some five or six 
yards across. In the middle of the square some 
one had dug a shallow hollow, filling rather more 
than half of the open space. The hollow was 
about eighteen inches deep, and roughly paved 
with shingle from the beach, well stamped down 
into the clay. It had been neatly wattled over 
with gorse into a sort of trim hut, and formed the 
most perfect hiding place. It could not be seen, 
save from high up in one of the trees surrounding 
the thicket. A regiment might have beaten the 
wood pretty thoroughly, and yet have failed to 
find it. 

The man told us to get inside the shelter. He 
then lit a lantern which hung from the roof, and 
kindled a fire in a little fireplace. This fireplace 
was covered with turf, so that the smoke should 
not rise up in a column. We saw that the floor 
of the hut was heaped with braicken, and there 
were tarpaulin boat-rugs piled in one corner, as 
though for bedding. 

As he tucked some rugs about us, I noticed 
that the ring finger of his left hand was tattooed 
with three blue rings. 

"Now," said he, "do you know why you are 
here?" 

We did not. 
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"Well," he continued, "it's like this: Last 
night you," giving me a nudge with his foot, 
"went for a ride. Others were riding, too. 
Others that the law would be glad to know of, 
with men so scarce for the king's navy. Today 
the beakis are out trying to find them other ones. 
There's a power of redcoats, and the preventives, 
and there they go, clackity clank, all swords and 
horses, asking at every house. So Someone 
thinks that boys who are easily pumped had best 
lay low. They'll be done asking questions in this 
neighborhood before dinner time. Until they're 
gone, here you'll stay. So let's be comp'ny. 
D'ye know any knots, you two?" 

No; neither of us faiew any knots except the 
ordinary overhand and granny knots. 

"Well, I'll show you," he said. "It'll come in 
useful some day." 

Very soon we had both mastered the reef -knot, 
and had tried our hand at others — ^the bow-line, 
the figure of eight, the Carrick bend, and the old 
swab-hitch. He told us exactly how each knot 
would be used at sea, and when, and why, and 
what the ofiicers would say. The time passed 
pleasantly and quickly; we felt hke jolly robbers 
in a cave, and we were both sorry when he said it 
was time for us to go. 

"See here," he said, as he went out with us into 
the square. You don't know of this place — sejP? 
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Don't you show your little tracks in this part of 
the wood; this is a private house, trespassers will 
be prosecuted. Now run along and thank 'ee for 
your company." 

As Hugh began to squirm along the passage, 
I turned and shook hands with the man. I 
thought it would be the polite thing to say good- 
bye properly. "Will you tell me your name?" I 
asked. 

"Haven't got a name," he answered gruflSy. 
"None of your business if I had." He saw that 
I was hurt by his rudeness, for his face changed: 
"I'll tell you," he added quickly; "but don't you 
say it about here. Gorsuch is my name — 
Marah Gorsuch." 

"Marah," I said. "What a funny name!" 

"Is it?" he said grimly. "It means bitter — 
bitter water, and I'm bitter on the tongue, as you 
may find. Now, cut." 

We saw no more of the night-riders through- 
out the winter, but we noticed little things now 
and then which made us sure that they were not 
far oflF. Once, when we were driving home in the 
evening from Dartmouth, owls called along the 
road from just behind the hedge, whenever the 
road curved. Hugh and I nudged each other in 
the darkness, wondering whether Mr. Gorsuch 
was one of the owls. After that night we used 
to practise the call of the owls, and we were very 
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vain when we made an owl in the wood reply to 
us. Once, we gave the owFs cry outside the Ad- 
venture Inn, and a man ran out and whistled a 
strange little tune, evidently expecting an 
answer; but that frightened us. We kept quiet, 
and presently he went in muttering. He was 
puzzled, no doubt, for he came out again a minute 
later and again whistled his time, though veiy 
quietly. We learned the tune and practised it 
together whenever we were sure that no one was 
near us. 

In March, the brook flooded all the valley, and 
Hugh and I had great times sailing toy boats. 
One day, while out with our best boat. The Snail, 
we chanced upon Marah Gorsuch. His clothes 
were of the very finest sea-cloth, and well cut. 
The buttons on his scarlet waistcoat were new 
George guineas; and the buttons on his coat were 
of silver, very beautifully chased. His shoes 
had big silver buckles on them, and there was a 
silver buckle to the flap of his grey slouch hat. 
He looked so handsome, I wondered how I could 
ever have been afraid of him. 

"Yes," he said, with a grin, when he saw me 
eyeing him, "my ship made port, and I was able 
to refit for a full due. Come and see what the 
Queen sent." 

Wonderingly we followed him through the 
briars to the ruins of a quarry shed. 
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"Now/* said Marah, "shut your eyes." 

We obeyed. Somehow one always did just 
what Marah said. We heard him stirring about 
a bit, and then: 

"Open!" he commanded. 

We did so. There, on the ground, kept up- 
right by a couple of bricks, was a three-foot model 
of a revenue-cutter, perfect with her pennant; 
and even beautiful little model guns, all brass, on 
their carriages, pointing through the port holes. 

"Oh!" we exclaimed. "Oh! Is she really for 
us, for our very own?" 

"She's for Jim. The Queen sent something 
else for Mr. Preacher feller." 

He now produced from a stout box a beauti- 
fully modeled toy of a ship's deck and side. 
Pointing through the opened port was a model 
brass nine-pounder on its carriage, with all its 
roping correctly rigged, and its sponges and 
rammers hooked up above it ready for use. 

Marah was just as much pleased as we were; 
he kept up a continual grin while we examined 
the toys inch by inch. 

"Come down and let's sail her," I suggested 
presently, leaning to pick up the cutter. 

"Don't be too quick," said Marah, stopping 
me. "You ain't going to sail that cutter till you 
know how. You've got a lot to learn first. It's 
to be Master Preacher feller's turn this morning. 
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What you got to do first, is to sink that old hulk 
you were playing with. We'll sink her at anchor 
with Preacher feller's cannon." 

Marah was master-of -ceremonies. Never did 
time pass so swiftly, or so delightfully. We left 
our new toys in the ruin, at nightfall, and came 
away, happy to the bone. 

For the next month we passed all our after- 
noons with Marah. He soon taught us how 
to rig and sail the cutter, and showed us how to 
make model boats out of old boxes and packing- 
cases. In the evenings we used to sail our fleets. 
Sometimes we would have a fleet of ships 
anchored close to the shore, and then we would 
fire at them with the gun and with one of Marah's 
pistols till we had shattered them to bits and sunk 
them. Sometimes Marah would tell us tales 
about a pirate named Van Horn, who was sunk 
in a great Spanish galleon, with all her guns in 
her, and as full of gold as the Bank of England. 

Toward the end of May, Hugh and I, and 
Ned Evans, the rector's son, were prowling about 
among the cliflF gorse, wondering how we could 
get down the chflPs to rob the sea-birds' nests, 
when w^ stumbled upon a couple of coast-guards 
crouching there intently, looking at something 
beyond the brow of the cliflF. They looked up at 
us angrily, and one of them hissed through his 
teeth: "Get out, you boys. Quick. Cut!" and 
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waved to us to get away, which we did. Ned 
Evans said that the men were setting rabbit 
snares, and that he had seen the wires. Hugh 
thought that they might be after sea-birds' eggs 
during their hours off duty. But I felt that they 
were out on some special service, and it flashed on 
me that perhaps the night-riders had a cave be- 
low the cliff-brow, and that the coast-guards had 
discovered the secret. My only thought was: 
"Oh, will they catch Marah? Will poor Marah 
be sent to prison ?'* and fear that our friend 
would be dragged off to gaol kept me silent. 

As we came to the gate which offered a short 
cut to the valley, I said I would go that way, and 
race them to see who got home first. They set off 
together at a great rate, and as soon as they were 
out of sight, I ran to warn Marah. I knew just 
where to find him; for he had said that he would 
finish off a model boat which we wanted to sail 
after tea. I ran until I thought my heart would 
thump itself to pieces. When I got within hail- 
ing distance, I collapsed, motioning for Marah to 
come. He walked towards me slowly, puzzled 
by my distress and wondering. 

"The coast-guards," I gasped, before he had 
quite reached me. "Over at Black Pool. They Ve 
discovered the cave under the cliff-top 1" ' 

This was a blind guess on my part. I reitUy 
didn't know there was such a cave, but I was 
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certain, the moment I spoke, that I had hit the 
nail on the head. 

Marah looked at me rather hard. 

"What made you run to tell mef* he ques- 
tioned grimly. "You seem to have come on like a 
tea-ship." 

"Oh," I said, rather taken aback. "YouVe 
been so kind, and — I thought they'd send you to 
prison." 

"Did you indeed?" he said gruffly. "Well, 
they won't. There was no call for you to fret 
your little self. There's no cave on this side 
Salcombe, except the hole at Tor Cross. Still, 
youVe done it; I'll always remember that. Now 
cutl" 

\ I got up and turned away, but slowly, I looked 
back before I passed behind the hedge, but I 
could see no trace of Marah. Then suddenly 
three times a ^'Too-hoo, too-hoo^' rose in a long 
wail from the shrubs, and three times another owl 
answered from up the combe, and from up the 
valley, too, till the place seemed full of owls. 
Very faintly came answers — ^some of them in 
strange tones, as though the criers asked for in- 
formation. As these soimded, the first owl 
answered in sharp, broken cries. But I had had 
enough. Breathless as I was, I ran on up the 
valley to the house. 

Just as I reached the gate which leads to the 
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little bridge below the house, I saw our Joe gal- 
loping towards me on an unsaddled horse of 
Fanner Rowser's. He seemed upset at seeing 
me; but he kicked the horse in the ribs and gal- 
loped on, crying out that he was having a little 
ride. His little ride was taking him swiftly to 
the owl, and I was startled to find that quiet Joe, 
the mildest gardener in the county, should be one 
of that imcanny crew. 

When I reached home the others jeered at me 
for a sluggard. They had been at home for 
twenty minutes, and had begun tea. 

Next morning the whole countryside was 
stirred by the news that two coast-guards, who 
had been on duty the day before, had disap- 
peared. It was thought there had been foul 
play. 

"I am a murderer 1" I said to myself, and then 
a wild thought came to me. Perhaps the men 
were not dead! Perhaps they were imprisoned 
in the smugglers' cavel I would seek it out and 
free them 1 

Without a word to anyone, I stole away to the 
place where we had seen the coast-guards lying. 
All about were the signs of a desperate struggle, 
but I found no blood stains, and their absence 
comforted me. It was plain that the men had 
been overpowered and carried away. I felt con- 
fident that there was a sea cave, Marah's assur- 
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ances to the contrary, and I knew I should find 
the coast-guards there. 

Suddenly, as I stood uncertain, a voice just 
below me, it seemed, spoke quite clearly, 
evidently between puffs at a pipe. Another voice 
answered — ^Marah's voice. "That settles it," I 
said to myself. "There's a cave straight enough. ^ 
Now to find it and set the coast-guards freel" 

There was absolutely no possibility of an open- 
ing in the cliff-face. No human being could even 
get down from above without a rope. I crept 
cautiously along the cliff-top and craned down 
into the water. Suddenly, far below me, I caught 
sight of something red, and flattened myself in 
the gorse, fairly holding my breath. It was the 
stem-piece of a rather large boat nosing slowly 
forward, apparently from the cliff-face towards 
the great rock immediately in front of it. The 
entrance to the cave was there, hidden from the 
world behind the big rock. A coast-guard's boat 
could row within three yards of it and never once 
suspect its being there, imless, at a very low tide, 
the sea clucked strangely from somewhere within. 

I crept back to the spot where I had heard the 
voices, and began searching for an air-shaft. 
But it was two hours or more before I stumbled 
upon a fox or badger earth, which seemed to 
broaden out inside. I lay down and thrust my 
head down the hole, and that confirmed me. From 
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up the hole there came the reek of strong ship s 
tobacco I 

Instantly I wriggled my body down the hole. 
It never occurred to me that I might stick in the 
burrow, and die there, like a rat in a trap. My 
one thought was, "I shall save the coast-guards/* 
It was not at all easy at first, for the earth fell in 
my ears from the burrow roof, and there was very 
little room for my body. Presently, the burrow 
broadened out — I could kneel erect in it quite 
easily; and then I found that I could stand up 
without bumping my head. 

When I had walked a few yards my nerve 
began to go; for the last glimmer of light went 
out. I was walking along an unknown path in 
pitchy darkness, hearing only the water slowly 
falling on the roof. Suddenly I ran against a 
sort of breastwork of mortared stones, and the 
shock almost made me faint. I stretched my 
hand out beyond it, and then downward on the 
far side, but could feel nothing; and {hen I 
knocked away a scrap of stone from the top of 
the wall, and it seemed to fall several seconds 
before a faint splash told me that it had reached 
the water. The shaft seemed to turn to the right 
and left at this low wall, and at first I turned to 
the left, but I soon saw that the right-hand turn- 
ing would bring me nearer the spot where I had 
heard the voices. 
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I now went forward, on my hands and knees, 
with the wet mud coming through my knicker- 
bockers, and the cold drops sometimes falling on 
my neck from the roof. At last I saw a little 
glimmer of light, and just beyond a sharp turn- 
ing there was a chamber all lit up by the sun. 
There were holes in the clifF-face, and the sun 
shone through onto the floor of the cave, and I 
could look out and see the sea. Very cautiously 
I crept up to the entrance to the chamber, and 
then into it. 

It was about fifteen feet square, heaped almost 
to the roof with boxes and kegs. In one comer a 
flight of worn stone steps led downwards. "Ah 1" 
I thought; "so that's how you reach your har- 
bor 1" Then I crept to one of the piles of boxes 
and peeped over cautiously, for I had the eerie 
feeling that there was somebody else in the room. 

Sure enough there was two somebodies — ^and 
my heart leaped to see them. Sitting on the 
groimd, tied by the body to the boxes over which 
I peered, were the two missing coast-guards. 
Their backs were towards me, and their hands 
and feet were securely bound; but they were un- 
hurt. One of them was quietly smoking, the 
other was asleep, breathing rather heavily. I 
crawled over the boxes as far as I could and 
touched the smoker. "Shi" I said, in a low voice. 
'TDon't make a sound. IVe come to rescue you." 
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The man started violently and dropped his 
pipe. 

"Shi" I said again. "Don't speak. Don't 
make a sound." 

I crept around and freed him with my knife. 
We made no effort to rouse the sleeping man; he 
slept too heavily, and we dared not take the risk. 
!Very quietly we stole back into the gallery by 
which I had entered. I was pretty nearly faint- 
ing with excitement. As we stepped into the 
gloom of the gallery, the smugglers in a chamber 
behind us burst into a song: 

^'0 never more do I intend 
For to cross the raging main. 
But to live at home most cheerful-ee, 
And thus I end my traged-ee." 

I felt that if I could get away from that adven- 
ture, I too, would live at home most cheerfully 
until the day of my death. 

Just before we came to the low stone breast- 
works, we heard some one coming toward us, 
whistUng merrily: 

"Backl" gasped the coast-guard. "Gret back 
for your life, down that stairway we just passed 1" 

I obeyed, not realizing until later that what we 
should have done was to have overpowered the 
man and bolted for the entrance. But we were 
too frightened to think 1 

We landed in a room as big as a church. It 
opened upon the sea, and there before us was 
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moored the large lugger I had seen from the top 
of the clifF. She was a handful for a man and a 
boy, but we sprang aboard, and cut loose with all 
speed. We had half her length outside, when 
there came yells from the top of the stairs and 
half-a-dozen of the smugglers rushed towards us 
full tilt. Someone made a flying leap and landed 
in the stern sheets. He collided with the coast- 
guard and threw him backward off his balance. 
I saw that it was Marah. 

"That's enough for one time," he said, with a 
grim glance at me. 

He picked up the boat-hook and thrust the 
boat back into the cave. We were helped out of 
the lugger on to the ledge above the channel, and 
the smugglers walked behind us up the stairs to 
the room they had just left. It was much larger 
than the prison chamber, with sea-chests and bags 
ranged trimly round the inner wall. A large 
table held a litter of plates and basins. The roof 
was supported by heavy wooden pillars, which 
were hung with a profusion of muskets, cutlasses, 
double-barreled pistols and outlandish bee-skeps. 

Marah made the men go away with the coast- 
guard, and timied to me : "Come over here to the 
table. Master Jim," he said. "I'm going to talk 
to you like a father." 

Whereupon he proceeded to show me, kindly 
enoughy^that I had put my head in a noose 
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"Thgre's only one thing to be done/* he said, 
in closing; "either youVe got to become one of 
us, so as if you give us away you'll be in the same 
boat — I don't say you need be one of us for long; 
only a trip or two — or, you'll have to walk 
through the window there, and that's a long fall 
and a mighty wet splash at the bottom.'* 

I thought of Mims waiting at home for me, of 
the jolly tea-table, with Hoolie begging for toast, 
and Hugh's face bent over his plate, and I burst 
into tears, crying as if my heart would break. 

"Why," said Marah; "we are not going to kill 
you. You'll make a trip or two. It's only a mat- 
ter of a few weeks, and it'll make a man of you. 
You'll see life and you'll see tlie sea, and then 
you'll come home and forget all about us. But 
go home you'll not, understand that, till we get a 
hold on you the same as you on us." 

He walked to the door and called out: "Here, 
Extry, Hankin, you fellows, just come in here, 
I want you a moment." 

The men came in quickly, and ranged them- 
selves about the room, grinning cheerfully. 

"'Low me to introduce you," said Marah. 
"Our new apprentice, Mr. Jim Davis." 

"I 'spose you just volunteered, Mr. Jim?" said 
one of them. 

"Yes," said Marah; "he just volunteered. I 
want you to witness his name on the articles." 
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He produced a sheet of paper which was scrawled 
all over with names. **Now, Mr. Jim," he said, 
"your name, please.' 

"I won't set my name to the paper," I cried. 
"I'll have nothing to do with you, I'd sooner die 
— far sooner." 

"Well, if you won't, you won't," said Marah. 
He bent ovei;and wrote "Jim Davis," in a round, 
unformed, bo^sh hand, not unlike my own. 

"Now, boys," he said, "you have seen the sig- 
nature. Witness it, please. 

The men made their cliunsy crosses; none of 
them could write. 

"You see ?" asked Marah. "We were bound to 
get you, Jim. You've signed our articles," 

"I've done nothing of the kind," I said. 

"Oh I but you have," he said calmly. "Here's 
your witnessed signature. You're one of us 
now." 

"It's a forgery!" I cried. 

"Forgery?" he said, in pretended amazement. 
"But here are witnesses to swear to it. Now 
don't take on, son — " he saw that I was on the 
point of breaking down again. "You can't get 
away. Make the best of a bad job. Your friends 
shall know within an hour that you will not be 
home till the end of June. After that you will 
keep your tongue shut for your own sake. I'm 
sorry you don't like it." He sat down and began 
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to write. "No," he exclaimed, ''you had better 
write," and he handed me the pen. "Say this: *I 
shall be back in three weeks' time. I have gone 
to stay with Captain Sharp. Do not worry about 
me. Do not look for me. I am safe.' There; 
that's enough. Give it here. Hankin, deliver 
this letter at once to Mrs. Cottier, at the Snail's 
Castle. Don't show your beautiful face to 
more'n you can help. Be oflF." 

Long afterwards I learned that Hankin shot 
it through the dining-room window on a dart, 
while my aimt and Mrs. Cottier were at lunch. 
It was the last letter I wrote for many a long day. 

We set sail that night, with a cargo of smug- 
gled goods to be landed somewhere in France. 
And an adventurous trip it wasl The revenue 
cruisers were hot on our trail and we had hard 
work escaping them. Indeed, the miracle was 
accomplished only by a clever ruse. They had 
shot down our mizen mast and sail and their guns 
were trained fairly on our decks. 

Marah stood up and raised his hand: "We sur- 
render! Down helm, boys," he shouted. 

We swung round and came to the wind. The 
revenue officer nodded approval, and the great 
ship lashed past us, a mighty, straining, heaving 
fabric of beauty, whose lower studding sails were 
wet half-way to their irons. 
. "Now for itl" said Marah, and the lugger shot 
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oflF towards the broken water. "If we get among 
those shoals," he said, "we're safe as houses. The 
frigate's done. She's going at such a pace they 
will never stop her. That officer ought to have 
known that trick. That will be a lesson to you, 
Mr. Jim. If ever you're in a little ship, and you 
get chased by a big ship, you keep on till she's 
right on top of you, and then luflF hard all you 
know, and the chances are you'll get a mile start 
before they come round to go after you. If they 
keep their course another half -minute," said 
Marah, "they'll be on the sunk reef, and a lot of 
'em '11 be drowned." 

"Give 'em the pennant," cried half-a-dozen of 
our men. "Don't let 'em wreck." 

Marah opened the flag-locker and took out a 
blue pennant, with a white ball in the middle of 
it. This he hoisted to his main truck. 

For just a moment we lay broadside on to the 
frigate, a fair target for her guns, so that she 
could see the pennant blowing out clear. 

"You see, Jim?" asked Marah. "That pen- 
nant means: *You are standing in to danger.' " 

"I don't think they saw it, guv'nor," said one of 
the sailors, as a shot flew over us. 

"OflF," cried Marah, quickly; and again we lay 
broadside, tumbling in the swell, shipping heavy 
sprays. 

This time they saw it, for the Laocoon's hehn 
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was put down, her great sails shivered and 
threshed, and she stood off on the other tack. As 
she stood away we saw an officer leap on to the 
taffrail, holding on by the mizen backstays. 

"Tar my wig," said Marah, "if he isn't bowing 
tousl Polite young man. We will give them the 
other pennant." 

Another flag, a red pennant, was hoisted in 
place of the blue: "Wishing you a pleasant voy- 
age," said Marah. 

Then we were off 1 

We stayed in the foreign port perhaps a week, 
and I was kept a prisoner by an old French 
woman, who scarcely spoke a word of English. 
At last came the change of wind, for which we 
waited, and we spread sail for home on a wild 
morning. 

At dusk we were so near that I could see the 
whole well-known coast from Salcombe to Dart- 
moor. There we rode a sea-anchor, lashing in 
the storm, until it grew dark enough to venture 
in, mile by mile, to somewhere off Flushing, 
where we showed a light three times from the 
bow before we got an answering light from the 
church tower, telling us that all was safe. 

A dozen men waded out into the fierce waters 
of Black Pool Bay to meet us. The lugger was 
moored by head and stern, and our men began to 
pass out the kegs and boxes. Waves, which were 
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unusually big would knock down the men in the 
water, burden and all, and then there would be 
laughter from all hands, and gnmibles from the 
victim. When the lugger was nearly free of 
cargo, and the string of workers in the water was 
broken on the port side, it occurred to me that I 
had a chance of escape. It was dark, no one in 
the lugger was watching me, the set of the tide 
would drive me ashore (I was not a good swim- 
mer, but I knew that in five yards I should be 
able to touch bottom), and that in another two 
hours, or less, I should be in bed at home, with all 
my troubles at an end. 

A lot of the boat's crew were in the water, 
going ashore to "run" the cargo, on horseback, 
to the wilds of Dartmoor. The others were 
crowded at the bow, watching them go, or watch- 
ing the men upon the beach, moving here and 
there by torchlight, packing the kegs on the 
horses' backs. The wind blew the torches into 
great red fiery banners; the waves hissed and 
spumed, and glimmered into brightness; you 
could see the horses shying, and the men hurrying 
to and fro; and now and then some one would cry 
out, and then a horse would whinny. I saw that 
I had a better chance of landing unobserved on 
the port side; so I stole to that side, crawled over 
the gunwale, and slid into the sea without a 
splash. 
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I made a gentle stroke or two towards the 
shore, trying not to raise my head much, and 
really I felt quite safe before I had made three 
strokes. As soon as I touched bottom, I stood up 
and bent over, so as not to be seen, and stumbled 
towards the shelter of the rocks. Suddenly, from 
up the hill, not more than a hundred yards from 
me, came the ^'Hoo-hoo^^ of an owl. The noise 
upon the beach ceased at once; the torches 
plunged into the sand and went out; I heard the 
lugger's crew cut their cables and hoist sail. 

A man cried out: "Mount and scatter." 

Some one else cried, "Where's Marah?" and as 
I lay crouched, some one bent over me and 
touched me. 

"Sorry, Jim," said Marah's voice. "I knew 
you'd try it. You only got your clothes wet. 
Come on, now." 

He led me to where three horses waited and 
swung me into the saddle. He mounted the 
middle horse. I was on his off side. The horse I 
mounted had a keg of spirits lashed to the saddle 
behind me; the horse beyond Marah was laden 
like a pack-mule. 

"We're the rearguard," said Marah to me. 
"Ride, boys — Strete road," he called; and the 
last of the smugglers clattered off by a diiiused 
lane. Still Marah waited, the only smuggler now 
left on the beach. "We're in for a run tonight/' 
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he said. "Some one's been blabbing. lYou'U 
be half frozen with the wet. Drink some of 
this." 

He handed me a flask, and forced me to take 
a gulp ; it made me gasp, but it certainly warmed 
me, and gave me heart after my disappointment. 
I was too cold and too broken with misery to be 
frightened of the preventives. I only prayed 
that they might catch me and take me home. 

We moved slowly to the meeting of the roads, 
and there Marah halted for a moment. Our 
horses stamped and then whinnied. A horse on 
the road above us whinnied. 

One of the clattering troop cried: "There they 
are. We have them. Come along, boys." 

Some one — I knew the voice — ^it was Captain 
Barmoor — cried out: "Stand and surrender." 
For answer, Marah stood up in his stirrups, put 
his fingers in his mouth, and w;histled a long, 
wailing, shrill whistle. Then he kicked his horse, 
and we were off. 

The same trick Marah had practised with the 
ship now served him again. The preventives, 
coming down hill at a tearing gallop, could not 
take the sharp turn of the lane without pulling 
up ; they got mixed in some confusion at the turn- 
ing, and a horse and rider went into the ditch. 
We were up the steep rise, (and away on the road 
that went straight by my home. I had some half- 
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'formed notion of flinging myself off my horse as 
we passed the door, but Marah snatched my rein 
as we came in sight of the lighted house. 

"Don't you dare try it, son," he said grimly. 

Bending forward on his horse's neck, he gave 
out a wild, peculiar, gypsy horse-call, which 
seemed to drive our steeds frantic. We swept 
by like the wind. As we went, some one whom I 
knew so well and loved, threw up the sash and 
leaned out to learn the reason of the clamor. 

I would have given the world to know who— to 
have seen even the tiniest glimpse of their face! 
Did they recognize the smugglers, I wondered, 
or have any inkling that I might be among them? 
We turned down the valley, with the preventives 
not two himdred yards behind us. 

Suddenly there was a cry: "Stop them, boys!" 
and the road seemed full of men, who snatched at 
our reins and hit us with sticks. I got a hard 
blow over the knee. ^^Crack, cracks went the 
carbines behind us. Some one had hold of my 
horse's reins, shouting, "IVe got you anyway!" 
Then Marah fired a pistol, the bullet missed; but 
the horse reared, and knocked the man down, and 
we were away again. 

Presently Marah's horse went down with a 
groan!. He was evidently expecting it, for he 
had hold of my rein, and as his horse fell he 
cleared the body. "Get down, Jim," he said. 
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"The horses are used up. Another mfle would 
kill the two that are left." 

He pulled me down behind some rocks, and 
the two beasts bolted off along the strand. The 
preventives came pounding up, their horses all 
badly blown and much distressed. 

"Here's a dead horse!" cried Captain Barmoor. 
"Sergeant, get down and see if there is any con- 
traband upon him. After them, you others." 

Marah and I hugged the rock. Shots rang 
out from the preventives* carbines as they rushed 
on in pursuit of our abandoned horses. 

"Bring the saddle, sergeant," said the captain, 
as the man reported there was nothing suspicious 
about the horse. "There may be papers stitched 
in it. You're sure the third horse was led ? Look 
about you. They might have dismounted here." 

The sergeant stepped within six feet of us, and 
stood looking all about — everywhere but close 
beside him — ^while Marah watched him with 
raised pistol. 

"No, sir," he said. "They bean't about here, 
sir. I think they Ve ridden on. Shall I look in 
the furze there, sir, afore we go?" 

On the instant there arose a cracking of car- 
bines. "To the saddle, man," cried the captain; 
"they are engaged 1" 

We waited till they passed out of hearing, and 
then Marah got up. "Come on, son," he said.. 
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"Lucky your teeth didn't chatter, or they'd have 
found us/' 

"I wish they had!" I cried hotly. "Then I'd 
have got home. Let me go home, Marahl" 

"Next trip, Jim," he said kindly. "I want you 
to learn about life. You'll g^t mewed up living 
with ladies, and never amoimt to anything." 

"If you don't let me go I'll scream," I wailed. 

"Scream away, son," said Marah, calmly. 
"There's not many to hear you. But you'll not 
get home after what you have seen tonight. Come 
on, now." 

He took me by the collar, and walked me 
swiftly to where the Tor Cross fishers kept their 
boats. The coast-guards' horses trotted back 
towards us, with the led horse as the prize of the 
night. They did not hear us, and could not see 
us, and Marah took good care not to let me cry 
out to them. He just turned my face up to his, 
and muttered: "You just try it. You try it, son, 
and I'll hold you in the sea till you choke." 

There was but one boat in the little creek, and 
it had no oars. Marah hoisted his coat as a sail, 
and made rough sheets by tying a few yards of 
spunyarn to the coat-skirts. 

A voice hailed us before we had gone fifty 
yards: "Boat ahoyl What are you doing 
there?" And a clump of horsemen drew up 
emong the rocks. 
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"Us be drifting, master," shouted Marah, 
speaking in the broad dialect of the Devon men; 
"us be drifting." 

"Come in till I have a look at you," cried the 
voice again. "Row in to the rocks here." 

"Us a-got no o-ars," shouted Marah, letting 
the boat slip on. "Lie down, son," he added; 
"they will fire in another minute." 

And fire they did, at intervals during the next 
half hour, while we slowly slipped the long two 
miles past the Slapton sands. Marah was too 
pleased at having led the preventives away from 
the main body of the night-riders to mind a few 
bullets. 

"Ah, Jim," he said, "there's three thousand 
pounds in lace, brandy, and tobacco gone to 
Dartmoor this night. And all them redcoat fel- 
lers got was a dead horse and a horse with a 
water-breaker on him. And both horses were 
their own; I stole 'em out of the barrack stables 
myself." 

"But horse-stealing is a capital offense," I 
cried. "They could hang you!" 

"Yes," he said; "so they would if they could. 
They'd, shoot us, too, if they could, so far as that 
goes. Never cross any rivers till you come to the 
water, Jim. Let that be a lesson to you." 

By and by one of the strange coast currents 
caught us, and in a few minutes we were away 
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from the beach. Soon our boat was in the cave, 
snugly lashed to the ring-bolts ; Marah lifted me 
up the stairs and made me drink something and 
eat some pigeon pie. Then, stripping my clothes 
from me, he rubbed me down with a blanket, 
wrapped me up, and laid me to sleep in a corner 
on an old sail. 

When we put to sea again, Marah made me 
work with the men. The watches (four hours on, 
four hours off), which I had to keep like the 
other men, made the time pass rapidly. 

.We were delayed in France, waiting for a 
cargo, and some other smugglers hired Marah to 
help them across to Romney Sands with their 
surplus. 

Sailors are a superstitious lot, and from the 
first our men held a dismal foreboding. They 
hegged Marah not to work with strangers, and 
when he turned a deaf ear, one and all had the 
same opinion as our helmsman, old Gateo, who 
kept murmuring: 

"Something bad will come of it I You mark 
what I say; something bad will come of it!" 

In the early morning of our first night out, I 
was awakened by a feeling that something was 
about to happen. I crept out on deck and found 
that we were hardly moving through the water. 
The sky astern of us was grey and faint yellow, 
and the Kentish coast lay clear before us. A man 
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in the bows of the middle lugger showed a red 
lantern three times; and then from the northern 
end of the beach an answering red light flashed; 
nearer to us, a dark body was seen for a moment, 
kindling two green fires at a little distance from 
each other. 

"Heave ahead," said Marah, as the lugger 
nearest us drove past. "It'll be dawn in a few 
minutes, and then we shall have the country on 
us." 

The beach was crowded with men and horses 
as at Black Pool. Marah scanned them anx- 
iously, and ordered that the halyards be made 
ready to hoist in an instant. 

"We'll furl no sails, my lads, till we are safe 
home again," he said. "Make speed, and keep 
your eyes open for trouble." 

A race with daylight 1 One string of horses 
was loaded and trotted oflF within twenty min- 
utes; and a second was backed down right into 
the sea to receive their tubs. Every minute the 
land showed more clearly; the light in the east 
became more like a flame. 

"My hat!" grumbled Marah. "The fellows 
are mad to be playing this game at such an hour. 
There's a fort within three miles of us." He 
picked up a hatchet and beckoned to me. 
"Here, Jim, take this and stand ready to cut the 
cable." 
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He had hardly finished speaking, when one of 
the Kentish smugglers halted beside our lugger. 
"See them cattle over there, sir," he said anx- 
iously. "It's odd there being so many. There's 
no pasture in them marshes." 

Marah looked in the direction indicated; 
"Them's no cattle I" he muttered. Then quickly 
his warning bellow rang out: "Look out, boysl 
Gret aboard! Cavalry!" 

Leading their horses and advancing stealthily, 
the troops and preventives had almost reached the 
smugglers. At Marah's cry they mounted in 
haste and swept over the dunes, shouting: 

"Smrender in the name of the king!" 

Taken by surprise, with their men mixed 
helter-skelter on shore, among the horses, and 
with tubs in the water, the smugglers were still 
not without resovu-ce. A young man in a blue 
Scotch bonnet jumped on one of the horses, 
snatching another horse by the rein; half-a-dozen 
others did the same; the second string, half- 
loaded, started as they were up the sand and 
away at a full gallop for the north end of the 
bay, where no soldiers showed as yet. 

Two preventives came at them, but they rode 
slap into the preventives, tumbled them over, 
horse and man, and galloped on. A trooper 
reined in, whipped up his carbine and fired. 
Then there came a general volley; pistols and 
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carbines cracked and banged; the lugger crews 
shouted to each other; the soldiers cheered. 

In another ten seconds a battle was going on 
in the water. The horsemen urged their horses 
right up to the sides of the luggers. The men in 
the water hacked at the horses' legs with their 
hangers; the horses screamed and bit. I saw one 
wounded horse seize a smuggler by the arm and 
shake him as a dog shakes a rat; the rider of the 
horse, firing at the man, shot the horse bv acci- 
dent through the head. 

I had cut our cable at once, but the troops 
caught the lugger on all sides and tried to drag it 
towards the shore. We fought like demons, but 
they outnumbered us, and presently the redcoats 
clambered aboard in a rush; someone hit me a 
blow on the head, and all my life seemed to pass 
from me in a stream of fire out at my eyes. 

When I recovered consciousness, it was broad 
daylight aiid the lugger was in motion, drifting 
slowly along. Up and down the deck there 
were wounded men, troopers and smugglers. 
In the distance I saw the two luggers; one 
of them heading for France, the other 
going for Dungeness. They had not cared 
enough for our safety to even put a helmsman 
aboard! I looked for the preventives, but none 
were to be seen. Later I learned that the smug- 
glers had beaten them oflF, killing or wounding 
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nearly every man engaged. It had been one of 
the worst battles ever fought between the smug- 
glers and the authorities on that coast. 

Two drunken sailors and I seemed to be the 
sole survivors of our crew; Marah lay across the 
tiller, unconscious and badly wounded. I took 
him down and made him as comfortable as I 
could, but I thought that he could not live more 
than a few hours. I had been greatly afraid of 
him, but he had been, in his rough way, so kind 
to me, that I cried for him as though he were my 
only friend. What would become of me in that 
hateful-looking land to which we were fast drift- 
ing, almost penniless and alone, siurounded by 
enemies? 

The drunken sailors set up a deafening time. 

'^There was a ship, and a ship of fame. 

Away, hoi Rise and shine. 
There was a ship, and a ship of fame, 
So rise and shine, my buck o' hoj" 

A ship manned by such a crew was hardly a 
ship of fame, I thought. 

Then it occurred to me that if this ship went 
ashore I might escape from her, might even get 
safely home. Happy thought 1 I quickly made 
up a parcel of food and clothing, and waded 
ashore as soon as the lugger came near enough. 

I turned up a small road to the right and pres- 
ently found myself in a pleasant-looking country. 
I felt that I had best press on to London, and see 
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the Lord Mayor, who, I felt sure, would help me 
to get home. But I had no notion of where 
London was, and I knew that if I asked the road, 
people would suspect that I was running away, 
and perhaps find out that I had been with the 
smugglers. 

I recollected some of the signs by which smug- 
glers recognized one another. At the very next 
tiu-n of the road was a small inn. A woman stood 
behind the bar, and I stepped toward her quickly, 
scratching my left ear with my left little finger, 
and biting my lower lip. She caught her breath 
sharply and turned quite white. 

"What is it?" she said. "What's the news? 
There's been fighting. Where's Dick?" 

I knew nothing about Dick, but I had found a 
friend. She induced me to write at once to my 
friends, and to tarry there until they came for 
me. (After first ascertaining that my uncle 
would not let her be the loser by me, for which I 
could not blame her, as she said she had been 
tricked twice before.) 

Presently the preventives were beating up the 
country, taking all suspicious persons, and it was 
said that they were going to hang them. Mrs. 
Dick hustled me off at once to the "drawing- 
room." This was a secret chamber beneath the 
two lower stair steps, which rolled back showing a 
place not much bigger than a couple of barrels. 
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There were blankets and a mattress there, and 
several packages like those in the smugglers' 
cave. 

"You'll be safe here, Jim," the woman said 
kindly. "Be quiet, and sleep if you can." 

I crept inside, feeling considerably frightened, 
and rolled myself in the bedding as the stairs 
swung back into place, leaving me a prisoner in 
the dark, stuffy hole. The mice came scampering 
all over me before I had lain there long. I lay as 
still as I could, and I was so thoroughly tired and 
worn that by-and-by I fell asleep. 

I was awakened by the rolling back of the 
stairs. Dick had managed to get home and 
wanted my place. I took refuge in the stable 
loft, but was forced to flee from there and es- 
caped the preventives by the narrowest shave, 
only to fall into the hands of thieves, who 
stripped me of my clothes and left me half -naked 
and wretched by the roadside. 

Later, I fell in with a band of gypsies, who 
gathered about me, and danced and sang as 
though I was a long lost prince. Now and then, 
to my astonishment, one of them would come up 
to me and push back my cap to look at my hair, 
which was of a dark brown colour, with a dash of 
reddy gold above my forehead. 

I learned long afterwards that gypsies hold 
sacred all boys with hair like mine. They call the 
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ruddy tinge over the forehead "the cross upon 
crutches"; for long ago, they say, a great gypsy 
hero had that mark upon his brow in lines of 
fire; and to this day all people with a fiery lock 
of hair, they believe, bring luck to them. 

They dressed me in a wonderful suit of red 
and fed me all the delicacies of the camp. When- 
ever I spoke, they bowed and laughed. I had 
sense enough to know that while I was with them 
I should be practically safe from the yeomanry. 
Perhaps I should get to London, or meet my 
friends en route, for I knew Mrs. Cottier and 
Hugh would come hurrying to find me. 

Shortly, I discovered that I was as much a 
prisoner as a pet. When the road was clear, they 
would let me follow the caravan on foot; but 
when people drove past us, and whenever we 
came to a village (they always avoided the big 
towns) they hurried me into the wagon, and kept 
me from peeping out. At night, when we pitched 
our camp, after a long day*s journey, they gave 
me a bed inside the caravan ; and the elderly chief 
laid his blankets on the floor between my bed and 
the door. 

About the middle of the fourth day, a marvel- 
ous donkey cart reined up beside us, all sprigged 
out with streamers of ribbon and with a white 
ensign on a flag-pole tied to the backboard. 
There was a pilot jack on the shaft; union jacks 
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on the donkey's blinkers, and a placard on each 
side of the animal's collar, scrawled as follows: 

'•Pity the Braiv English Seamen, 
Wonded in the Wars, 
I Help them as cannot help theirselves, 

We have Bled for our nativland. 
Nelson and Bronte. 

The driver was a one-legged man, very short 
and broad, with a thick black stubble on his 
cheeks. Beside him was a man who was very 
pale and lay back in the seat as though he could 
hardly keep up. Both were dressed in the clothes 
of naval sailors — ^and with huge clubbed pigtails 
under their black, glazed hats. The one-legged 
man stood upright in the cart, and began to roar 
out the never-ending ballad of the battle of Belle 
Isle. 

Everybody clustered round to listen. 

Somehow I managed to slip out, and I noticed 
quite suddenly that the sick man was staring at 
me from under the rim of his hat, which was 
jammed down over his eyes. The eyes seemed 
familiar. There was something familiar in the 
figure, too. It reminded me of Marah, somehow. 

Presently a man came out with a mug for the 
singer. He handed it to the sick man, who took it 
in his left hand and crooked his fingers curiously, 
still gazing hard at me. My heart gave a great 
jump, for there were three blue rings tattooed on 
one of the fingers. The man waved his mug 
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towards me. "Hoo, hoo, hoo," he cried, imitating 
an owl with his weak voice. Then he clapped his 
right hand across his mouth to warn me to be 
silent, and drank, with a bow to the giver. 

It was Marah, after all. At this moment the 
caravan started, and I was hurried into the 
wagon again. As I turned away, Marah smiled 
in an absurd manner at me, and bowed three 
times, making everybody laugh. That made me 
feel sure he would help me to get home. I could 
but smile at his trick of dressing up as a "braiv 
English seaman, wonded in the war." 

That night I woke with a start, just outside the 
wagon came the wild crying of an owl, and then 
the banging of guns and pistols. A voice cried 
out: "The horses. Save the horses." Some one 
screamed "Help ! help" in a falsetto. More guns 
banged and cracked, and I heard a rush of hoofs 
as the drove of horses stampeded. The gypsies 
ran out as one man to save the precious horses. 
I rushed out after them, and there was Marah 
with his one-legged friend, crouched under the 
wagon, waiting for me. 

"Nip this way, quick, Jim," he said. "We 
have a suit of clothes all ready for you." 

They hurried me away to their little cart, and 
we went on to an inn some distance from the 
gypsies' camp. Marah said that when the lugger 
drove ashore, one or two smugglers who had hid- 
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den in the dunes, crept down to her and rescued 
him. 

"I reckon I have done with night-riding, Jim, 
my son," Marah said, after breakfast the next 
morning. "Your friends will likely be along 
today. I cal'late to follow on, and settle down 
somewhere near you. We shall be famous pals, 
you and I." 

I need only add a few words, and my story is 
done. 

< Hugh and Mrs. Cottier were with us almost as 
soon as he ceased speaking,. and we waited only 
for the next coach to carry us home. Marah and 
the one-legged man took the Gara Mill together, 
and did very well at it. In time, Hugh became 
"the preacher feller" that Marah had always 
called him. I have settled down as a planter, and 
dear old Mims keeps house for me. Old Van 
Horn's treasiu*e is still among the coral, and some 
'day Marah and I are going to have a try for it. 
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AS I look backward into the blank of my in- 
fancy, I seem to see, first of all, my mother 
^ with her pretty hair and youthful shape, 
and Peggotty, with no shape at all, and eyes so 
dark that they seemed to cast a shadow over her 
cheeks and arms, which were so hard and red that 
I wondered the birds didn't peck them in prefer- 
ence to apples. I fancy I remember going un- 
steadily from the one to the other. I feel again 
the touch of Peggotty's forefinger roughened by 
needlework like a pocket nutmeg-grater. 

Our house, "The Rookery," stands out quite 
familiar. On the ground-floor is Peggotty's 
kitchen, opening into a back yard; with a pigeon- 
house on a pole, in the center, without any 
pigeons in it; a great dog-kennel in a comer, 
without any dog; and a quantity of fowls that 
look terribly tall to me. Of the geese outside the 
side-gate who come waddling after me with their 
long necks stretched out when I go that way, I 
dream at night. 

Here is a long passage leading from Peg- 
gotty's kitchen to the front door. A dark store- 
room opens out of it, and that is a place to be run 

From ''David Copperfield," by Charles Dickena. 
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past at night; for I don't- know what may be 
among those tubs and jars and old tea-chests. 
Then there are the two parlors; the parlor in 
which we sit of an evening, my mother and I and 
Peggotty — for Peggotty is quite our companion 
when her work is done and we are alone — ^and the 
best parlor where we sit on Sunday; grandly, but 
not so comfortably. There is something of a 
doleful air about that room to me, for Peggotty 
has told me about my father's funeral. One Sun- 
day night my mother reads to me in there, how 
Lazarus was raised up from the dead. And I am 
so frightened that they are afterwards obliged to 
take me out of bed, and show me the quiet church- 
yard out of the bedroom window. 

Here is our pew in the church. What a high- 
backed pew! With a window near it, out of 
which our house can be seen and is seen many 
times during the morning's service, by Peggotty, 
who likes to make herself as sure as she can that 
it's not being robbed, or is not in flames. But 
though Peggotty 's eye wanders, she is much 
offended if mine does, and frowns to me, as I 
stand up on the seat. I look at my mother, but 
she pretends not to see me. I look at a boy in the 
aisle, and he makes faces at me. I look to the 
pulpit; and think what a good place it would be 
to play in, and what a castle it would make, with 
another boy coming up the stairs to attack it, and 
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having the velvet cushion with the tassels thrown 
down on his head. In time my eyes gradually 
shut up; and I hear nothing, until I fall off the 
seat with a crash, and am taken out by Peggotty. 

And now I see the outside of our house, with 
the latticed bedroom windows standing open to 
let in the sweet-smelling air. Now I am in the 
garden at the back, where there is a very preserve 
of butterflies, as I remember it, with a high fence, 
and a gate and padlock; where the fruit clusters 
on the trees, and where my mother gathers some 
itt a basket, while I stand by, bolting furtive 
gooseberries, and trying to look unmoved. A 
great wind rises, and the summer is gone in a 
moment. We are playing in the winter twilight, 
dancing about the parlor. When my mother is 
out of breath and rests herself in an elbow-chair, 
I watch her winding her bright curls round her 
fingers, and nobody knows better than I do that 
she is proud of being so pretty. 

That is among my very earliest impressions. 
That, and a sense that we were both a httle 
afraid of Peggotty, and submitted ourselves in 
most things to her direction. 

Peggotty and I were sitting one night by the 
parlor fire, alone. I had been reading to Peg- 
gotty about crocodiles. I remember she had a 
cloudy impression, after I had finished, that they 
were a sort of vegetable. I was tired of reading. 
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and dead sleepy; but having leave to sit up until 
my mother came home, I would rather have died 
upon my post than have gone to bed. I had 
reached that stage of sleepiness when Peggotty 
seemed to swell and grow immensely large. I 
felt that if I lost sight of her, for a moment, I 
was gone. 

"Peggotty*" says I, suddenly, "were you ever 
married?" 

"Lord, Master Davy," replied Peggotty; 
"what's put marriage in your head?" 

She answered with such a start that it quite 
awoke me. And then she stopped in her work, 
with her needle drawn out to its thread's length. 

"I don't know! — ^You mustn't marry more 
than one person at a time, may you, Peggotty?" 

"Certainly not," says Peggotty, with the 
promptest decision. 

"But if you marry a person and the person 
dies, why then you may marry another person, 
mayn't you, Peggotty?" 

"You mayT says Peggotty, "if you choose, 
my dear. That's a matter of opinion." 

"But what is your opinion, Peggotty?" said I. 

"My opinion is," said Peggotty, taking her 
eyes from me, after a little indecision, and going 
on with her work, "that I never was married my- 
self, Master Davy, and that I don't expect to be. 
That's all I know about the subject." 
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"You ain't cross, I suppose, Peggotty, are 
you?" said I, after sitting quiet for a minute. 

I really thought she was, she had been so short 
with me; but I was quite mistaken; for she laid 
aside her work, and opening her arms wide, took 
my curly head within them, and gave it a good 
squeeze. 

"Now let me hear some more about the Crork- 
indills," said Peggotty, who was not quite right 
in the name yet, "for I ain't heard half enough." 

I couldn't quite understand why Peggotty 
looked so queer, or why she was so ready to go 
back to the crocodiles. However, we returned 
to those monsters, and in short ran the whole 
crocodile gaimtlet. I did, at least, but I had my 
doubts of Peggotty. 

When the garden-bell rang, we went out to the 
door; and there was my mother, looking unusu- 
ally pretty, I thought; and with her a gentleman 
with beautiful black hair and whiskers, who had 
walked home with us from church last Sunday. 

As my mother stooped down on the threshold 
to take me in her arms and kiss me, the gentleman 
said I was more highly privileged than a mon- 
arch. 

"What does that mean?" I asked him, over her 
shoulder. 

He patted me on the head; I was jealous that 
his hand should touch my mother's in touching 
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me. I put it away as well as I could. "Oh, 
Davy!" remonstrated my mother. 

"Dear boyl" said the gentleman. "I cannot 
wonder at his devotion T* 

I never saw such a beautiful color on my 
mother's face before. She turned to thank the 
gentleman for taking so much trouble to bring 
her home and put out her hand to him as she 
spoke. 

"Let us say *good night/ my fine boy/* said 
the gentleman, when he had bent his head — I saw 
him I — over my mother's little glove, "Shake 
handsl" 

My right hand was in my mother's left, so I 
gave him the other. 

"Why, that's the wrong hand, Davy," 
laughed the gentleman. 

My mother drew my right hand forward, but 
I was resolved not to give it to him, and I did not. 
I gave him the other, and he shook it heartily, and 
said I was a brave fellow, and went away. 

Not long after this I was with my mother in 
the f rout garden, when Mr. Murdstone — ^I knew 
him by that name now — came by, on horseback. 
He said he was going to Lowestoft to see some 
friends who were there with a yacht, and merrily 
proposed to take me on the saddle before him if 
I would like the ride, 
i I had a great desire to go. So I was segt up- 
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stairs to Peggotty to be made spruce, and we 
were soon off. We went to a hotel by the sea, 
where two gentlemen were lying on at least four 
chairs apiece, smoking cigars, in a room by 
themselves. They both rolled to their feet, in an 
untidy sort of manner, when we came in, and 
said, "Halloa, Murdstonel We thought you 
were dead!" "And who's this shaver?" said one 
of the gentlemen, taking hold of me. 

"That's Davy Copperfield," returned Mr. 
Murdstone. 

"Whatl Bewitching Mrs. Copperfield's incum- 
brance?" cried the gentleman. "The pretty little 
widow?" 

"Quinion," said Mr, Murdstone, "take care, 
somebody's sharp." 

"Who is?" asked the gentleman, laughing. 

I looked up, quickly; being curious to know. 

"Only Brooks of Sheffield," said Mr. Murd- 
stone. 

I was quite relieved to find that it was only 
Brooks of Sheffield; for, at first, I really thought 
it was I. 

"What is the opinion of Brooks of Sheffield, in 
reference to the projected business?" asked Mr. 
Quinion. 

"Why, I don't know that Brooks understands 
much about it at present," he replied; "but he is 
not generally favorable, I believe." 
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There was more laughter at this, and Mr. 
Quinion rang for some sherry. When the wine 
came, he made me have a little, with a biscuit, and 
stand up and say, "Confusion to Brooks of Shef- 
field!" The toast was received with great ap- 
plause, and such hearty laughter that it made me 
laugh too; at which they laughed the more. 

That evening, I took occasion to ask my 
mother if she was at all acquainted with this Mr. 
Brooks of Sheffield. 

"I suppose he must be a manufacturer in the 
knife and fork way," she said demurely. "But 
tell me again, Davy, what was it they said about 
me* I can't believe it." 

" 'Bewitching Mrs. Copperfield,' " I repeated 
stoutly. "And *pretty, little widow.' " 

"No, no, it was never pretty, never bewitch- 
ing," interposed my mother, laying her fingers on 
my lips and laughing and covering her face. 
"What ridiculous men! But, Davy, dear, don't 
tell Peggotty; she might be angry with them. I 
am dreadfully angry with them myself; but I 
would rather Peggotty didn't know." 

I promised, of course; and we kissed one an- 
other over and over again, and I soon fell fast 
asleep. 

, Not many evenings afterward, Peggotty and 
I were alone again, she with her darning and I 
with my crocodile book, when Peggotty, after 
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opening her mouth several times as if she were 
going to speak, suddenly said coaxingly : 

"Master Davy, how should you like to go along 
with me and spend a fortnight at my brother's at 
Yarmouth? Wouldn't that be a treat?" 

"Is your brother an agreeable man, Peggotty ?" 
I inquired, provisionally. 

"Oh, what an agreeable man he is!" cried Peg- 
gotty, holding up her hands. "Then there's the 
sea; and the boats and ships; and the fishermen; 
and the beach; and Am to play with — " 

Peggotty meant her nephew Ham, but she 
spoke of him as a morsel of English Grammar. 

"I'll as good as bet a guinea," said Peggotty, 
"that your mother will let us go." 

"But what's she to do while we are away?" said 
I, putting my small elbows on the table to argue 
the point. "She can't live by herself." 

"Oh, bless you!" said Peggotty. "Don't you 
know? She's going to stay for a fortnight with 
Mrs. Grayper, who is going to have a lot of com- 
pany." 

Ohl if that was it, I was quite ready to go. 
And, as Peggotty had surmised, my mother's 
consent was readily given; indeed, she did not 
seem at all surprised at our plan. 

The day soon came for our going. We were to 
go in a carrier's cart, which departed in the morn- 
ing after breakfast. I would have given any 
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money to have been allowed to wrap myself up 
overnight, and sleep in my hat and boots, 

I am glad to recollect that when the carrier's 
cart was at the gate, and my mother stood there 
kissing me, a grateful fondness for her and for 
the old place I had never turned my back upon 
before, made me cry, I am glad to know that 
my mother cried, too, and that I felt her heart 
beat against mine. When the carrier began to 
move, my mother ran out at the gate, and called 
to him to stop, that she might kiss me once more. 

As we left her standing in the road, Mr. Murd- 
stone came up to where she was, and seemed to 
expostulate with her for being so moved. I was 
looking back round the awning of the cart and 
wondered what business it was of his. And I 
know that Peggotty, who was also looking back 
from her side, seemed anything but satisfied. 

The carrier's horse was the laziest horse in the 
world, I am certain, and shufiled along, with his 
head down, as if he liked to keep people waiting 
for their packages. 

Peggotty had brought along a generous basket 
of refreshments. We ate a good deal and slept 
a good deal, but it was years, it seemed, before 
we finally drove up to the Yarmouth tavern, and 
Peggotty startled me by suddenly screeching 
out; 

"'Ere's my Am growed out of knowledge 1" 
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And there he was, indeed. He asked me how 
I found myself, like an old acquaintance. Then 
with me upon his shoulder, and my box under his 
arm, oflF we went down a lane littered with ship- 
builders' rubbish, past forges, yards, and gas 
works, till we came out upon a great dull waste 
of sand, and Ham said: 

"Yon*s our house, Mas'r Davy T* 

I looked in all directions, as far as I could see, 
but no house could I make out. There was a 
black barge, or some other kind of boat, not far 
oflF, high and dry on the ground, with an iron 
funnel sticking out of it for a chimney and smok- 
ing very cosily; but nothing else in the way of a 
house that was visible to me. 

"That's not it?" said I. "That ship-looking 
thing?" 

"That's it, Mas'r Davy," returned Ham. 

If it had been Aladdin's palace, roc's egg and 
all, I suppose I could not have been more 
charmed with the idea of living in it. There was 
a delightful door cut in the side, and it was roofed 
in, and there were little windows in it; but the 
charm of it was that it was a real boat which had 
no doubt been upon the water himdreds of times, 
and which had never been intended to be lived in 
on dry land. 

It was beautifully clean and tidy inside. But 
all about there was a smell of fish, so searching 
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that when I took out my handkerchief to wipe my 
nose, I found it smelt exactly as if it had 
wrapped up a lobster. On my whispering this to 
Peggotty, she informed me that her brother dealt 
in lobsters, crabs, and crawfish and I afterwards 
saw a heap of these creatines outside. 

We were welcomed by a very civil woman in a 
white apron, whom I had seen coiu-tesying at the 
door when I was on Ham's back, about a quarter 
of a mile oflF; likewise by a most beautiful little 
girl with a necklace of blue beads, who wouldn't 
let me kiss her when I oflFered to, but ran away 
and hid herself. 

By and by, when we had dined in a sumptuous 
manner off boiled fish, melted butter, and pota- 
toes, with a chop for me, a hairy man with a very 
good-natured face came home. As he called 
Peggotty "Lass," and gave her a hearty smack 
on the cheek, I had no doubt that he was her 
brother; and so he turned out — ^being presently 
introduced to me as Mr. Peggotty, the master of 
the house. 

"Glad to see you, sir," said Mr. Peggotty. 
"You'll find us rough, sir, but you'll find us 
ready." 

The civil woman with the white apron was 
Mrs. Gummidge, the housekeeper. The little 
girl was Emily, a niece of Mr. Peggotty's. She 
had never seen her father, just as I had never 
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seen mine — which was our first bond of sympa- 
thy. She had lost her mother, too; and as we 
played together happily in the sand, I told her all 
about my mother and how we had only each other 
and that I was going to grow up right away to 
take care of her. 

Of course I was soon quite in love with little 
Emily. We used to walk about that dim old flat 
in a loving manner, hours and hours. The days 
sported by us as if Time were a child, too, and 
always at play. I told Emily I adored her, and 
that unless she confessed she adored me I should 
be reduced to the necessity of killing myself with 
a sword. She said she did, and I have not a doubt 
of it. When the time of parting drew near, we 
were both in tears; and if ever in my life I had a 
void in my heart, I had one as we left Yarmouth 
that day. 

I am ashamed to say that the delightful fort- 
night by the sea had banished all thoughts of 
home. But no sooner were we well upon the re- 
turn journey than it seemed as though I could 
not wait for the blundering old cart to carry me 
to my mother, so eager was I to feel her arms 
about me once more. Peggotty, however, did not 
share my transports, and was altogether confused 
and out of sorts. She did not want to go home. 
I saw that as plain as day. 

But the Rookery came at last — ^the door 
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opened, and I sprang in, half laughing and half 
crying as I looked for my mother. It was not 
she who met me, but a strange servant. 

"Why, Peggotty,'' I said ruefuUy, "isn't she 
come home?" 

"Yes, yes, Master Davy,*' said Peggotty. 
"Wait a bit, Master Davy, and I'll— I'll tell you 
something." 

"What's the matter?" said I, quite frightened. 
"Where's mamma?" 

"Nothing's the matter, bless^you. Master Davy 
dear I" she answered, with an air of cheerfulness, 
untying her bonnet with a shaking hand, and 
speaking in a breathless sort of way; "what do 
you think? You have got a Pal" 

I trembled, and turned white. 

"A new one," Peggotty gave a gasp, as if she 
were swallowing something hard, and, putting 
out her hitnd, said: "Come and see him." 

"I don't want to see him." 

"And your mamma," said Peggotty. 

I ceased to draw back, and we went straight to 
the best* parlor, where she left me. On one side 
of the fire, sat my mother; on the other, Mr. 
Miu-dstone. My mother dropped her work, ind 
arose hurriedly, but timidly, I thought. 

"Now, Clara, my dear," 'said Mr. Murdstone, 
"recollect! control yourself, Davy boy, how do 
you do?" 
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I gave him my hand. Then I went and kissed 
my mother; she kissed me, patted me gently on 
the shoulder, and sat down again to her work. I 
could not look at her, I could not look at him. I 
knew quite well that he was looking at us both; 
and I turned to the window and looked out at 
some shrubs that were drooping their heads in the 
cold. 

As soon as I could, I crept upstairs. My old 
dear bedroom was changed, and I was to lie a 
long way off. I roamed into the yard. The 
empty dog^kennel was filled up with a great dog 
— deep-mouthed and black-haired like Him — 
and he was very angry at the sight of me, and 
sprang out to get me. 

I rushed up the stairs to my new room, and oh, 
how lonesome and forlorn I felt as I sat down 
upon the edge of the bed. I was crying all the 
time, but except that I was conscious of being 
cold and dejected, I am sure I never thought 
why I cried. At length, overcome entirely with 
misery, I rolled myself up in the counterpane and 
drifted off to sleep. 

I was awakened by somebody saying, "Here 
he is 1" and uncovering my hot head. My mother 
and Peggotty had come to look for me, and it was 
one of tihem who had done it. 

"Davy," said my mother, "what's the matter?" 

I thought it very strange that she should ask 
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me, and answered, "Nothing/* I turned over on 
my face, to hide my trembling lip, which an- 
swered her with greater truth, 

"Davy, my child!" said my mother. 

No words she could have uttered would have 
affected me so much, then. I hid my tears in the 
bed-clothes, and pressed her from me with my 
hand, when she would have raised me. 

Then I felt the touch of a hand that I knew 
was neither hers nor Peggotty's, and slipped to 
my feet at the bedside. It was Mr. Murdstone's 
hand, and be kept it on my arm as he said: 
"What's this? Clara, my love, have you forgot- 
ten? Fimmess, my dearl" 

"I am very sorry, Edward," said my mother, 
"I meant to be very good." 

"Go below, my dear," he answered. "David 
and I will come down together." 

When we two were left alone, he shut the door, 
and holding me standing before him, looked 
steadily into my eyes. 

"David," he said, making his lips thin, by 
pressing them together, "if I have an obstinate 
horse or dog to deal with, I beat him. I say to 
myself, 'I'll conquer that fellow-/ and if it were 
to cost him all the blood he had, I should do it. 
What is that upon your face?" 

"Dirt," I said. 

He knew it was the mark of tears as well as I. 
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But if he had asked the question twenty times, 
each time with twenty blows, I believe my baby 
heart would have burst before I would have told 
him so. 

"You have a good deal of intelligence for a 
little fellow/' he said, with a grave smile that be- 
longed to him, "and you understood me very well, 
I see. Wash that face, sir, and come down with 
me. 

"Clara, my dear,*' he said, when I had done his 
bidding, and he walked me into the parlor, with 
his hand still on my arm; "you will not be made 
uncomfortable any more, I hope. We shall soon 
improve our youthful humors." 

An act of kindness just then might . have 
changed all the world for me. A word of under- 
standing for my loneliness, an assurance that my 
home was really mine, might have made me re- 
spect my new father instead of hate him. But 
the word was not spoken, and the time for it was 
soon gone. 

We dined alone, we three together. He seemed 
to be very fond of my mother — I am afraid I 
liked him none the better for that — ^and she was 
very fond of him. I gathered from what they 
said, tJiat an elder sister of his was coming to stay 
with them, and the lady arrived that very eve- 
ning. 

She was very dark, like her brother, with heavy 
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eyebrows nearly meeting over her large nose. 
She brought with her two uncompromising hard 
black boxes that seemed just to fit her. 

After being cordially received by my mother 
and Mr. Murdstone, she looked at me: 

*^Is that your boy, sister-in-law?" 

My mother acknowledged me. 

"Generally speaking/' said Miss Murdstone, 
"I don't like boys. How d'ye do, boy r 

Under these encouraging circumstances, I re- 
plied that I was very well, and that I hoped she 
was the same, with such an indifferent grace, that 
Miss Murdstone disposed of me in two words: 

"Wants manner 1" 

As well as I could make out, she had no inten- 
tion of ever leaving. She began to "help" my 
mother next morning, and was in and out of the 
store-closet all day, putting things to rights, and 
making havoc in the old arrangements. From 
that time Miss Murdstone kept the keys in her 
own little jail bag all day, and under her pillow 
at night, and my mother had no more to do with 
them than I had. 

Alm6st at once the Murdstones began to talk 
of my being sent away to boarding school, and 
my mother of course dared not say I was too 
young, though I am sure she thought so. In the 
meantime, we went on with our lessons together, 
under the supervision of my step-father and his 
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sister, who found them a favorable occasion for 
giving my mother lessons in that miscalled firm- 
ness which was now the bane of both our lives. 

But under the new management, my lessons 
became grievous daily drudgery and misery. 
I bring back one morning: * 

I come into the second-best parlor after break- 
fast with my books and slate. My mother is 
ready for me at her writing-desk, but not half so 
ready as Mr. Murdstone in his easy-chair by the 
window, though he pretends to be reading a book, 
or as Miss Murdstone, sitting near my mother, 
stringing steel beads. The very sight of these 
two has such an influence over me that I begin to 
feel the words I have been at infinite pains to get 
into my head all sliding away and going I don't 
know where. 

I take a last drowning look at the page as I 
give the first book to my mother, and start oflF 
aloud at a racing pace while I have got it fresh. 
I trip over a word. Mr. Murdstone looks up. I 
trip over another word. Miss Murdstone looks 
up. I redden, tumble over half-a-dozen words, 
and stop. I think my mother would show me the 
book if she dared, but she does not dare, and she 
says softly: 

"Oh, Davy I Davyl" 

"Now, Clara," says Mr. Murdstone, "be firm 
with the boy. Don't say: *0h, Davy, DavyT 
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that's childish. He knows his lesson, or he does 
not know it." 

"He does not know it," Miss Murdstone inter- 
poses, awfully. 

"I am really afraid he does not," says my 
mother. 

"Then you see, Clara," returns Miss Murd- 
stone, "you should just give him the book back 
and make him know it." 

"Yes, certainly," says my mother; "that is 
what I intend to do, my dear Jane. Now, Davy, 
try once more, and don't be stupid." 

TJie natural result of this treatment was to 
make me sullen, and my temper was not im- 
proved by the sense that I was daily shut out 
from my mother. 

One morning, after about six months of these 
lessons, when I went into the parlor with my 
books, I found my mother looking anxious. Miss 
Murdstone looking firm, and Mr. Murdstone 
binding something round the bottom of a cane — 
a lithe and limber cane, which he left oflF binding 
when I came in, and poised and switched in the 
air. 

"Now, David," he said, "you must be far more 
careful today than usual." He gave the cane 
another poise and another switch, and laid it 
down beside him with an expressive look and 
took up his book. 
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I felt the words of my lessons slipping off, not 
one by one, or line by line, but by the entire page. 

We began badly, and went on worse. I had 
come in, with an idea that I was very well pre- 
pared, but it turned out to be quite a mistake. 
Book after book was added to the heap of fail- 
ures. And when we came to the last, my mother 
burst out crying. 

"Clara I" said Miss Murdstone, in her warning 
voice. 

Mr. Murdstone laid down his book and stood 
up, cane in hand. 

"David, you and I will go upstairs," he said. 

He walked me up to my room slowly and 
gravely, and when we got there, suddenly twisted 
my head under his arm. 

"Mr. Murdstone! Sir I" I cried to him. "Don't I 
Pray don't beat me 1 1 have tried to learn, sir, but 
I can't learn while you and Miss Murdstone are 
by. I can't indeed I" 

"Can't you, indeed, David?" he said. "We'U 
try that." 

He had my head as in a vise, but I twined 
round him somehow, and stopped him for a mo- 
ment, entreating him not to beat me. It was only 
for a moment that I stopped him, for he cut me 
heavily an instant afterwards, and in the same 
instant I caught his hand in my mouth, and bit 
it through. 
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He beat me then, as if he would have beaten 
me to death. Above all the noise we made, I 
heard them running up the stairs, and crying out 
— I heard my mother crying out — ^and Peggotty. 
Then he was gone; the door was locked; and I 
lay, torn and sore and raging, upon the floor, 

How well I recollect, when I became quiet, 
what an unnatural stillness seemed to reign 
through the whole house I How well I remember, 
when my smart and passion began to cool, how 
wicked I began to feel! 

I crawled up from the floor, and saw my face 
in the glass, so swollen, red, and ugly that it 
almost frightened me. My stripes were sore and 
stiff, and made me cry afresh, when I moved; but 
they were nothing to the guilt I felt. 

When it had begun to grow dark, the key was 
turned and Miss Murdstone came in with some 
bread and meat and milk. These she put down 
upon the table, glaring at me the while with ex- 
emplary firmness, and then retired, locking the 
door after her. Would any one else come? 
When this appeared improbable for that night I 
undressed and went to bed, and there I began to 
wonder fearfully what would be done to me. 
Whether it was a criminal act that I had com- 
mitted? Whether I should be taken into custody 
and sent to prison? Whether I was at all in dan- 
ger of being hanged? 
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For five days — each one years in length — ^Miss 
Murdstone was my jailer. Each evening she 
marched me to the parlor to be present during the 
family prayers. We entered after everybody 
else was pilaced, and left before any one rose from 
devotions. My mother kept her face turned 
away; nobody noticed me, giobody spoke to me; 
Mr. Murdstone's hand was bound up in a large 
linen wrapper. 

On the fifth night I heard my name softly 
whispered through the keyhole, and crept close, 
rejoicing that it was Peggotty at last. 

"Hist, Davy I" she said. "Be as soft as a 
mouse, or the Cat'll hear us." 

I understood this to mean Miss Murdstone, her 
room being close by. 

"How's manmia, dear Peggotty? Is she very 
angry with mer 

I could hear Peggotty crying softly on her side 
of the keyhole, as I was doing on mine, before she 
answered, "No. Not very." 

"What is going to be done with me, Peggotty, 
dear? Do you know?" 

"School. Near London." 

"When, Peggotty?" 

"Tomorrow." 

"Shan't I see mamma?" 

"Yes," said Peggotty. "Morning. And, dear, 
if I ain't been azactly as intimate with you as I 
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used to be, it ain't because I don't love you just 
as well and more, my precious. It's because I 
thought it better for you, and for someone else 
besides. Dayy,my darling, can you hear? What 
I want to say is: that you must never forget me. 
For I'll never forget you. And I'll take as much 
care of your mamma, Davy, as ever I took of you. 
And I won't leave her. And I'll write to you, 
dear, though I ain't no scholar. And I'll — 
I'll — " Peggotty fell to kissing the keyhole, as 
she couldn't kiss me. 

"Thank you, dear Peggotty," said I. "Will 
you write and tell Mr. Peggotty and Emily, and 
Mrs. Gummidge and Ham, that I am not so bad 
as they might suppose, and that I sent 'em all my 
love — especially to little Emily ? Will you, if you 
please, Peggotty?" 

The kind soul promised, and we both of us 
kissed the keyhole with the greatest affection — I 
patted it with my hand, I recollect, as if it had 
been her honest face — ^and parted. 

In the morning Miss Murdstoiie told me I was 
going to school, and bade me come downstairs 
and have my breakfast. There I found my 
mother, very pale and with red eyes, into whose 
arn^s I ran, and begged her pardon from my suf- 
fering soul. 

"Oh, Davy!" she said. "That you could hurt 
any one I love! Try to be better, pray to be bet- 
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terl I forgive you; but I am so grieved, Davy, 
that you should have such bad passions in youi? 
heart." 

They had persuaded her that I was a wicked 
fellow, and she was more sorry for that than for 
my going away. I felt it sorely. I tried to eat 
my parting breakfast, but my tears dropped 
upon my bread and butter, and trickled into my 
tea. I saw my mother look at me sometimes, and 
then glance at the watchful Miss Murdstone, and 
then look down, or look away. 

When the carrier arrived, my box was taken 
out to his cart and lifted in. 

"Clara I" said Miss Murdstone, in her warning 
tone. 

"Yes, my dear Jane," returned my mother. 
"Good-bye, Davy. You are going for your own 
good. Good-bye, my child. You will come home 
in the holidays, and be a better boy. Grod bless 
youl" 

Miss Murdstone was good enough to take me 
out to the cart, and to say on the way that she 
hoped I would repent, before I came to a bad 
end. 

We had gone nearly ban a mile, and my hand- 
kerchief was quite wet through, when Peggotty 
burst from a hedge and climbed into the cart. 
She squeezed me tight, without a word, crammed 
a bag of cakes into my pocket, put a purse into 
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my hand, and was gone again, after a final 
squeeze, as quickly as she had come. 

"Suppose we spread your handkerchief upon 
the horse's back to dry," suggested the carrier, 
whose name, by the way, was Barkis. 

We did so, and I then peeped into the purse. 
It had three bright shillings in it from Peggotty, 
and — ^more precious still — ^two half-crowns folded 
together in a bit of paper, on which was written, 
in my mother's hand, "For Davy. With my 
love." 

I was so overcome by this that I asked the 
carrier to reach me my handkerchief again, but 
he said I had better let it dry. I thought so too, 
and wiped my eyes on my sleeve. But it was 
some time before I could prevent an occasional 
sob. 

Then I remembered the cakes and offered one 
to the carrier. He swallowed it at one gulp, and 
then asked: "Did she make 'em?" 

"Peggotty, you mean, sir?" 

"Ahl" said Mr. Barkis. "Her." 

On being assured that she had. Mr. Barkis 
said nothing for some moments. Then: "Per- 
haps you might be writin' to her?" 

"Yes, indeed," I said. 

"Then you just say to her that Barkis is 
willin'. Would you?" 

"Yes, sir," I replied, wondering why he could 
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not deliver the message himself when he returned. 
But I sent this note, while I waited at Yarmouth 
for the coach which was to take me on the second 
stage of my journey: 
My Deab Pegqotty, 

I have come here safe. Barkis is willing. 
My love to mamma. 

Yours affectionately, 

Davy. 
P. S. — He says he particularly wants you to 
know Barkis is willing. 
There is not time to tell here how a waiter 
rohhed me not only of my dinner, but of a large 
tip besides, and of my further adventures on the 
way to London, where I was supposed to be met. 
As the guard helped me down from the coach, 
he yelled in at the office door: "Is there anybody 
here for a yoongster booked in the name of Murd- 
stone, from Bloonderstone, Sooffolk, to be left 
till called for?" 
Nobody answered. 

"Try Copperfield, if you please, sir,'* said I. 
"Is there anybody here for a yoongster, booked 
in the name of Murdstone, from Bloonderstone, 
Sooffolk, but owning to the name of Copperfield, 
to be left till called for r said the guard. "Come ! 
Is there anybody?" 

There was not. The clerk invited me to come 
in behind the counter, and sit down on the lug- 
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gage scales. I did so, feeling more solitary than 
Robinson Crusoe, who had nobody to look at him 
and see that he was solitary. 

When I had quite worn myself into a fever of 
anxiety, a man entered and whispered to the 
clerk, who slanted me off the scale, and pushed 
me over to him as if I were weighed, bought, de- 
livered, and paid for. 

As I went out of the office, hand in hand with 
the stranger, I stole a look at him. He was a 
gaunt, sallow young man, with hollow cheeks, 
dressed in a rusty suit of black, which was short 
in the sleeves and legs, and his white neckerchief 
was not over clean. 

"You're the new boy?" he said. 

"Yes, sir," I said. I supposed I was. I didn't 
know, 

"I am Mr. Mell, one of the masters at Salem 
House," he said. 

I found this school to be a square brick build- 
ing of bare and unfurnished appearance. The 
students were all away for the holidays, and the 
schoolroom, when I took my first peep at it with 
Mr. Mell, seemed the most forlorn and desolate 
place I had ever seen. Scraps of copy-books and 
exercises littered the dirty floor, and there was a 
strange unwholesome smell, like mildewed cor- 
duroys, sweet apples wanting air, and rotten 
books. 
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There could not well have been more ink 
splashed about it, if it had been roofless from the 
time it was built, and the skies had rained 
ink through the varying seasons of the year. 

Mr. Mell left me for a moment, and, as I 
walked toward thle upper end of the long room, I 
came upon a pasteboard sign, lying upon a desk: 

TAKE CAB£ OF HIM 
HE BITES 

I sprang upon the desk, and looked fearfully 
aroimd, expecting to see a dog come charging at 
me, and there Mr. Mell found me: 

"What are you doing, Copperfield?" he asked. 

"Looking for the dog, sir?" I replied. 

"Dog? What dog?" 

I pointed to the sign. 

"That's not a dog, Copperfield," he said 
gravely, "that's a boy. I am sorry," he con- 
tinued, as he lifted me down, "but my instruc- 
tions are to put this placard on your back." 

The thing was fashioned to fit on my shoulders 
like a knapsack. What I suffered nobody can 
imagine. Whether it was possible for people to 
see me or not, I always fancied that somebody 
was reading it. It was no relief to turn round 
and find nobody; for wherever my back was, 
there I imagined somebody always to be, until 
at last I positively began to have a dread of 
myself as the boy who did bite. 
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Mr. Creakle, the owner of the school, was a 
short, thick-set man, with a little nose and a hig 
chin, and no hair on the top of his head. When 
I was first presented to him, he sat in an arm 
chair, with a tumbler and bottle beside him. 

"Sol" he said, "this is the yoimg gentleman 
whose teeth are to be filed I Turn him round." 

My placard was duly exhibited. 

"I have the happiness to know Mr. Murd- 
stone," he continued, "and a worthy man he is — 
a man of strong character. I know him and he 
knows me. Do you know me?" 

With that he reached out and caught my ear 
in a fierce pinch, and went on in the odd whisper, 
which I f oimd later he always used, having lost 
his voice; "I would have you know, boy, right 
now, I am a Tartar. When I say I will have a 
thing done, I will have it done. I am a deter- 
mined character, that's what I am. I do 'my 
duty, I do. And now that you know a little 
about me, you may go." 

He gave a final screw to my ear that brought 
the tears to my eyes, and I was very glad of his 
permission to retire. But I could not go without 
one plea. 

"Sir," I said, stepping back out of reach, "if 
you please, if I might be allowed — I am very 
sorry indeed, sir, for what I did — ^If you would 
just take this sign oflf my back before the boys — " 
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I got no further. Mr. Creakle made a dive 
at me, and I tmned and ran pell-mell, never 
stopping mitil I reached my own room, wheye I 
went to bed, as it was time, and lay quaking for a 
couple of hours. 

Luckily my worrisome sign did not cause me 
half the trouble with the boys that I expected. 
This was due in a great measure to the kindness 
of Tommy Traddles, the first boy to arrive. A 
dear, jolly good fellow he was, who laughed 
heartily at my predicament, and pretended to 
think that it was a joke. Most of the other boys 
seemed to think so, too, after his introduction of 
me. A few, however, could not resist dancing 
about me in pretended fear, and patting me gin- 
gerly on the head, lest I should bite, and saying: 
"Lie down, Towser." 

I was not considered, however, to be entirely 
removed from the ban until J. Steerforth ar- 
rived. Before this boy, who was reputed to be a 
great scholar, and was very good-looking, and at 
least half-a-dozen years my senior, I was carried 
as before a magistrate. After hearing the par- 
ticulars, he was pleased to state that my punish- 
ment was "a jolly shame"; for which I became 
bound to him ever afterwards. 

"What money have you, Copperfield?" he 
said, walking aside with me, when he had thus 
disposed of my affair. 
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I told him, and he at once suggested taking 
care of it for me, adding also that it was cus- 
tomary for a new boy to stand treat to the others. 
I was quite willing, but felt helpless; whereupon 
he offered to get the things for me and smuggle 
them upstairs. I did not dare say anything, and 
meekly handed over the money forthwith. 

"There you are, young Copperfield," he said 
delightedly, later, as he spread the provender out 
upon my bed, "and a royal spread you've got I" 

I immediately begged him to do the honors of 
the feast; and my request being seconded by the 
other boys, he sat upon my pillow, and handed 
round the viands with perfect fairness. 

I heard all kinds of things about the schooL 
Mr. Mell, they said, was not a bad sort, but 
poorly paid. Mr. Creakle was very ignorant and 
thrashed the boys unmercifully all except Steer- 
forth, whom he dared not touch, because he was 
the best paying scholar there, being the only 
parlor boarder. Steerf orth's mother was a rich 
widow. But it was not the big handsome fellow's 
reputed wealth that counted with the boys. He 
had many qualities which they admired, and as 
for me, I soon became his willing slave. We 
struck up a mutual benefit. He took me imder 
his protection and did my sums, while I enter- 
tained him, and the other boys of our room, hour 
after hour, with tales from my early reading. 
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Although Mr. Creakle's school was far 
from being noted for its scholarship, I really 
. made very good progress with my books, as the 
days went on, thanks to Mr. Mell. But this 
quiet, gentle tutor was not generally popular, be- 
cause Steerforth did not like him; and Steer- 
f orth's likes and dislikes were so much the law 
that when the two came, one day, to an open 
quarrel, poor Mr, Mell was discharged. Every 
one in the school took Steerforth's side, except 
Traddles, who in spite of a sound thrashing ad- 
ministered by Mr. Creakle, sturdily maintained 
that he did not care. Mr. Mell was ill used. 

"Who has ill used him, you girlf^ sneered 
Steerforth. 

"Why, you have," returned Traddles. 

"What have I done?" said Steerforth. 

"What have you done?" retorted Traddles. 
"Hurt his feelings and lost him his situation." 

"His feelings! repeated Steerforth, disdain- 
fully. "His feelings will soon get the better of 
it, I'll be bound. His feelings are not like yours, 
Miss Traddles. As to his situation — ^which was 
a precious one, wasn't it? — do you suppose I am 
not going to write home and take care that he 
gets some money? Polly!" 

This intention seemed very noble in our hero. 
No one gave any consideration to what Traddles 
had said. But as I look back at it now, I should 
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rather have been he that day than any other boy 
in the room. And I think all of you fellows will 
say so, too. 

There is not time to tell here of further events 
at school; of my bitter-sweet vacation at the holi- 
days, of the death of my dear mother, close upon 
my birthday, in March. I pass over it all to my 
return home — ^no, I cannot say that word — ^to 
Mr. and Miss Murdstone. For my faithful Peg- 
gotty was gone, too. She could not remain with 
Miss Murdstone, and so had at last consented to 
recognize that "Barkis was willing." She and 
the carrier had married in the church at Yar- 
mouth, and gone on a short wedding journey, 
with only Emily and I in attendance — Pretty 
Emily, who was very much grown now, and 
shyer about letting me kiss her. 

In what words shall I describe that state of 
neglect in which I lived for a time apart from the 
society of those of my own age, apart from all 
companionship save my spiritless thoughts — ^it 
seems to cast its gloom even here! I was not 
actively ill-used. 

I was not beaten, or starved; but day by day 
I was made to feel how perfectly useless and in 
the way I was. I think I could not have borne it, 
but for the riches of my father's book-shelves. 
These, alone, were left to me. 

Finally, there came to our house, one day, a 
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gentleman who accosted me as "Brooks of Shef- 
field." It was one of the men who had laughed at 
me, when I went with Mr. Mm*dstone to the 
seashore. 

It seems this man was in the wine business 
in London. I was packed off with him — ^at ten 
years old — ^and put to washing bottles in a vile- 
smelling warehouse down by the \^ter-side. I 
had for my companions here a lad called Mick 
Walker, who always wore a ragged apron and a 
paper cap, and another boy who, because of his 
queer complexion, was called Mealy Potatoes. 
All my hojies of growing up to be a learned and 
distinguished man were now crushed. The shame 
I felt in my position, the misery it was to believe 
that what I had learned would pass away from 
me, little by little, never to be brought back any 
more, cannot be written. 

I earned seven shillings a week (about $1.68), 
and with that I had to buy my food. My lodg- 
ings, clothes and washings were arranged and 
paid for by Mr. Murdstone. I had a cheerless, 
scantily furnished room upstairs in the home of a 
Mr. Micawber, a portly, dignified, scholarly man, 
with a large, shiny bald head and rusty, genteel 
clothes. Mr. Micawber was always "in difficul- 
ties," as his wife expressed it, and perpetually 
dodging his creditors, hoping against hope for 
"something to turn up." I, myself, made no end 
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of trips to the pawnshop for them, Mr. Micaw- 
ber being too proud for such an errand, and Mrs. 
Micawber bothered with the care of the twins (I 
never saw her detached from both of them at the 
same time), and not daring to trust "the 
Orfling," their maid of all work, a half-witted 
orphan from St. Luke's workhouse. 

The Micawbers were kind to me in their way, 
but in no wise the sort of friends for a little boy in 
a big city. From Monday morning until Satur- 
day night, I had no advice, no encouragement, 
and no help of any kind. I worked with common 
men and boys, a shabby, half -starved child. But 
for the mercy of God and the memory of my dear 
mother, I might easily have become a little thief 
or a vagabond. 

Finally Mr. Micawber's difficulties came to a 
climax and the family left London. I could not 
bear the thought of strange lodgings, so decided 
to run away from it all. Somewhere I had an 
aunt. Miss Betsy Trotwood, my father's 
sister. My mother had often spoken of her as 
an 9dd woman, kind in her way, with no liking 
for boys. She would not turn away from her 
own flesh and blood, however, I felt sure, and I 
was determined to go to her. So, without dis- 
closing my intention, I wrote to Peggotty for 
Aunt's Betsy's address and the loan of a guinea. 

Her answer soon came with much love and the 
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money. Miss Trotwood lived, somewhere near 
Dover. In my ignorance, this information seemed 
quite sufficient, and I longed eagerly for Satur- 
day night. I felt that I was in honor boimd to 
finish the week at the warehouse, for my em- 
ployers had paid me a week in advance in the 
beginning. When the happy hour arrived, I 
asked Mick Walker to tell the boss that I had to 
change my lodgings and hurried off forthwith, 
thus avoiding to present myself as usual for my 
wages. 

I hired a carter to take my box to the Dover 
coach-office, intending to leave it until called for, 
but the rascal managed to make off with it and 
my precious half -guinea, too. I chased him until 
I was out of breath, and then, perforce, gave up 
and sank sobbing on a doorstep. But not for an 
instant did I think of giving up the journey. 

I had three half -pence in my pocket. I rose 
. up and trudged on until I chanced upon a little 
pawn-shop. I left it richer by nine pence and 
poorer by a waistcoat. If I reached my destina- 
tion with my shirt and trousers intact all would 
be well. 

I dared not ask for aid of any sort for fear of 
being seized and sent back to London. Penni- 
less, half-famished, sunburned, footsore, and al- 
most too spent to stand, I at last limped in upon 
the bare white downs of Dover. Such answers 
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as I received to my inquiries for Miss Trotwood! 
One said that she was made fast to the great 
buoy outside the harbor, and could only be visited 
at half -tide; another, that she was locked up for 
child-stealing; a third, that she was seen to 
moimt a broom, in the last high wind, and make 
direct for Calais; etc. 

Finally, as I sat dejected on the doorstep of an 
empty shop, a fly-driver, in passing, dropped a 
horse blanket. I sprang to hand it up to him, 
and as he looked good-natured, I repeated my 
well-worn question once again. 

"Trotwood," said he. "Let me see. Old 
lady? Pretty stiff in the back?" "Yes," I said. 
"I should think it very likely." 

"Carries a bag?" said he. "And comes down 
upon you sharp?" 

My heart sank within me as I acknowledged 
the undoubted accuracy of this description. 

"If you go up there," pointing with his whip 
toward the heights, "and keep right on till you 
come to some houses facing the sea, I think youll 
hear of her. My opinion is she won't stand for 
anything, so here's a penny for you." 

I accepted the gift tliMikfuUy, and bought a 
loaf with it. Despatching this much-needed re- 
freshment by the way, I went in the direction in- 
dicated, and had the good fortune to find a maid 
of Miss Trotwood's in a shop. She kindly per- 
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mitted me to follow her home, and we soon came 
to a very neat little cottage with cheerful bow- 
windows. In front of it was a small garden full 
of flowers, carefully tended, and smelling de- 
liciously. The maid left me standing outside the 
gate. Indeed, I know now that she dared not 
take the responsibility of my introduction. 

And a sorry enough figure I was! My shoes 
had shed themselves until their very shape and 
form had departed; my hat was crushed and 
bent; my shirt and trousers stained and torn; my 
hair had not seen a brush or comb since leaving 
London; my face, neck, and hands were burned, 
to a berry-brown; and from head to foot I was 
powdered with dust. 

With my legs shaking under me, I stood won- 
dering how best to proceed, when there came out 
of the house a lady with a handkerchief tied over 
her cap, a pair of gardening gloves on her hands, 
and carrying a great knife. I knew her imme- 
diately to be Miss Betsy, for she came stalking 
out of the house exactly as my poor mother had 
so often described her stalking up our garden at 
Blunderstone Rookery. 

"Go along I No boys here !" said Miss Betsy. 

I watched her, with my heart at my lips, as she 
marched to a corner of her garden, and stooped 
to dig. Then, without a scrap of courage, but 
with a great deal of desperation, I went softly in 
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and stood beside her, touching her with my 
finger. 

"If you please, ma'am," I began. 

She started and looked up. 

"If you please, aunt." 

"EH?" exclaimed Miss Betsy, in a tone of 
amazement I have never heard approached. 

"If you please, aunt, I am yoiu* nephew." 

"Oh, Lord," said my aunt, and sat flat down 
in the path. 

"I am David Copperfield. I used often to 
hear my dear mother speak of you. I have been 
so neglected and unhappy since she died, that I 
ran away to come to you. I walked all the way, 
and pawned my clothes for food, and IVe not 
been in a bed since I started." 

Here my self-support gave way all at oncer 
and with a movement of my hands, intended to 
show her my ragged state, and call to witness 
that I had suffered something, I broke into a 
passion of crying, which I suppose had been pent 
up in me all the week. 

My aunt, with every sort of expression, sat on 
the gravel, staring at me, until I began to cry; 
when she got up in a great hurry, collared me, 
and took me into the parlor. Her first proceed- 
ing there was to unlock a tall press, bring out 
several bottles, and pour some of the contents of 
each into my mouth. I think they must have 
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been taken out at random, for I am sure I tasted 
aniseed water, anchovy sauce, and salad dressing. 

Then she put me on the sofa, and sent for a 
Mr. Dick, who came shortly, a grey-headed, 
florid old gentleman, with a pleasant, whimsical 
appearance. When my aunt appealed to him as 
to what should be done with me, his advice was 
brief and to the point: "Wash him!" 

The bath was a great comfort. For I began 
to feel sharp pains in my limbs from lying out in 
the fields, and I was so tired that I could hardly 
keep myself awake for five minutes together. 
Dressed in clothes of Mr. Dick's and bundled in 
great shawls, I sank to sleep on the sofa, and 
awoke to dine on roast fowl and pudding, while 
my aunt asked me innumerable questions, and 
spoke of my mother and Peggotty. 

On going down to breakfast the next morning, 
I found my aunt in a brown study, with her arm 
upon the tea tray, and the urn fast covering the 
cloth with water. All through the meal, she kept 
looking at me as if I were an immense way off, 
and finally she burst out with: 

"Well, I have written to Mr. Murdstone!" 

"Shall I — be — ^given up to him?" I faltered. 

"I don't know," said my aunt. "We shall see." 

"Oh, I can't think what I shall do," I ex- 
claimed, "if I Have to go back to Mr. Murd- 
stonel" 
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"I don't know anything about it," said my 
aunt, shaking her head. ''I can't say, I am sure. 
We shall see.'* 

My spirits sank under these words, and I do 
not know how I should have kept up while we 
were waiting to hear from Mr. Murdstone, but 
for Mr. Dick, who showed me a wonderful kite he 
had made, and entertained me with such queer 
jests that I privately asked my aunt if the man 
was mad. The question threw her into quite a 
state, but I gathered from her remarks that Mr. 
Dick's own brother would have shut him up in an 
insane asylum for life had she not interfered. Her 
championship of the poor harmless fellow quite 
warmed my breast and filled me with hope, for I 
saw that there was something about my aunt, odd 
though she was, to be honored and trusted. 

In due time word came that Mr. Murdstone 
would call upon my aunt on a certain day. All 
that day I sat in fear. Oiu* dinner had 
been postponed; but it was growing so late that 
my aunt had ordered it to be got ready, when she 
gave a sudden alarm of donkeys, and to my con- 
sternation, I beheld Miss Murdstone, on a side- 
saddle, ride deliberately over the sacred piece of 
green on which my aunt never allowed donkeys, 
and stop in front of the house, looking about her. 

"Gro along with you I" cried my aunt, shaking 
her head and her fist out of the window. "You 
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have no business there. How dare you trespass? 
Go along! Oh, you bold-faced thing I" 

My aunt was so exasperated by the coolness 
with which Miss Murdstone looked about her, 
that I really believe she did not know what to do. 
I hastened to tell her who it was, and that Mr. 
Murdstone was following behind, but it made no 
difference. 

"I don't care who it is!" cried my aunt, step- 
ping out with decision. "I won't be trespassed 
upon. Go away 1 Janet, turn him round. Lead 
him off!" and I saw a sort of hurried battle-piece, 
in which the donkey stood resisting everybody; 
with all his four legs planted different ways, while 
Janet tried to pull him round by the bridle, Mr. 
Murdstone tried to lead him on, and Miss Murd- 
stone struck at Janet with a parasol, and several 
boys, who had come to see the engagement, 
shouted vigorously. 

Finally, my aunt marched past the visitors 
with great dignity, and waited in the drawing- 
room for Janet to announce them. 

"Shall I go away, aunt?" I asked, trembling. 

"No, certainly not!" said my aunt. She 
pushed me into a corner near her, and fenced me 
in with a chair, and there I stayed throughout the 
interview, which was from the beginning a sharp 
passage of arms. 

^'I was not aware at first to whom I had the 
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pleasure of objecting," said my aunt "But I 
don't allow anybody to ride over that turf; I 
make no exceptions." 

"Your regulation is rather awkward to 
strangers," said Miss Murdstone. 

"Is it?" returned my aunt, drily. And then, 
with a keen look at my step-father, "You'll ex- 
cuse my saying, sir, that I think it would have 
been a much better and happier thing if you had 
left that poor child alone." (Meaning my 
mother.) 

Mr. Murdstone colored and said nothing. 

"I so far agree with what Miss Trotwood has 
remarked," put in Miss Murdstone, "that I con- 
sider our late lamented Clara to have been in all 
essential respects, a mere child." 

"It is a comfort to you and me, ma'am," said 
my aimt, "who are getting on in life, and are not 
likely to be made unhappy by our personal at- 
tractions, that nobody can say the same of us!" 

"I need hardly say, Miss Trotwood," inter- 
posed Mr. Murdstone, striking at once to the 
point, "that this unhappy boy has always given 
us great trouble and imeasiness. He is stubborn 
and sullen and has an unmanageable temper." 

"It can hardly be necessary for me to confirm 
anything stated by my brother," said Miss 
Murdstone; "but I beg to observe, that, of all 
the boys in the world, I believe he is the worst." 
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"Strong I" said my aunt, shortly. 

"I have my own opinions, Miss Trotwood," 
continued Mr. Murdstone, scowling, "as to the 
best way to bring him up. I obtained a respecta- 
ble place for him — " 

"Was it the sort of place you would have put 
a boy of your own in?" asked my aunt. 

"If he had been my brother's own boy," struck 
in Miss Murdstone, "his character, I trust, would 
have been altogether diflFerent." 

"Or if the poor child, his mother, had been 
alive, he would still have gone into the respectable 
business, would he?" said my aunt. 

"I believe," said Mr. Murdstone, with a nod 
of his head, "that Clara would have disputed 
nothing which myself and my sister were agreed 
was for the best." 

"Humph 1" said my aunt. "Poor unfortunate 
babyl" 

"I am here. Miss Trotwood," continued Mr. 
Murdstone, with dignity, "to take David back 
and to deal with him as I think right. You seem 
to have some notion of abetting him in running 
away. Let me say that if you abet him once, you 
abet him for good and all. I am not to be trifled 
with. I am here to take him. Is he ready to go? 
If he is not, henceforth my doors are shut against 
him, and yours, I take it for granted, are opened 
to him." 
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To this my aunt had listened with the closest 
attention, sitting perfectly upright, with her 
hands folded on one knee, and looking grimly on 
the speaker. 

"Are you ready to go, David?" she asked. 

I answered no, and entreated her not to let me 
go. I said that neither Mr. nor Miss Murdstone 
had ever liked me, or had been kind to me. That 
they had made my manuna, who always loved me 
dearly, unhappy about me, and that I knew it 
well, and that Peggotty knew it. And I begged 
and prayed my aunt — ^to befriend and protect 
me, for my father's sake. 

"Mr. Dick," said my aunt,' "what shall I do 
with this child?" 

"Have him measured for a suit of clothes di- 
rectly," said Mr. Dick, in his usual happy fashion. 

"Mr. Dick," said my aunt, triumphantly, "give 
me your hand, for your common sense is inval- 
uable." 

Having shaken it with great cordiality, she 
pulled me towards her, and said to Mr. Murd- 
stone: "You can go when you like; I'll take my 
chance with the boy. If he's all you say he is, at 
least I can do as much for him as you have. But 
I don't believe a word of it I" 

"Miss Trotwood," rejoined Mr. Murdstone, 
shrugging his shoulders as he rose, "if you were a 
gentleman — " 
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"Bah I StuflF and nonsense!" said my aunt. 
"Don't talk to me r 

"How exquisitely polite!" exclaimed Miss 
Murdstone, rising. "Overpowering, really!" 

"Do you think I don't know," said my aunt, 
turning a deaf ear to the sister, and continuing to 
address the brother, and to shake her head at him 
with infinite expression, "what kind of life you 
must have led that poor, unhappy, misdirected 
baby? Do you think I don't know what a woeful 
day it was for the soft little creature when you 
first came in her way — " 

And then such a lecture as she read him, 
taking no notice whatever of the remarks which 
Miss Murdstone made to stop her! As for Mr. 
Murdstone, he listened with a smile, though I 
noticed that his color was all gone, and that he 
breathed as though he had been running. 

"Grood day to you, sir," said my aunt, when she 
had ended, "and goodbye ! Good day to you, too, 
ma'am," turning suddenly upon his sister. "Let 
me see you ride a donkey over my green again, 
and as sure as you have a head upon your shoul- 
ders, I'll knock your bonnet off, and tread upon 
it!" 

It would require a painter, and no common 
painter too, to depict my aimt's face as she de- 
livered herself of this very imexpected sentiment, 
and Miss Murdstone's face as; she heard it. 
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Without a word in answer, she discreetly put her 
arm through her brother's, and walked haughtily 
out of the cottage ; my aunt remaining in the win- 
dow looking after them, prepared, I have no 
doubt, to carry her threat into instant execution. 

No attempt at defiance being made, however, 
her face gradually relaxed, and became so pleas- 
ant that I was emboldened to kiss and thank her; 
which I did with great heartiness, and with both 
my arms clasped roimd her neck. I then shook 
hands with Mr. Dick, who shook hands with me 
a great many times, with repeated bursts of 
laughter. 

"You'll consider yoiu*self guardian, jointly 
with me, of this child, Mr. Dick," said my aunt. 

"I shaU be delighted," said Mr. Dick, "to be 
the guardian of David's son." 

"Very good," returned my aunt, 'Hhafs set- 
tled. I have been thinking, do you know, Mr. 
Dick, that I might call him Trotwood?" 

"Certainly," said Mr. Dick. "Trotwood Cop- 
perfield." 

My aunt took so kindly to the notion, that 
same ready-made clothes, which were purchased 
for me that afternoon, were marked "Trotwood 
Copperfield," in her own handwriting, and in in- 
delible marking-ink, before I put them on. 

Thus I began my new life in a new name, and 
with everything new about me. Now that the 
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state of doubt was over, I felt, for many days, 
like one in a dream. I never thought that I had 
a curious couple of guardians, in my aunt and 
Mr. Dick. I never thought of anything about 
myself, distinctly. The two things clearest in 
my mind were, that a remoteness had come upon 
the old Blunderstone life — which seemed to lie 
in the haze of an immeasurable distance; and that 
a curtain had forever fallen on my life at the 
warehouse. No one has ever raised that curtain 
since. I have lifted it for a moment, in this nar- 
rative, and I drop it again gladly. Hencefor- 
ward the life of the boy David Copperfield is 
merged into the personality of Trotwood Cop- 
perfield, Esquire, the growing man, and what- 
ever there was of happiness or of sorrow, of suc- 
cess or of failure, in that life must be learned 
elsewhere. 
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SQUIRE TRELAWNEY, Dr. Livesey, 
and others having asked me to write down 
the whole particulars about Treasure Is- 
land, and keeping nothing back but the bearings 
of the island, and that only because there is still 
treasure not lifted, I, Jim Hawkins, go back to 
the time when my father kept the Admiral Ben- 
bow Inn, and the brown old seaman arrived to 
take lodging under our roof. 

He came plodding to the inn door, his sea chest 
following in a hand-barrow; a tall, strong, heavy, 
nut-brown man; his pigtail falling over the shoul- 
ders of his soiled blue coat; his hands ragged and 
scarred, and a livid saber-cut across one cheek. 
I remember him looking roimd the cove and 
whistling to himself as he did so, and then break- 
ing out in the high, old tottering voice in an old 
sea-song I heard often afterward. 

"Much company, mate?" he asked my father, 
at length, and when told that there was not he 
replied: "This is the berth for me; I'm a plain 
man; rum and bacon and eggs is what I want, 
and a chance to watch the ships go by." 

The man who had brought his chest told us the 

From "Treasure Island," by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

232 
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stage had set him down at the Royal George, and 
that he had inquired for a quiet inn and had 
finally selected ours. That was all that was 
known about him. 

Shortly after his arrival, he took me aside and 
promised me fourpenny in silver a month to 
"keep my weather eye open for a seafaring man 
with one leg," and let him know the moment he 
appeared, and this I did for many a month; but 
nothing came of it. 

"The captain," as he asked us to call him, was 
a fearsome person when half full of rum. After 
the time he had paid for in advance had been long 
gone, he kept right on staymg at the Admiral 
Benbow, and my father let it go on, not daring 
to ask for his money, though we all felt that he 
had plenty in his chest. In all this time he never 
made a change in his dress except to once buy 
some stockings. He never wrote or received a 
letter, and seldom spoke to anybody except when 
drunk or near it. In and out of season, he kept 
up his infernal song: 

'^ Fifteen men on the dead man's chest- 
To-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 
Drink and the devil have done for the rest— 
To-ho-ho and a bottle of rum!" 

One morning when the captain had gone out 

to watch the ships go by, and I was laying the 

table against his return, a strange man came. He 

was not the man with one leg, nor did he look 
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much like a seafaring man, though he carried a 
cutlass, and I noticed that two fingers were miss- 
ing from his left hand. 

"Is this here table for my mate BiU?" he asked. 

I told him I did not know his mate Bill. He 
said he might like as not be called the captain, 
and had a cut on his cheek. Just then he saw the 
captain coming, and stepped into the parlor until 
he heard the door slam. Then he came back. 

"Bill,** he said, in a voice that I thought he 
tried to make bold and big. 

The captain spun around, with a sort of a gasp, 
and a more evil look than he gave the stranger I 
never saw. "Black Dogl" he said. 

"Black Dog as ever was, come for to see his old 
shipmate, Billy. Ah, Bill, Bill, we have had a 
sight of times, us two, since I lost them two 
talons," holding up his mutilated hand. 

"Now, look here," said the captain; "you've 
run me down and here I am; now what is it?" 

^ They had a glass of rum, and I was ordered to 
go out and leave the door open so there could be 
no "key holing! After a long time, I heard the 
captain exclaim: "No, no, no; and an end of it I 
If it comes to swinging, swing all, I say I" 

Then there was an explosion of oaths and the 
chairs and table went over in a lump, a clash of 
steel followed, then a cry of pain, and I saw the 
frtranger in full retreat, the captain following. 
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both with drawn cutlasses, and the former 
streaming with blood. 

Black Dog displayed a remarkably clean pair 
of heels, and he soon got away. The captain 
reeled and fell. Dr. Livesey, who had j,ust come 
to visit my father, said that he had had a stroke. A 
generous letting out of blood quickly brought 
him to, and the doctor helped him to bed with 
this caustic remark: 

"Now, mind you, I clear my conscience — ^the 
name of rum for you is death!" 

Soon the captain began to rave for his rum, 
and we found it could not well be denied him, for 
he said and meant it; "If I don't have a drain 
o' rum, Jim, I'll have the horrors. I seen some on 
'em already. I seen old FUnt in the comer there, 
plain as day." 

Then he said they were after him, and there 
was a lot of wild talk I couldn't understand. 

"Jim," he said. "If they get me the black 
summons, you pipe all hands, that doctor swab, 
magistrates, and sich, and have all old Flint's 
crew nm aboard the Admiral Benbow. It's the 
old sea chest they want. I was old Flint's first 
mate, and I'm the on'y one as knows the place. 
But you won't peach unless they get the black 
spot on me, or unless you see that Black Dog 
again, or a seafaring ma^ with one leg, Jim — ^hun 
above all." 
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I did not know what he meant at all except 
that in case of his death he wanted the doctor to 
get the magistrate and have his box opened, and 
not let his shipmates get at it. 

Not long after the captain got about again, a 
blind man wearing a tattered old sea coat came 
tapping along, and hearing me asked where the 
Admiral Benbow was. I told him he was al- 
ready there. Then he asked me to lead him in, 
and I did, never suspecting a thing. 

Once inside he made me lead him to the cap- 
tain under threat of breaking my arm, which he 
gave a terrible twist, and I believed him well cap- 
able of doing it. When the captain saw the blind 
man, his face took on a look of mortal isickness, 
and he made a movement as though to rise, but 
the beggar stopped him. 

"Now, Bill, sit where you are. Hold out your 
left hand. Boy, take his left hand by the wrist 
and bring it near my right." 

I saw him pass something from the hollow of 
his hand into the captain's palm, which closed 
upon it instantly. 

"Now that's done,',' said the blind man, and he 
went tapping away, and out of sight into the dis- 
tance. 

When I released the captain's wrist, he looked 
sharply into his palm. "Ten o'clock!" he cried. 
"Six hours 1 We'll do them yet!" and sprung to 
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his feet. But as he spoke he suddenly reeled and 
fell, struck dead by apoplexy. 

My father had died a few days before. I could 
not leave my mother alone, so the two of us set 
out together to fetch Dr. Livesey. We lost no 
time covering the few hundred yards to the ham- 
let. The doctor was not in; so we made known 
to others what had taken place. Plenty there 
were who offered to find Dr. Livesey, but not a 
soul could we find who would go back with us. 

My mother was determined to open the cap- 
tain's chest and help herself to the amount due us 
for his board, feeling sure that the money was 
there, and equally certain that it was hers. So 
back to the inn we went. The captain lay as we 
left him, stiff and stark in the parlor. We found 
a key tied around his neck, and with it readily 
opened the chest, in which we found various 
articles a seafaring man would be likely to have; 
something that seemed like some papers nicely 
tied up in oilcloth; and a bag filled with great 
gold coins of many nations and times. When 
we were about half way through I heard the tap- 
tapping of the bhnd man, and knew that Flint's 
crew were coming for what was in the captain's 
chest. So we hastily gathered up the coin and the 
packet of papers and beat a hasty retreat. We 
dared not linger in the house, but could not run 
far with our load. My mother nearly fainted and 
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fell, by a little bridge, and I crawled and pulled 
her as far under as I could, and there we stayed 
hidden, within earshot of the inn. 

Three men came running together, hand Jn 
hand; peeping out, I saw that the middle one was 
the blind man. The next moment his voice rang 
out: "Down with the door." 

Other men followed — the balance of old Flint's 
crew, I supposed — 

"'In, in I" shouted the blind man, cursing them 
because they paused when the door fell. 

Four or five obeyed at once. There was a 
pause, then a cry of surprise, and then a voice 
shouted: "Bill's dead." 

The blind man swore. 

"Search him, some of you lurking lubbers, and 
the rest of you aloft and get the chest 1" he cried. 

Their feet rattled up the old stairs, then after 
a moment somebody cried: "Pew, they've been 
here before us. Some one's turned the chest out." 

"It's that boy," cried Pew. "I wish I'd put his 
eyes out! Scatter and find him." But they 
didn't find us; and when they finally heard the 
gallop of horses approaching, they scampered 
away in spite of the frantic cries of the blind 
man : "You won't leave old Pew I" But they left 
him and disappeared. 

Then five riders came rushing up. Blind Pew 
tried to get away, made a dash, fell and was up 
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again, and ran directly in front of one of the 
horses. The rider tried to save him in vain, he 
went down with a cry that rang high in the night, 
and moved no more. I soon saw that the men 
were revenue officers, who had by a lucky chance 
been called to our neighborhood. No doubt they 
saved our lives. 

I told my story to the officers but they could 
make nothing of it, and when I suggested Dr. 
Livesey, a gentleman and a magistrate, as the 
man to untangle it, the supervisor was delighted, 
and after my mother was cared for off we went to 
the doctor's; but his house was dark, and we 
finally found him at the Hall having a quiet pipe 
with Squire Trelawney. 

The squire declared that he knew all about old 
Flint, the blood-thirstiest buccaneer that ever 
sailed. Both were eager to see the inside of the 
packet. The bundle was sewed together and it 
took the doctor some time to get it open. Inside 
we found a book and a sealed paper. On the first 
page of the book we found: 

"Billy Bones his fancy," but not much else of 
use. It seemed to be a record of the robberies 
and mvrders Mr. Bones had engaged in during a 
period of twenty years. The paper had been 
sealed in several places, with a thimble by way of 
a seal, and the seals were opened with great care 
by the doctor; then there fell out the map of an 
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island, marked with everything necessary to 
bring a ship to safe anchorage upon its shores. 
The island was about nine miles long and five 
across, and a hill in the center was marked "The 
Spy Glass." In one place in a fine, neat hand 
was written: "Bulk of treasure here." 

On the back of the map, the same hand had 
made other entries: "The bar silver is in the 
north cache; you can find it by the trend of the 
east hummock, ten fathoms south of the black 
crag with the face on it." And again: "The 
arms are easy found, in the sandhill N. point of 
north inlet cape, bearing E. and a quarter N. 

"J. F." 

It was brief, but not too brief to fill the doctor 
and the squire with delight. 

"Livesey," said the squire, "you will give up 
this wretched practice at once. Tomorrow I start 
for Bristol, and in three weeks we'll have the best 
ship and the choicest crew in England. I'll be 
the admiral, you the ship's doctor, and Jim shall 
come as cabin boy." 

"Squire," says the doctor earnestly, "not one 
of us must breathe a word of where we are 
bound." 

"Livesey," returned the squire, "I'll be as 
silent as the grave." But silence was not the 
squire's strong point. 

When the letter finally arrived announcing 
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that all was ready, it was apparent that every- 
body in Bristol knew that Squire Trelawney was 
fitting up the Hispaniola for a voyage in search 
of treasure. The letter spoke particularly of the 
remarkable man he had engaged as cook. He 
was Long John Silver, the keeper of a public 
house called "The Spy Glass," and he had been 
most useful in the selection of the crew. To my 
consternation, I read further that this man had 
but one leg! Immediately I imagined him to be 
the scoundrel the old captain had claimed as the 
worst of old Flint's crew. But Dr. Livesey was 
off arranging for a man to take his practice, and 
there was no one to tell of my suspici(ms but Tom 
Redruth, the squire's gamekeeper, who was to go 
with us. He, however, was too much broken up 
over leaving home to pay particular attention to 
my apprehensions. 

We got down to Bristol on the day appointed. 
The squire and Dr. Livesey were waiting for us: 
"Bravo," shouted the squire, "the ship's company 
is now complete." 

"Oh, sir," I cried, breathlessly, "when do we 
sail?" 

"Saill" says he, "We sail tomorrow!" And 
he sent me off to the "Sign of the Spy Glass" 
with a note for Silver. 

I f oimd him a very different appearing person 
than I expected to find, and I at once gave up 
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the notion that he might be the buccaneer for 
whom I watched. He seemed a very dean and 
pleasant landlord. 

Just as he took my hand, one of the customers 
at the far side rose suddenly and made for the 
door. It was close by him and he was out in the 
street in a moment, but not before I had taken 
note and recognized him at a glance. It was the 
tallow-faced man, wanting two fingers, who had 
first come to the Admiral Benbow. 

"Oh,"Icried,**StophimI It's Black Dog!" 

"I don't care a copper who he is," cried Silver, 
'^but he hasn't paid his score. Harry, run and 
catch him." 

A man nearest the door leaped oflP in pursuit. 

"Who did you say he was?" cried Silver; 
"Black what?" 

"Dog, sir," I said. "Has Mr. Trelawney not 
told you of the buccaneers? He was one of 
them." 

"So?" cried Silver. "In my house. Ben, run 
and help Harry. Was that you drinking with 
him, Morgan? Did you ever clap eyes on him 
before?" 

"Not I, sir," said Morgan, saluting sheepishly. 

"Did he tell you his name?" 

••No, sir." 

••Seems to me I saw him here some time ago 
with a blind man," ruminated Silver,- slowly. 
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"That was Pew, sir," I said, and told what I 
knew. 

In the meantime Black Dog got quite away. 

Silver swore vengeance should he ever catch 
one of old Flint's crew there again, or on any of 
his customers should they have anything to do 
with Black Dog. 

Then Silver got his old cocked hat and took 
me to Admiral Trelawney, as this gentleman was 
now called, and told him the whole story of Black 
Dog. 

The squire and Dr. Livesey greatly regretted 
that Black Dog had got away, and after he had 
been complimented for his zeal. Long John took 
up his crutch and departed. 

"Well, squire," said Dr. Livesey, "I don't put 
much faith in your discoveries as a general thing, 
but I will say that John Silver suits me." 

We three then went down to the Hispaniola, 
where we f oimd the captain considerably put out 
because he said every man before the mast knew 
more about the trip than he did. He said he was 
willing to sail under sealed orders but he did not 
want to first be told by his own men that the trip 
was to be in search of treasure, and he did not 
like trips of that kind anyway. But the main 
thing was that Silver had been told the nature of 
the trip when the captain hadn't, and Silver had 
blabbed to the men. 
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Dr. Livesey succeeded in pacifying matters. 
Smollett had been told about the inap we had of 
the island, but wanted this kept a secret' even 
from him and the mate. He insisted that the 
powder and ammunition should be moved aft 
where the men could not get at it, and the arms 
as well, where all should be under the protection 
of the admiral and Dr. Livesey. 

"Trelawney," said the doctor, "contrary to all 
my notions, I believe you have managed to get 
two honest men on board with you — ^that man 
and John Silver." 

"Silver, if you like," cried the squire, "but as 
for that intolerable humbug, I declare I think his 
conduct unmanly, imsailorly, and downright un- 
Enghsh." 

All night long things were in a great bustle, 
and I never left the deck, so great was the attrac- 
tion. 

Suddenly, "Now, Barbecue, tip us a stave," 
cried a voice. 

"The old one," another directed. 

"Ay, ay, mates," said Long John, who was 
standing by, with his crutch under his arm, and 
at once broke out in the air and words I knew so 
well: 

"Fifteen men on the dead man's chest-'' 

And the whole crew bore in on the chorus: 

'^Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of ruml" 
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In a second I was back in the Admiral Ben- 
bow, with the captain shouting lustily before me; 
but the moment was too exciting. I dismissed 
the singing as a coincidence merely, and gave my- 
self up to joyous realization; the Hispaniola was 
off on her voyage to Treasure Island! 

The mate turned out to have no command over 
the men, worse than that he was often drunk, 
though we never could make out where he got his 
liquor, and finally one night he fell overboard and 
that was the end of him. Job Anderson, the 
coxswain and a great crony of Long John acted 
in his place, and for some time all went well. 
Long John was a favorite with all. Double grog 
was going at the least excuse. A big barrel of 
apples on the deck was free to all, and was given 
frequent attention. Once, just after sundown, I 
had got bodily into the barrel after an apple, and 
had tarried, feeling lazy, when a man sat down 
near me, and a voice which I knew to be Silver's 
began a startling conversation: 

"Flint was cap*n," he said; "I was quarter- 
master, along of my timber leg. The same broad- 
side I lost my leg, old Pew lost his head-lights." 
Then he went on to tell of various doings on the 
ship commanded by the old buccaneer, and I 
knew that he was indeed the one-legged man that 
I had feared. 

Trembling there inside the barrel, I listened to 
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some of the most bloodthirsty talk that can be 
imagined, and soon knew that many of Flint's 
crew were on board the Hispaniola, and that with 
Silver as their leader, they planned to secure the 
treasure. Silver wanted to go peaceably until the 
island was reached and the treasure loaded, and 
then when half way home dispose of all who were 
not willing to turn pirates. But Morgan and 
some of the others were for taking the ship at 
once, and making an end of it. 

Luckily the men went away without being 
apple-hungry, and I was not detected. 

I slipped out and got Dr. Livesey's ear. I 
asked him to get the squire and the captain to- 
gether in the cabin, and there I told them what I 
had discovered. They decided that there w^re 
three other men who could be depended upon, 
making six men and a boy against nineteen. Cap- 
tain Smollett figured that being warned wq had 
an advantage, and at once proposed that we take 
the matter into our own hands and precipitate 
the trouble before the men were ready. . 

"Jim, here," said the doctor, "can help us more 
than anyone. The men are not shy with him, and 
Jim is a noticing lad.*' 

"Hawkins I put prodigious faith in you," 
added the squire. 

By an odd train of circumstances, it was indeed 
through me that safety came. 
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It was decided to give the men all a chance to 
go ashore when the island was reached; if they 
went, fight them when they came back; and if 
they did not go, we were to hold the cabin against 
them as best we could. 

Thirteen of the crew, with Silver in charge, 
elected to go ashore. At the last moment I 
jmnped into one of the boats, and I saw at once 
that Long John was in no wise pleased, and 
meant to keep an eye on me. But I managed to 
give him the slip in the woods, and then to 
overhear some more conversation between Silver 
and his men. I knew if they caught me listening 
they would kill me on the spot. Later I had 
another piece of luck. 

I came face to face with a great, hairy man, 
more beast than anything else in appearance. I 
should have taken to my heels had I not realized 
that it must be some sailor who had been ma- 
rooned there. The man was Ben Gunn, one of 
Flint's own crew. He had been left behind be- 
cause he was not such a cutthroat as his mates. 
On hearing my story, he expressed himself as 
willing to help us in every way possible, if we 
would give him a free passage home. 

I was now eager to get back to the ship; but 
there seemed no chance of this. The bucca- 
neers had no businesss there, and they were 
having a fine time ashore; though they; 
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were making but little progress in their search for 
the treasure. They had not been able to secure 
our map, and they did not know where to look. 

Day after day they tarried, and presently, as 
I found later, Dr. Livesey and Mr. Trelawney 
began to be considerably alarmed about me. 
They decided to come on shore and establish 
themselves in the stockade which the map out- 
lined, leaving the six would-be mutineers in 
charge of the ship. There was no fear of their 
making oflP with it, as they were not experienced 
seamen. The party made several trips to and 
from the island and got in a good supply of food 
and ammunition, without being discovered by 
Silver and his men. At the last trip they were 
fired upon by the six, who had managed to get 
the ship's gun in position. This apprised the 
mutineers of what was up, and also gave Ben 
Gunn and me an understanding of affairs. 
Silver, however, was imable to keep our party 
from making the stockade, and there I joined 
them. 

Hostilities were now opened. The buccaneers 
were wild with rum, but we were inside and they 
were out and could do us but little damage. 
Finally, a day came when Silver and another 
presented themselves with a flag of truce for 
"terms." We had no terms to make with them or 
anybody else, and said so. Silver flew into a 
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great rage and went back, threatening dire ven- 
geance. 

Captain Smollett sent a broadside after him, 
to bring matters to a head, as he said, and ordered 
every one of us to our posts to fight for life. 

Within an hour, the buccaneers were upon us, 
but we finally drove them off, after killing five 
and fatally wounding another. Of our men one 
was killed outright, one was badly hurt, and both 
the captain and Mr; Trelawney were injured. 
That left us four to nine, which was certainly bet- 
ter odds than we had at the start, when it was 
seven to nineteen ; and still we had Ben Gunn out- 
side to count on. The captain had a broken 
shoulder so he could not be expected to do much 
fighting very soon, but Mr. Trelawney would 
soon be in trim again. 

In the afternoon. Dr. Livesey took his pistols, 
cutlass and the map, and started off into the 
woods, as I believed, in search of Ben Gunn, and 
finding an opportunity I stole away, leaving but 
two sound men to guard the house; I proceeded 
cautiously to the east coast, and got within sight 
of the HisparUola without being observed. 

I found Ben Gunn's boat, and determined 
after dark to paddle out to the ship and cut her 
adrift, which I succeeded in doing without at- 
tracting attention. Gunn's boat was a coracle of 
the worst sort, and I found myself unable to get 
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ashore after setting the vessel adrift, and spent 
the night in the coracle, as well as the next day, 
until finally schooner and coracle drifted together 
and I climbed on board the vessel as the coracle 
crashed in pieces against it. Silver had taken off 
all but two men, and these did not discover me. 

They had set the sails and then left the ship to 
manage herself. Israel Hands, the cockswain, 
was propped against the bulwarks, his chin on his 
chest, his hands lying open before him on the 
deck. Red-Cap was dead, and Hands grievously 
wounded, the two having evidently tried their 
best to kill each other. 

"Come aboard, Mr. Hands," I said ironically. 

He rolled his eyes heavily and muttered 
"Brandy," which I gave him as soon as I could 
find it, seeing there was no time to lose. Then I 
refreshed myself with food and water, having 
long been without either, after which I put the 
ship in as good order as I could, and headed her 
for a safe harbor secluded from the mutineers. 
It seemed to me poor policy to leave the ship 
where they might make oflp with it any time, and 
leave us stranded there on the island. 

Hands revived presently, pretended to recog- 
nize me as captain, and was so friendly that I was 
preparea for treachery. It showed in a knife 
behind my back when he thought I wasn't look- 
ing. In the fight that followed, both of my pis- 
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tols went off without my being conscious of 
having taken aim. The cockswain tumbled over- 
board with a choked cry, and that was the last of 
him. Just before he fell, he had pinned me to 
the mast with his dirk. I managed to release my- 
self and found that I was not seriously hurt. 
Dressing my wound as best I could, I beached 
the ship, and managed to put it where there was 
little chance of the mutineers stumbling upon it. 
Then I got myself back to the stockade, only to 
find it in possession of Silver and his crew, who 
were not long in making me a prisoner; and I 
thought my last day had come. 

Silver, however, seemed to have some hking for 
me, and against the will of his companions, 
offered me the choice of joining them or death at 
their hands. I, of course, preferred death to de- 
serting my friends. But again chance befriended 
me. Silver's men mutinied. He promised to 
stand by me, if I would stand by him. We had a 
desperate fight, and Silver was given the black 
spot, but it did not seem to worry him very much. 

The next morning, greatly to my astonishment, 
Dr. Livesey appeared and treated the wounded 
buccaneers as coolly as though he were at home 
with his ordinary patients. He was amazed at 
finding me there, but I soon convinced him that I 
was no deserter, and found that he and his com- 
panions were safe with Ben Gunn. 
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Long John had got hold of the map showing 
the location of the treasure, and shortly after the 
doctor left we set out to get it. The first thing 
we found was the skeleton of one of Flint's men. 
It gave the crew a considerable fright, especially 
as a hollow voice from the trees began to chant 
the old refrain of the buccaneers. 

''Fifteen men on the dead man's chest— 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of nun ! ' ' 

It was Ben Gunn, but the men thought it was 
old Flint's ghost. Silver at length pulled them 
together, and the search for the treasure was re- 
sumed. At last one of the caches was found, but 
it had been rifled — ^the seven hundred thousand 
pounds were gone! 

Instantly the buccaneers went wild. They 
thought Long John had tricked them, and they 
turned upon the two of us. He quickly tossed me 
a pistol and we made a stand for our lives. In 
the midst of the flurry. Dr. Livesey, the squire, 
Ben Gunn, and the rest of our party, rushed to 
our assistance. Three of the buccaneers were 
killed, and the rest fled. 

Then the secret of the island was revealed, and 
we found that our quest was not in vain. 

Ben Gunn had long ago secured the bulk of the 
treasure. He was more than glad to divide with 
us for the sake of getting home. And a royal 
treasure it was. But we were glad to see the last 
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of the island. We left plenty of supplies for the 
three buccaneers who were at large; Silver we 
carried away with us, intending to put him in 
custody. He managed to give us the slip, how- 
ever, when we stopped to ship a crew at the first 
port. We never heard from him again. And, 
for one, I could not help feeling glad that he had 
escaped, villain though he was* 
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GET out o' Mr. Fletcher's road, ye idle, 
lounging little — *' 
"Vagabond," I think Sally Watkins, 
my old nurse, was going to say, but she changed 
her mind. 

My father and I both glanced around, sur* 
prised at her unusual forbearance; but when the 
lad addressed turned we ceased to wonder. 
Ragged, muddy, and miserable as he appeared, 
the poor boy looked anjrthing but a "vagabond." 

"Thee need not go out into the wet, my lad. 
Keep close to the wall, and there will be shelter 
enough both for us and thee," said my father, as 
he pulled my little wheeled-carriage into. the 
alley, under cover from the pelting rain. The 
lad with a grateful look put out a hand likewise, 
and pushed me further in. A strong hand it was 
— ^roughened and browned with labor — ^though he 
was scarcely as old as I. 

It was a serious, haggard face for a boy of 
only fourteen or so. 

Everything about him seemed to indicate that 
which I had not; his muscular limbs, his square, 
broad shoulders, his healthy cheek, though it was 

From "John Halifax, Gentleman/' by D. M. Mulock. 
264 
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sharp and thin, — even to his crisp curls of bright, 
thick hair. 

I saw by the restless way my father poked his 
stick into the little water-pools, that he was long- 
ing to be in his tanyard close by. 

He pulled out his great silver watch. 
"Twenty-three minutes lost by this shower. 
Phineas, my son, how am I to get thee safe home? 
Unless thee wilt go with me to the tanyard — " 

I shook my head. It was very hard for Abel 
Fletcher to have for his only child such a sickly 
creature as I, now at sixteen as helpless and use- 
less to him as a baby. 

"Well, well, I must find some one to go home 
with thee,'* — ^he never trusted me anywhere 
alone. "Here, Sally Watkins, do any o' thy lads 
want to earn an honest penny?'* 

Sally was out of earshot; but I noticed that as 
the lad near us heard my father's voice the color 
rushed over his face, and he started forward in- 
voluntarily. I had not before perceived how 
wasted and hungry-looking he was. 

"Sir, I want work; may I earn the penny?" 

Taking off his tattered old cap, he looked in 
manly, fearless fashion right up into my father's 
face. The old man scanned him closely. 

"What is thy name, lad?" 

"John Halifax." 

** Where dost thee come from?" 
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"CornwaU/^ 

"Hast thee any parents living?" 

"No." 

I wished my father would not question thus; 
but possibly he had his own motives. 

"How old might thee be, John Halifax?" 

"Fourteen, sin" 

"Thee art used to work ?" 

"Yes." 

"What sort of work?" 

"Anything I can do." 

"Well," said my father, "thee shall take my 
son home, and I'll give thee a groat. Let me see 
— ^art thee a lad to be trusted?" And, holding 
him at arm's length, regarding him meanwhile 
with eyes that were the terror of all the rogues in 
Norton Bury, Abel Fletcher jingled temptingly 
the silver money in the pockets of his long- 
flapped brown waistcoat. 

John Halifax's eyes met the attack and con- 
quered. 

"Lad, shall I give thee thy groat now?" ac- 
knowledged the old man relaxing into a half 
smile. 

"Not till I've earned it, sir." 

My father slipped the money into mv hand, 
and left us. 

. As soon as the rain ceased we took our 
way down the High Street toward the Abbejr 
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church, he guiding my carriage along in silence. 

"How strong you are!" said I, half sighing, 
when with a sudden pull he had saved me from 
being overturned by a reckless horseman, 

"I shall want my strength." 

"How?" 

"To earn my living." 

He drew up his broad shoulders, and planted 
on the pavement a firmer foot, as if he knew he 
had the world before him — ^would meet it single- 
handed and without fear. 

"What have you worked at lately?" 

"Anything I could get, fori have never 
learned a trade." 

"Would you like to learn one?" 

He hesitated a minute, as if weighing his 
speech. "Once I thought I should like to be what 
my father was." 

"What was he?" 

"A scholar and a gentleman." 

"Then, perhaps," I said, after a moment, dur- 
ing which I reflected that this information would 
certainly find weight with my father, though he 
himself and his father before him had both been 
working-men, "perhaps you would not like to 
follow a trade?" 

"Yes, I should. What would it matter to me? 
My father was a gentleman." 

"And your mother?" 
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He turned round, his cheeks hot, his lips 
quivering. "I do not like to hear strangers speak 
of her." 

It was plain her loss was fresh upon him. I 
asked his pardon, murmuring something about 
wishing we were not "strangers." 

^Do you?" The lad's bright, half -amazed, 
half -grateful smile went right to my heart. 

"Have you been up and down the country 
much?" 

"A great deal these last three years, doing a 
hand's turn as best I could in hop-picking, apple- 
gathering, harvesting; only this summer I had 
typhus fever and could not work," 

"What did you do then?" 

"I lay in a barn till I got well. I'm quite well 
now; you need not be afraid." 

"No, indeed; I never thought of that. And 
how shall you live in the winter, when there is no 
out-of-door work to be had?" 

"I don't know." 

The lad's countenance fell, and that hungry, 
weary look, which had vanished while we talked, 
came back more painfully than ever. I re- 
iproached myself for having, under the influence 
of his merry talk, temporarily forgotten it. 

"Ah!" I cried eagerly, when we left the shade 
of the abbey trees and crossed the street, "here 
we are at home." 
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"Grood-day, then" said the homeless lad, — 
**which means good-by." 

"Not good-by just yet!*' said I, trying pain- 
fully to disengage myself from my little carriage 
and mount the flight of spotless stone steps which 
led to my father's respectable and handsome 
door. John Halifax came to my aid. 

"Suppose you let me carry you. I could — and 
— ^and — it would be great fun, you know." 

He tried to turn it into a jest, so as not to hurt 
me; but the tremble in his voice was tenderer than 
any woman's I ever was used to hear. I put my 
arm around his neck; he lifted me safely and 
carefully, and set me at my own door. Then, 
with another good-by, he turned to go. 

My heart cried after him with an irrepressible 
cry, but what I said I do not know. He came 
back. 

"Is there anything more I can do for you, sir?" 

"Don't call me *sir'; I am only a boy like your- 
self. I want you; don't go yet. Ah! here comes 
my father." 

John Halifax touched his cap with respectful 
deference. 

"So here thee be; hast thee taken care of my 
son ? Did he give thee thy groat, lad ?" 

We had neither of us once thought of the 
money. 

When I acknowledged this, my father laughed. 
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called John an honest lad, and began searching 
his pockets for some larger coin. I ventured to 
draw his ear down and whisper something, but 
I got no answer; meanwhile, John Halifax for 
the third time was going away. 

"Stop, lad, — I forget thy name, — ^here is thy 
groat, and a shilling, for being kind to my son.'* 

"Thank you; but I only want pajnnent for 
work." 

He took the groat, and put back the shilling 
into my father's hand. 

"Oh!" said the old man, much astonished, 
"thee'rt an odd lad; but I can't stay talking with 
thee. Come in to dinner, Phineas. I say," turn- 
ing back to John Halifax with a sudden 
thought, "art thee hungry?" 

Nature gave way at last, and great tears came 
into the poor lad's eyes. "Nearly starving." 

"Bless me I then get in and have thy dinner. 
But first — " and my inexorable father held him 
by the shoulder " — ^thee art a decent lad, come of 
decent parents?" 

"Yes," almost indignantly. 

"Thee hast never been in jail?" 

"No!" thundered the lad, with a furious look. 
"I don't want your dinner, sir; I would have 
stayed because your son was kind to me, and I 
liked him. Now I think I had better go. Good- 
day, sir." 
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There is a verse in a very old book which runs 
thus: "And it came to pass* when he had made 
an end of speaking imto Saul, that the soul of 
Jonathan was knit imto the soul of David; and 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul." And this 
day, I, a poorei" and more helpless Jonathan, had 
found my David. I caught him by the hand, and 
would not let him go. 

"There, get in, lads; make no more ado," said 
Abel Fletcher, sharply. 

It was not meet, of course, that the boy should 
sit at Abel Fletcher's table. Jael, our house- 
keeper and woman of all work, made room for 
him, sourly enough, in the kitchen. My father 
and I dined in the large parlor. It was a silent 
meal, as always, but that I little heeded; I was 
in a happy glow of anticipation. As soon as my 
father left, I would send for John! 

Jael brought him in reluctantly. "Phineas," 
she said sharply, "the lad ha' got his dinner, and 
you mustn't keep 'un long. I bean't going to let 
you knock yourself up with looking after a 
beggar-boy." 

' The idea seemed so ludicrous that I could not 
help smiling as I regarded him. He had washed 
his face and combed out his fair curls; though 
his clothes were threadbare, they were not un- 
clean; and there was a rosy, healthy freshness in 
his tanned skin, which showed he loved and de- 
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lighted in what beggars generally abominate — 
water. A beggar-boy indeed I I hoped he had 
not heard Jael's remark. But he had. 

"Madam," said he, with a bow of perfect good- 
hmnor and even some sly drollery, "you mistake; 
I never begged in my life: I'm a person of inde- 
pendent property, which consists of my head and 
my two hands, out of which I hope to realize a 
large capital some day." 

Jael retired crossly. John Halifax came to 
my easy-chair, and in an altered tone asked if 
he could do anything for me before he went. 

"You'll not go away — ^not till my father comes 
home, at least?" For I had been revolving 
many plans, which had one sole aim and object, 
to keep near me this lad, whose companionship 
and help seemed to me, brotherless, sisterless, 
and friendless as I was, the very thing that would 
give me an interest in life. 

"Thank you," he said, in an unsteady voice; 
"you are very kind; I'll stay an hqur or so, if you 
wish it." 

"Then come and sit down here, and let us have 
a talk." 

Jael kept coming in and out on divers excuses, 
eyeing very suspiciously John Halifax and me, 
especially when she heard me laughing, — ^f or 
mirth was not the fashion in our house, nor the 
tendency of my nature. I could not look at the 
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dancing brown eyes, at the quiet dimples of lurk- 
ing fun that played hide-and-seek under the 
gravity of the firm set mouth, without feeling 
my heart cheered and delighted like one brought 
out of a murky chamber into the open day. 

But all this was highly objectionable to Jael. 

"Phineasf" — ^and she planted herself before 
me at the end of the table — "it's a fine, sunshiny 
day ; thee ought to get out." 

"I have been out, thank you, Jael." And John 
and I went on talking. 

"Phineas!" — a second and more determined 
attack — "too much laughing bean't good for 
thee; and it's time this lad were going about his 
own business." 

"She's right," said John Halifax* rising, with 
that look of premature gravity, "I've had a 
merry day — ^thank you kindly for it: and now 
I'Ubegone." 

More determinedly than ever, the plan which 
I had just ventured to hint at to my father fixed 
itself on my mind. 

"Why do you want to go? You have not any 
work?" 

"No; I wish I had. But I'll get some." 

"How?" 

"Just by trying everjiihing that comes to 
hand." 

"Come," I said, resolving to take no denial 
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and fear no rebuflF from my father, "cheer up. 
Who knows what may turn up?" 

"Oh, yes, something always does; I'm not 
afraid." He tossed back his curls, and looked 
smiling out at the blue sky. 

After a time the yew hedge caught John's at- 
tention. It was about fifteen feet high, and as 
many thick. Century after century of growth, 
with careful clipping and training, had com- 
pacted it into a massive green barrier. 

John poked in and about it, leaning his breast 
against the solid depth of branches, but their 
close shield resisted all his strength. 

At length he came back to me, his face glow- 
ing with the vain efforts he had made. 

"Did you want to get through?" 

"I wanted just to see if it were possible." 

I shook my head. "What would you do, John, 
if you were shut up here and had to get over the 
yew hedge? You could not climb it. Would 
you give up then?" 

"I'd begin and break it, twig by twig, till I 
forced my way through, and got out safe at the 
other side." 

"Well done, lad! but if it's all the same to 
thee, I would rather thee did not try that experi- 
ment upon my hedge at present." 

My father had come behind and overheard us, 
unobserved. We were both somewhat con- 
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founded, though a certain grim kindliness of 
aspect showed that he was a good deal amused. 

He sat down beside me on the bench, and 
leaning on his stick with both hands, eyed John 
Halifax all over, from top to toe. 

"Didn't thee say thee wanted work? It looks 
rather like it." 

His glance made the boy color violently. 

"Oh! thee needst not be ashamed; better men 
than thee have been in rags. Hast thee any 
money?" 

"The groat you paid me; I never take what I 
don't earn," said the lad, sticking a hand in either 
poor, empty pocket. 

"Don't be afraid; I was not going to give thee 
anything — except maybe — ^would thee like some 
work?" 

"Oh, sir!" 

"Oh, father!" 

I hardly know which was the most grateful 
cry. 

Abel Fletcher looked surprised, but on the 
whole, not ill pleased. People said — ^nay, Jael 
herself once in a passion had thrown the fact at 
me — ^that the wealthy Friend himself had come 
to Norton Bury without a shilling in his pocket. 

"Well, what work canst thou do, lad?" 

"An3i;hing," was the eager answer. 

"Anything generally means nothing," sharply 
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said my father; ''What hast thee been at all this 
year? The truth, mind r 

John's eyes flashed, but a look from mine 
seemed to set him right again. He said quietly 
and respectfully, "All spring I was at a 
farmer's, riding the plough-horses, hoeing 
turnips ; then I went up the hills with some sheep ; 
in June I tried haymaking, and caught a fever 
— ^you needn't start, sir; I've been well these six 
weeks, or I wouldn't have come near your son; 
then—" 

"That wiU do, lad; I'm satisfied." 

"Thank you, sir." 

"Thee need not say *sir'; it is folly. I am Abel 
Fletcher." 

"Very well; I will remember," answered the 
boy fearlessly, though with an amused twist of 
his mouth, speedily restrained. "And now, Abel 
Fletcher, I shall be willing and thankful for any 
work you can give me." 

"Phineas, one of my men at the tanyard has 
gone and 'hsted this day. Dost thee think that 
this lad is fit to take the place?" 

"Whose place, father?' 

"BiU Watkins'." 

I was dumbfounded. I had occasionally seen 
the said Bill Watkins, whose business it was to 
collect the skins which my father had bought 
from the farmers round about. 
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"But, father—" 

Alas! he knew too well how I disliked the tan- 
yard and all belonging to it. "Thee'rt a fool 
and the lad's another. He may go about his 
business for me." 

"But, father, isn't there anything else?" 

"I have nothing else, or if I had I wouldn't 
give it. *He that will not work neither shall he 
eat.' " 

"I will work," said John, sturdily. "I don't 
care what it is, if only it's honest work." 

Abel Fletcher was mollified. He turned his 
back on me, and addressed himself solely to 
John Halifax. 

"Canst thee drive?" 

"That I canl" and his eyes brightened with 
boyish delight. 

"Tut! it's only a cart — ^the cart with the skiniL 
Dost thee know anything of tanning?" 

"No; but I can learn." 

"Hey, not so fast; still better be fast than 
slow. In the meantime, thee can drive the cart." 

"Thank you, sir, — Abel Fletcher, I mean, — 
I'll do it well — ^that is, as well as I can." 

John took off his cap as he spoke; Abel 
Fletcher, involuntarily almost, touched his hat 
in return. Then he walked away, and we had 
the garden all to ourselves. 

I grasped my David's hand, and looking up at 
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him as he stood thoughtfully by me, whispered 
that I was very glad. 

"Thank you — so am I," said he, in a low tone. 
Then all his old manner returned. He threw 
his battered cap high up in the air, and shouted 
out, *'Hurrah!" — ^a thorough boy. 

And I, in my poor quavering voice, shouted 
too. 

Many days passed before I again saw 
John Halifax; for one of my sudden ill- 
nesses came upon me, and my pain was exces- 
sive. 

Then, as I grew easier, I got fading visions of 
a brave, bright young face ready alike to battle 
with and enjoy the world. And, one day it all 
came back to me. I inquired if John Halifax 
had ever asked for me. 

Jael thought he had, but wasn't sure — didn't 
bother her head about such folk. 

"If he asked again, might he come upstairs?" 

"No." 

I was too weak to combat, so I lay for days 
and days in my sick-room, often thinking, but 
never speaking about the lad, — ^not though it 
would have been life to me to see his merry face, 
I longed after him so. 

It was one market-day — ^Jael being absent — 
that I came downstairs, — ^a soft, bright autumn 
morning, mild as spring, coaxing a wandering 
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robin to come and sing to me. I opened the 
window to hear him, though all the while in mor- 
tal fear of Jael. 

Then, as my robin finished singing, my atten- 
tion was caught by a bit of scarlet down the road. 
It turned out to be the cloak of a well-to-do 
young farmer's wife, riding to market beside her 
^jolly-looking spouse. Behind the farmer's cart 
came another, which at first I scarcely noticed, 
being engrossed by the ruddy face above the red 
cloak. The farmer himself nodded good- 
humoredly, but Mrs. Scarlet-cloak turned up 
her nose. I watched the two carts, the second of 
which was with difficulty passing the farmer's, 
on the opposite side of the narrow road. At last 
it succeeded in getting in advance, to the young 
woman's evident annoyance, until the driver, 
turning, lifted his hat to her with such a merry, 
frank, pleasant smile. 

Surely I knew that smile, and the well-set 
head, with its light, cvu-ly hair. I knew the cart 
of skins, and John Halifax was driving it. His 
appearance was much as when I first saw him, 
shabbier perhaps, as if through repeated drench- 
ings. Poor John I well might he look gratefully 
up at the clear blue sky today. 

Just as the notion flashed across me that he 
was passing by all unthinking, the lad looked 
up. 
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A beaming smile of surprise and pleasure, a 
friendly nod, then all at once his manner 
changed; he took oflf his cap, and bowed cere- 
moniously to his master's son. 

For the moment I was hurt; then I could not 
but respect the honest pride which thus inti- 
mated that he knew his own position. 

I called after him, ''Stop one minute till I 
come out to you," and I crawled on my crutches 
to the front door, forgetting everything but the 
pleasure of meeting him, forgetting even my 
terror of Jael. 

But I braved her, and opened the door, 
"John, where are you?" 

"Here." He stood at the foot of our steps, 
with the reins on his arm. "Did you want me?" 

"Yes. Come up here; never mind the cart." 

But that was not John's way. He found a 
small boy to take charge of the horse, and then 
was up the steps to my side in a single leap. 

"I had no notion of seeing you. They said 
you were in bed yesterday." (Then he had been 
inquiring for mel) "Ought you to be standing 
at the door this cold day?" 

"It's quite warm," I said, looking up at the 
sunshine, and shivering. 

"Please go in." 

"If you'll come too." 

He nodded, then helped me in, as if he had 
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been a big, elder brother. Well nursed and care- 
fully guarded as I had always been, it was the 
first time in my life I ever knew the meaning of 
that rare thing — ^tenderness. 

"I'm glad you're better," he said, and said no 
more. But one look of his expressed as much 
as half a dozen S3mipathetic sentences of other 
people. 

"And how have you been, John? How do 
you like the tanyard? Tell me frankly." 

He pulled a wry face, though comical withal^ 
and said cheerily, "It's a grand thing for me 
not to have been hungry for nearly thirty days." 

"Poor Johnl" I put my hand on his wrist — 
his strongs brawny wrist. Perhaps the contrast 
involuntarily struck us both with the truth — 
good for both to learn — ^that Heaven's ways are 
not so unequal as we sometimes fancy they 
seem. 

"I have so often wanted to see you, John. 
Couldn't you come in now?" 

He shook his head, and pointed to the cart. 
That minute, through the open hall door, I per- 
ceived Jael sauntering leisurely home from 
market. 

Now, if I was a coward, it was not for myself 
this time. The avalanche I knew must fall, but 
it should not fall on him. 

When my father came home, he foimd me 
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waiting in my place at table. He only said, 
"Thee art better, then, my son?" But I knew 
how glad he was to see me, and later, when I 
expressed a desire to go back with him to the tan- 
yard, it hurt me to think that I was, in a meas- 
ure, deceiving him. Alas, my poor father, his 
one desire, that I should be his assistant and suc- 
cessor, was, I knew, a thing totally impossible. 

John Halifax was helping two or three 
women to split bark, very busy at work; yet he 
found time to stop now and then and administer 
a wisp of sweet hay to the old blind mare, as she 
went slowly round and round turning the bark- 
mill. Nobody seemed to notice him, and he did 
not speak to anybody, nor did he seem to observe 
my father and me, as we drew near. 

"How do you like the boy, father?" I whis- 
pered eagerly. 

"What boy? Eh, hun? Oh, well enough; 
there's no harm in him that I know of. Dost 
thee want him to wheel thee about the yard? 
Here, I say, lad — ^bless me! IVe forgot thy 
name." 

John Halifax started up at the sharp tone of 
command, but when he saw me he smiled. My 
father walked on to some pits where he Had told 
me he was trying an important experiment, — 
how a hide might be tanned completely in five 
months instead of eight. I stayed behind. 
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"Anything I can do for you, sir?'' said John, 
shaking himself free of bark and coming for- 
ward rather hesitatingly, 

"Don't call me 'sir'; if I say 'John,' why don't 
you say *Phineas'?" 

And I held out my hand; his was all grimed 
with bark-dust. 

"Are you not ashamed to shake hands with 
me?" 

"Nonsense, John!" 

So we settled that point entirely. 

He guided me carefully until we reached the 
lower end of the yard. It was bounded by the 
Avon only and by a great heap of refuse bark. 

"This is not a bad place to rest in; if you 
would like to get out of the carriage, I'd make 
you comfortable here in no time." 

I was quite willing; so he ran oflF and fetched 
an old horse-rug, which he laid upon the soft 
dry mass. Then he helped me thither and 
covered me with a cloak. 

"How goes the world with you, John?" I 
asked, presently. "Have you taken kindly to 
the tanyard?" 

He looked at me hard, put both hands in his 
pockets, and began to whistle a tune. 

"Don't shirk the question, please, John. I 
want to know the real truth." 

"Well, then, I hate the tanyard. But, 
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Phineas, don't imagine I intend to hate it 
always; I intend to get used to it, as many a 
better fellow than I has got used to many a 
worse thing. It is wicked to hate what wins 
one's bread and is the only thing one is likely to 
get on with, merely because it is disagreeable. 
And don't think that I'm not thankful to your 
good father for giving me a lift in the world — ^the 
first I ever really had. If I get one foot on the 
ladder, perhaps I may climb." 

"I should rather believe so," answered I, very 
confidently. "But you seem to have thought a 
good deal about these sorts of things?" 

"Oh, yes, I've plenty of time for thinking. I 
often wish I could read easily. As it is, I have 
nothing to do but to think, and nothing to think 
of but myself, and what I should like to be." 

"Suppose, after Dick Whittington's fashion, 
you succeeded to your master's business, should 
you like to be a tanner?" 

"I would like to be anything that was honest 
and honorable. It's a notion of mine, that what- 
ever a man may be his trade does not make him; 
he makes his trade." 

"John, it's my opinion that you might be any- 
thing you liked," I replied. 

Suddenly I thought of asking where his home 
was. "Where do you live? Where do you take 
your meals and sleep?" 
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"I have not much time for eating and drink- 
ing. Generally I eat toy dinner as I go along 
the roads, where there's lots of blackberries by 
the way of pudding, which is grand! Supper, 
when I do get it, I like best on this bark-heap, 
after the men are away and the tanyard's clear. 
Your father lets me stay." 

"And where is your lodging, then? Where 
do you sleep?" 

He hesitated — colored a little. "To tell the 
truth, anywhere I can. Generally here." 

"What, out of doors?" 

"Just so." 

I was much shocked. To sleep out of doors 
seemed to me the very lowest ebb of human 
misery. 

"John, how can you — ^why do you — do such 
a thing?" 

"1*11 tell you, I get three shillings a week, 
which is about fivepence a day; out of that I eat 
threepence, — ^I*m a big, growing lad, and it's 
hard to be hungry. There's twopence left to 
pay for lodging. I tried it — at the decentest 
places I could find, but" — ^here an expression of 
intolerable disgust came over the boy's face — 
"I don't intend to try that again. I was never 
used to it. Better keep my own company and 
the open air. Now you see." 

If I had been a girl I should have cried. 
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"Nay, there's no need to be sorry. You don't 
know how comfortable it is to sleep out of doors; 
and so nice to wake in the middle of the night, 
and see the stars shining over your head." 

"But isn't it very cold?" 

"No, not often. I scoop out a snug little nest 
in the bark, and curl up in it like a dormouse, 
wrapped in this rug, which one of the men gave 
me. Besides, every morning early I take a 
plunge and a swim in the stream, and that makes 
me warm all day." 

I shivered — ^I who feared the touch of cold 
water. Yet there, with all his hardships, he 
stood before me, the model of healthy boyhood. 
Alasl I envied him. 

"What shall you do when winter comes?" 

John looked grave. "I don't know; I sup- 
pose I shall manage somehow, like the spar- 
rows." 

At last I said, "John, do you remember the 
woman who spoke so sharply to you in the alley 
that day? She was my nurse once, and not such 
a bad woman though trouble has sharpened her 
temper. Her biggest boy, BiU, who is gone oflF 
for a soldier, used to drive your cart. Your two- 
pence a night would be a help to Sally, and — 
I dare say, if you wiU let me speak to her, you 
might have Bill's attic all to yourself. It's 
worth trying." 
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• "It is, indeed. You are very kind, Phineas," 
and there was a whole volume in his tone. 

I had John help me into my carriage, and, 
leaving word for my father, we were soon at 
Widow Watkins' door. It was a poor place — 
poorer than I had imagined; but I remembered 
what agonies of cleanliness had been inflicted on 
me in nursery days, and took hope for John. 
Sally did not recognize in the decent young 
workman the half -starved lad she had once be- 
labored with her tongue, and consented at once 
to his lodging with her, though she looked up 
with an odd stare when I said he was "a friend'* 
of mine. 

So we settled our business, first all together, 
then Sally and I alone, while John went up to 
look at his room. She promised to make him 
extra comfortable, and keep my secret too. 
When John came down, she said it would be a 
real comfort to her that another fine, strapping 
lad should sleep in Bill's bed, and be coming in 
and out of the house, just like her poor deiur 
boy. 

"And if, maybe, he'd do a hand's tiun now 
and then about the kitchen — I s'pose he bean't 
above it?' 

"Not a bit I" said John Halifax, pleasantly. 

Then he would carry me up to see his room, 
and we both sat down on the bed that had been 
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poor Bill's. It was a mere sacking stuffed with 
hay — a blanket below, and another at top; I had 
to beg from Jael the only pair of sheets John 
owned for a long time. The attic was very low 
and small, yet John gazed about it with an air of 
proud possession. 

"'I declare I shall be as happy as a king. Only 
look out of the window 1" 

Ay, the window was the grand advantage; 
out of it one could crawl onto the roof, and from 
the roof was the finest view in all Norton Bury. 
My heart was very glad as I looked at John's 
beaming face. 

Winter came early that year. It was to me 
worse even than my winters inevitably were. I 
never stirred from my room, and never saw any- 
body but my father. Dr. Jessop, and Jael. At 
last I took courage to say to the former that I 
wished he would send John Halifax up some 
day. 

"Pshaw I a lad out of the tanyard is not fit 
company for thee. He'll do well enough, if thee 
doesn't try to lift him out of his place." 

Lift John Halifax out of his "place"! I 
smiled to myself, but knowing how much John's 
future depended on his master's favor, I did not 
venture to discuss the matter. Only at every 
possible opportunity — and they were rare — ^I 
managed to send John a little note, written 
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carefully in printed letters, for I knew he could 
read but very little; also a book or two, out of 
which he might teach himself a little more. 

One February day, when the frost had at last 
broken up, I crawled down into the parlor, and 
then out into the garden, — ^Jael scolding, my 
father roughly encouraging. 

I amused myself by watching a pale line of 
snowdrops which had come up one by one, like 
(prisoners of war to their execution. 

But the next minute I felt ashamed of the 
heartless similes, for it reminded me of poor Bill 
Watkins, who, taken after the battle of Mentz, 
last December, had been shot as a spy. 

"Have you seen Sally lately?" said I to Jael, 
who was cutting winter cabbages hard by; "is 
she getting over her trouble?" 

"She bean't rich to afford fretting. There's 
Jem and three little 'uns to feed, to say naught 
of another big lad as lives there, and eats a deal 
more than he pays, I'm sure." 

I knew that my father had lately raised John's 
wages, and he his rent to Sally. This, together 
with a few other facts which lay between Sally 
and me, made me quite easy as to his being no 
burden, but rather a help to the widow. 

"Look at that young gentleman coming down 
the garden; and here I be in my dirty gown, and 
my apron full o' cabbages." 
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And Jael dropped the said vegetables all over 
the path as the '"gentleman" came toward us. I 
smiled; for in spite of his transformation, I at 
least had no difficulty in recognizing John Hali- 
fax. 

He had on new clothes, neat, decent, and 
plain. They fitted well his figure, which had in- 
creased both in height, compactness, and grace. 
Round his neck was a coarse but white shirt-frill, 
and over, it fell, carefully arranged, the bright 
curls of his bonny hair. 

"What may be thy business here?" Jael asked, 
indignantly, when she recognized him. 

"Abel Fletcher sent me on a message." 

"Out with it, then — don't be stopping with 
Phineas here. Thee bean't company for him, 
and his father don't choose it." 

"Jael!" I cried, sharply. John never spoke, 
but his cheek burned furiously. I took his hand, 
and told him how glad I was to see him; but, for 
the minute, I doubt if he heard me. 

"Abel Fletcher sent me here," he repeated, 
"that I might go out with Phineas; if he objects 
to my company, it's easy to say so." 

Jael retired discomfited, and in her wrath 
again dropped half of her cabbages. John 
picked them up and restored them, but got for 
thanks only a parting thrust. 

"Thee art mighty civil in thy new clothes. Be 
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oflp, and don't thee be leaving the cart o' skins 
again under the parlor windows." 

"I don't drive the cart now," was all he re- 
plied. 

"Not drive the cart?" I asked eagerly, when 
Jael had disappeared. 

"This winter I've managed to teach myself to 
read and add up, out of your books, you know, 
and your father found it out, a^d he says I 
shall go round collecting money instead of 
skins, and it's much better wages, and— I like it 
better, that's all." 

His whole face beamed with pride and pleas- 
ure. It was, in truth, a great step forward. 

"He must trust you very much, John," said 
I, knowing how exceedingly peculiar my father 
was in his collectors. 

"That's it — ^that's what pleases me so. He is 
very good to me, Phineas, and he gave me a 
special holiday, that I might go out with you." 

And forthwith we set out for The Mythe, a 
little hill on the outskirts of the town, breezy and 
fresh, from which we might watch the rising 
floods. There with a rose-switch for a pen, I 
gave John his first writing lesson, making the 
letters of the alphabet on the smooth gravel, and 
showing him how to join them together. He 
learned very quickly. 

On our homeward way, we paused on the 
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bridge over the Avon and stood awed at the 
fierce power of the waters flooding the Ham. 

"I don't quite like this," said John, medita- 
tively, as his quick eye swept down the course 
of the river, with the houses and wharves that 
abutted on it all along one bank. ''Did you ever 
see the water thus high before?" 

"Nobody minds it at Norton Bury; it is only 
the sudden thaw, my father says, and he ought 
to know, the tanyard being so close to the river." 

"I was thinking of that; but come, it's getting 
cold." 

He took me safe home, and we parted affec- 
tionately at my own door. 

"When will you come again, David?" 

"When your father sends, me." 

And I felt that he felt that our intercourse 
was always to be limited to this. Nothing clan- 
destine, nothing obtrusive, was possible, even 
for friendship's sake, to John Halifax. 

My father came in late that evening; he looked 
tired and uneasy, and instead of going to bed, 
though it was after nine o'clock, sat down to his 
pipe in the chimney-corner. 

"Is the river rising still, father? Will it do 
any harm to the tanyard?" 

"What dost thee know about the tanyard?" 

"Only John Halifax was saying — " 

"John Halifax had better hold his tongue." 
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I held mine. 

My father puflPed away in silence till I came 
to bid him good-night. I think the souid of my 
crutches on the floor stirred him out of a long 
meditation, in which his ill-humor had ebbed 
away. 

''Fhineas, the lad thee hast such a hankering 
after is a good lad — ^a very decent lad — ^if thee 
doesn't make too much of him. Remember, he 
is but my servant; thee'rt my son — ^my only son." 

In the middle of the night — or else to me, 
lying awake, it seemed so — ^there was a knocking 
at our hall door. A minute afterward I heard 
some one in my room. "Phineas, don't be 
frightened." 

I was not as soon as the voice reached me, 
John's own familiar voice. ^'Is it something 
about the tanyard?" 

"Yes, I have come to fetch your father; he 
may save a good deal yet. And, Phineas, don't 
stir; the night's bitter cold. You'll promise? 
I'll see after your father." 

That night was one long to be remembered in 
Norton Bury. Bridges were destroyed, boats 
carried away, houses inundated or sapped at 
their foimdations. The loss of life was small, 
but that of property was very great. Six hours 
did the work of ruin, and then the flood began to 
turn. 
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At daybreak I saw my father and John stand* 
ing on the door-step, A blessed sight! 

"Oh, father, my dear father!" and I drew him 
in, holding fast his hands, faster and closer than 
I had done since I was a child. He did not 
repel me. 

"Thee'rt up early, and it*s a cold morning for 
thee, my son. Go back to the fire." His voice 
was gentle, his ruddy coimtenance pale, — ^two 
strange things in Abel Fletcher. 

"Father, tell me what has befallen thee." 

"Nothing, my son, save that the Giver of all 
worldly goods has seen fit to take back a portion 
of mine. I, like many another in this town, am 
poorer by some thousands than I was last 
night." 

He sat down. I knew he loved his money, for 
it had been hardly earned. I had not thought 
he would have borne its loss so quietly. 

"Father, never mind, it might have been 
worse." 

"Of a siu^ety. I should have lost everything 
I had in the world save for — ^Where is the lad? 
What art thee standing outside for? Come in, 
John, and shut the door." 

John obeyed, though without advancing. He 
was cold and wet. I wanted him to sit down by 
the fireside. 

"Ay! do, lad," said my father, kindly. 
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John came. 

" Jael," cried my father, rousing himself, "give 
us some breakfast, the lad and me. We have had 
a hard night's work together." 

Jael brought the mug of ale and the bread 
and cheese, but either did not or could not notice 
that the meal had been ordered for more than 
one. 

"Another plate,'* said my father, sharply. 

"The lad can go in the kitchen, Abel Fletcher; 
his breakfast is waiting there." 

My father winced; even her master was some- 
times rather afraid of Jael. But conscience or 
his will conquered. 

"Woman, do as I desired. Bring another 
plate, and another mug of ale." 

And so, to Jael's great wrath and to my great 
joy, John Halifax was bidden and sat down to 
the same board as his master. 

After breakfast, my father, contrary to his 
wont, explained to me all his losses, and how but. 
for the timely warning the flood might have 
nearly ruined him. Then he turned suddenly to 
John, "Lad, what was thee doing out o' thine 
honest bed and thy quiet sleep at eleven o'clock 
at night?" 

John colored violently, and it spoke ill for him 
with my father. "Answer. I will not be hard 
upon thee — ^tonight, at least." 
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"As you like, Abel Fletcher," answered the 
boy sturdily. "I was doing no harm. I was in 
the tanyard with the men; they were watching, 
and had a candle; and I wanted to sit up, and 
had no light." 

"What didst thee want to sit up for?" pursued 
my father, keen and sharp as a ferret at a field- 
rat's hole. 

John hesitated, and again his painful, falsely 
accusing blushes tried him sore. "Sir, though 
I'm such a big fellow, I can't write, and your 
son was good enough to try and teach me. I was 
afraid of forgetting the letters, so I tried to 
make them all over again, with a bit of chalk, on 
the bark-shed wall." 

Said my father gently enough, "Is that all, 
lad?" "Yes." 

Again Abel Fletcher fell into a brown study. 
We two lads talked softly to each other, afraid 
to interrupt. He smoked through a whole pipe, 
and then— "John HaUfaxI" 

"I'm here." 

"John Halifax, thee hast been of great service 
to me this night. What reward shall I give 
thee?" and instinctively his hand dived down into 
his^ pocket. John turned away. 

"Thank you; I'd rather not. It is quite 
enough reward that I have been useful to my 
master, and that he acknowledges it." 
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My father thought a minute, and then oflFered 
his hand. "Thee'rt in the right, lad. I am very 
much obliged to thee, and I will not forget it/' 

And John, blushing brightly once more, went 
away looking as proud as an emperor. 

"Is there nothing thou canst think of, Phineas, 
that would pleasure the lad?" said my father, 
after we had been talking some time, though not 
about John. 

I had thought of something, but it was with 
some doubt and hesitation that I made the sug* 
gestion that John should spend every Sunday 
at our house. 

"He had rather lounge about all First day at 
street-corners with his acquaintances." 

"John has none, father. He knows nobody, 
cares for nobody but me. Do let him come." 

"We'll see about it." 

My father never broke or retracted his word. 
So after that John Halifax came to us every 
Simday, and for one day of the week, at least, 
was received in his master's household as our 
equal and my friend. 

Summers and winters slipped by lazily 
enough, as the years seemed always to crawl 
round at Norton Bury. My father lived his life, 
mechanical and steady as a clock, and we two^ 
John Halifax and Phineas Fletcher, lived our 
lives, — ^the one so active and busy, the other so 
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useless and dulL Neither of us counted the 
days, nor looked backward or forward. 

Then, one June morning, I woke to the con- 
sciousness that I was twenty years old. It was 
Sunday. John and I spent the day together, 
as usual, lounging about the garden, talking 
over all manner of things in heaven and in 
earth. 

"Phineas,** said John, sitting on the grass with 
his hands upon his knees, ''it's fine to look ahead 
a bit, both of us. As for me, instead of 
rising tomorrow and going into the little dark 
coimting-house and scratching paper from eight 
till six, shouldn't I like to break away! — dash out 
into the world, take to all sorts of wild freaks, 
do all sorts of grand things, and, perhaps, never 
come back to the tanning any more!" 

"Never any more?" 

"No, no. I did not mean I ever should do such 
a wrong thing, but merely that I sometimes feel 
the wish to do it." 

He rose up, but I thought that in the red gloT»^ 
of the twilight he looked rather pale. He 
stretched his hand to help me up from the grass. 
We went into the house together silently. 

After supper, when the chimes struck half- 
past nine, John prepared to leave as usual. He 
went to bid good-night to my father, who was 
sitting meditatively over the fireless hearthplace. 
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**Good-night," said John twice over, before 
his master heard him. 

"Eh? Oh, good-night, lad. Stay! Halifax, 
what hast thee got to do tomorrow?'* 

"Not much, miless the Russian hides should 
come in; cleared off the week's accounts last 
night as usual." 

"Ay, tomorrow I shall look over all thy books, 
and see how thee stand'st, and what further work 
thou art fit for. Therefore take a day's holiday, 
if thee Ukes." 

We thanked him warmly and we planned a 
sweet, lazy day under the midsummer sky, in 
some fields about a mile off. 

But this proved too tame for John. When we 
had finished our luncheon of bread and cheese, 
he said abruptly: - 

"Phineas, don't you think this field is rather 
dull? Shall we go somewhere else? Not if it 
tires you, though." 

I protested the contrary. But just as we were 
quitting the field we met two rather odd-looking 
persons entering it. The yoimger had an easy, 
condescending air, full of pleasantness, himior, 
and grace. Indeed, one more brilliant or with 
more versatile talent I never saw. He appeared 
the gentleman, the scholar, and the man of the 
world. Shortly, it developed that he was an 
actor staging Macbeth, and, as John and I were 
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then reading Shakespeare we longed greatly to 
accept his invitation to go with him and his 
friend to Coltham and see the play that night. 
We could easily he back by midnight, he urged. 

"What do you think, Phineas?" said John, as 
we four stood waiting for the coach; "I have 
money, and — ^we have so little pleasure — ^we 
could send word to your father. Do you think it 
woidd be wrong?" 

I could not say. 

We waited by the hedge several minutes. 
John said no more, and when the coach came in 
sight, I was ignorant of what he meant us to do, 
or if he had decided at all. 

"It is only for once; your father would not 
grudge us the pleasure, and he is too busy to be 
out of the tanyard before midnight. Come, 
mount; we'll go.*' 

Near as we lived to Coltham, I had only been 
there once, but John Halifax knew the town 
pretty well, having latterly, in addition to his 
clerkship, been employed in going about the 
neighborhood buying bark. I was amused to 
see how well and how respectfully he was served. 
Nor shall I soon forget his cry when I ail-un- 
thinkingly said that my father woidd not enter 
a play-house for the world. 

"WhatI" 

**Nay, John," I reassured, "you need not look 
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so troubled. You know he did not bring me up 
in the Society, and its restrictions are not bind- 
ing upon me.'* 

"True, true," he murmured, "but — Phineas, 
would you like to go home? I'll take you." 

I protested earnestly against any such thing; 
told him I was sure we were doing nothing 
wrong, which was, indeed, my belief. 

For the play and our impressions of it, there 
is no space here. At the end, we staggered, half 
blind and dazzled, both in eyes and brain, out 
into the dark streets, John almost carrying me. 
Then he paused, and leaning against a lamp- 
post, we tried to regain ourselves. 

John was the first to do it. Passing his hand 
over his brow he bared it to the fresh night air, 
and drew a deep, hard breath. He was very 
pale, I saw. 

"Well," he said, "we have had our pleasure, 
and it is over. Now we must go back to the old 
ways again. I wonder what o'clock it is?" 

A church clock answered. I counted the 
strokes — eleven! Horrified, we stared at one 
another. How should we get home to Norton 
Bury that night? for, now the excitement was 
over, I turned sick and faint; my limbs almost 
sank under me. 

"What must we do, John?" 

"Dpi Oh I 'tis quite easy. You cannot walk. 
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you shall not walk; we must hire a gig and drive 
home. I have money enough — ^all my month's 
wages — seel" He felt in his pockets one after 
the other; his countenance grew blank. "Why, 
where is my money gone to?" 

Where, indeed! But that it was gone, and 
irretrievably — ^most likely stolen when we were 
so wedged in the crowd — ^there could be no 
manner of doubt. And I had not a groat. I 
had little use for money, and rarely carried any. 

"Would not somebody trust us?" suggested I. 

"I never asked anybody for credit in my life; 
and for a horse and gig, — ^they'd laugh at me. 
Still — ^yes — stay here a minute, and I'U try." 

He came back, though not immediately, and 
took my arm with a sort of reckless fun. "It's 
of no use, Phineas: I'm not so respectable as I 
thought. We must make the best of it. Come, 
Phineas, I'll help you on." 

His strong, cheery voice, added to the neces- 
sity of the circumstances, braced up my nerves. 
I took hold of his arm, and we marched on 
bravely through the shut-up town,. and for a 
mile or two along the highroad leading to Nor- 
ton Bury. For some time, listening to John's 
talk, I hardly felt my weariness. 

But gradually it grew upon me; my pace 
lagged slower and slower. John wound his arm 
round my waist, and we got on awhile in that way. 
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"Keep up, Phineas; there's a hay-rick near. 
I'll wrap you in my coat, and you shall rest 
there. An hour or two will not matter now; we 
shall get home by daybreak." 

For a short time more I dragged myself, or 
rather was dragged, along; then the stars, the 
shadowy fields, and the winding road mingled 
and faded from me. 

When I came to myself I was lying by a tiny 
brook at the roadside, my head resting on John's 
knees. He was bathing my forehead; I could 
not see him, but I heard his smothered moan. 

"David, don't mind. I shall be well directly." 

"Oh, Phineas 1 I thought I had killed you." 

I fancied that, under cover of night, he yielded 
to what his manhood might have been ashamed 
of, yet need not — ^a few tears. I tried to rise. 
There was a faint streak in the east. 

"Why, it is daybreak! How far are we from 
Norton Bury?" 

"Not very far. Don't stir a step. I shall 
carry you." 

"Impossible!" 

"Nonsense; I've been doing it. Come, mount 1 
I'm not going to have Jonathan's death laid at 
David's door." 

And in this fashion we proceeded to my 
father's door. 

"Thank God!" murmured John, as he sat me 
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down at the foot of the steps, "you are safe at 
home/* 

"And you — ^you will come in? You would 
not leave me now?" 

He thought a moment, then said "No." 

All the windows were closed as if the whole 
peaceful establishment were taking its sleep prior 
to the early stirring of Norton Bury households. 
Even John's loud knocking was some time before 
it was answered. And the minutes seemed inter- 
minable. 1 could not have borne them save for 
John's voice in my ear. 

"Courage 1 I'll bear all the blame. We have 
done no absolute sin, and have paid dearly for 
any folly. Courage 1" 

My father opened the door. He was dressed 
as usual, looked as usual. Whether he had sat 
watching, or had suffered any anxiety, I never 
found out. 

He said nothing; merely opened the door, 
admitted us, and closed it behind us. But we 
were certain that he knew all. We knew that 
it was by no means to learn the truth, but to con- 
front us with it, that my father — ^reaching the 
parlor, and opening the shutters, that the hard 
daylight should shame us more and more — ^asked 
the stern question — 

"Phineas, where hast thee been?" 

John answered for me. "At the theatre at 
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Coltham. It was my fault. He went because I 
wished to go." 

"And wherefore didst thee wish to go?" 

"Wherefore?" the answer seemed hard tafind. 
"Ohf Mr. Fletcher, were you never yoimg like 
me?" 

My father made no reply; John gathered 
courage. 

"It might have been wrong — I think now that 
it was — ^but the temptation was hard. My life 
here is dull; I long sometimes for a little amuse- 
ment, a little change." 

"Thee shall have it." That voice, slow and 
quiet as it was, struck us both dimib. 

"And how long hast thee planned this, John 
Halifax?" 

"Not a day, not an hour. It was a sudden 
freak." (My father shook his head with con- 
temptuous incredulity.) "Sir — ^Abel Fletcher 
— did I ever tell you a lie? If you will not be- 
lieve me, believe your own son. Ask Phineas — 
no, no, ask him nothing 1" and he came in great 
distress to the sofa where I had fallen. "Oh, 
Phineas, how cruel I have been to youl" 

I tried to smile at him, being past speaking; 
but my father put John aside. "Young man, I 
can take care of my son. Thee shalt not lead 
him into harm's way any more. Gol I have 
been mistaken in thee." 
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How cold, how irrevocable, was that quiet 
voice! — ^ten times worse than any storm of 
temper I John lifted to him a mute look, from 
which all the pride had ebbed away. 

"I repeat, I have been mistaken in thee. Thee 
seemed a lad to my mind; I trusted thee. This 
day, by my son's wish, I meant to have bound 
thee 'prentice to me and in good time to have 
taken thee into the business. Now — " 

There was silence. At last John muttered, in 
a low, broken-hearted voice, "I deserve it all. I 
can go away. I nlight, perhaps, earn my living 
elsewhere; shall I?" 

Abel Fletcher hesitated, then said, "No, I 
do not wish that — ^at least not at present." 

I cried out in the joy and relief of my heart. 
John came over to me, and we clasped hands. 

"John, you will not go?" 

"No, I will stay to redeem myself. Be con- 
tent, Phineas; I won't part with you." 

"Young man, thou must," said my father. 

"But—" 

"I have said it, Phineas. I accuse him of no 
dishonesty, no crime, but of weakly yielding and 
selfishly causing another to yield to the tempta- 
tions of the world; therefore as my clerk I retain 
him, as my son's companion — ^neverl" 

John stood perfectly silent. 

"Don't, Phineas," he whispered at last; "never 
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mind me. Your father is right — at least so far 
as he sees. Let me go ; perhaps I may come back 
to you some time. If not — " 

I moaned out bitter words — ^my father took 
no notice of them, only went to the door and 
called Jael. Then, before the woman came, I 
had strength enough to bid John go. 

"Good-by. Don't forget me— don't!" 

**I will not," he said; "and if I live, we shall 
be friends again. Good-by, Phineas." 

After that day, for two long years never 
once saw the face of John Halifax. He still 
remained my father's clerk; nay, I sometimes 
thought he was even advancing in duties and 
trusts, for I heard of his being sent long jour- 
neys up and down England to buy grain — ^Abel 
Fletcher having added to his tanning business 
the flour-mill hard by. My father rarely men- 
tioned John at all. And John Halifax was as 
inexorable as he. Twice only he had written to 
me — on my two birthdays — ^my father himself 
giving me in silence the imsealed letters. They 
told me what I already was sure of — ^that I held, 
and always should hold, my steadfast place in 
his friendship. Nothing more. 

Now, people began to watch with anxious 
looks the thin harvest-fields, and Jael zealously 
watched where I took my rare walks. I knew 
what she feared — ^a bread riot, such as was 
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taking place in many towns here and there. But 
Norton Bury was not a large place; there viras 
always abundance of smallpox and fevers to 
keep the poor down numerically, and I did not 
share her uneasiness, even though I knew my 
father kept his grain locked up, waiting for 
what, he wisely judged, might be a worse harvest. 

Finally, a day came when my father did not 
return to dinner. Never before had Abel 
Fletcher overstayed his time without sending a 
message. At length, I could bear it no longer. 

"' Jael," I said, ''somebody must go at once and 
find my father." 

"I am going," said Jael, appearing in her 
cloak and hood. Of ^ course, despite all her 
opposition, I went too. 

The tanyard was deserted. A mob had 
formed; one-half had gone to our mill, the rest 
to another that was lower down the river. I 
asked of a poor, frightened bark-cutter if she 
knew where my father was. She did not, but 
Mr. Halifax was at the mill now; she hoped no 
harm would come to Mr. Halifax. 

Even in that moment of alarm I felt a sense 
of pleasure. I had not been in the tanyard for 
nearly three years. I did not know that John 
had come to be called "Mr. Halifax." 

There was nothing for me to do but wait. At 
last, exhausted, I sat down on the bark-heap. 
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But where John and I had once sat as lads. Was he 

^ much altered? I wondered. 

to This minute I heard a firm, quick footstep 

]ot crossing the yard, and sprang to my feet. 

ny "PhineasI" 

; "Johnl" 

I What a grasp that was— both hands 1 and how 

3t fondly and proudly I looked up in his face. For 

j| a moment we forgot ourselves in our joy, and 

g then he let go my hands, saying hurriedly. 

"Where is your father?" 
I "I wish I knew! Gone for the soldiers, they 

say." 

"No, he would never do that. I must find him. 
Good-by." 
"Nay, dear John!" 

"Can't — can't," said he, firmly, "not while 
your father forbids. I must go." And he was 
gone. 

It was not long before I saw John and my 
father entering the yard together. He was 
listening — ^and to John Halifax 1 But whatever 
the argument was, it failed to move him. Greatly 
troubled but staunch as a rock, my old father 
stood, resting his lame foot on a heap of hides. I 
went to meet him. 

"Phineas," said John, anxiously, "come and 
help me. No, Abel Fletcher," he added rather 
|)roudly, in reply to a sharp, suspicious glance 
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at us both; "your son and I only met ten minutes 
ago, and have scarcely exchanged a word. But 
we cannot waste time over that question now. 
Phineas, help me toi persuade your father to save 
his property. He will not call for the aid of the 
law, seeing he is a Friend. But he might get his 
own men to defend his property, and need not 
do what he is bent on doing — ^go to the mill him- 
self." 

"Father, do not go," said I, catching his arm, 
as he planted his oaken stick firmly, as firmly as 
his will, and turned toward the mill. 

"My son," said he, turning on me one of his 
iron looks, "my son, no opposition. Any who 
try that with me, fail. If those fellows had 
waited two days more, I would have sold all my 
wheat reasonably; now they shall have nothing. 
It will teach them wisdom another time. Get 
thee safe home, Phineas, my son." 

But that was not to be thought of, and the 
time was too tense for discussion. 

John followed my father, and I followed him. ^ 
We slipped into the mill all unseen, by way of a 
small door which opened on the river side. A 
long time we stood in the machinery room — ^it 
was the safest place, having no windows. Then 
we followed my father to the top story, where he 
kept his bags of grain. 

"Oh, how could he !" I murmured aghast at the 
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long rows; enough in these times to make a for- 
tune by — ^a cursed fortune wrung out of himian 
lives. 

"Hush!" whispered John, "he has a son, you 
know." 

And then we heard a hammering at the door 
below. The rioters were come. A handful 
of weak, starved men, but there was something 
at once formidable and pitiful in the low howl 
ithat came up to us. 

"Bring out the bags I Us mun have bread! 
Throw down thy corn, Abel Fletcher!" 

"Abel Fletcher will throw it down to ye, ye 
knaves," said my father, leaning out the upper 
window; while a sound, half curses, half cheers of 
triiimph, answered him. 

"That is well," exclaimed John, eagerly. 
"Thank you, thank you, Mr. Fletcher; I knew 
you would yield at last." 

"Dids't thee, lad?" said my father, stopping 
short. 

"Not because they forced you, not to save 
your life, but because it was right." 

"Help me with this bag," was all the reply. 

It was a great weight, but not too great for 
John's young arm. He hauled it up. 

"Now open the window — dash the panes 
through — it matters not. On to the window, I 
tell thee." 
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"But if I do, the bag will fall into the, river. 
You cannot, oh, no I you cannot mean that." 

"Haul it up to the window, John Halifax." 

But John remained inunovable. 

"I must do it myself, then;" and in the des- 
perate effort he made, somehow the bag of grain 
fell, and fell on his lame foot. Tortured into 
frenzy — or else, I will still believe, my old father 
would not have done such a deed — ^his failing 
strength seemed doubled and trebled. In an 
instant more he had got the bag half through the 
window, and the next sound we heard was its 
heavy splash in the river below. 

A howl of fury and despair arose. Some 
plunged into the water ere the eddies left by the 
falling mass had ceased; but it was too late. A 
sharp substance in the river's bed had cut the 
bag, and we saw thrown up on the surface, and 
whirling down the Avon, thousands of dancing 
grains. A few of the men swam or waded after 
them, clutching a handful here or there; but the 
current was swift, and the wheat was soon gone» 
except what remained in the bag when it was 
drawn ashore. Over that they fought like 
demons. 

Abel Fletcher's paroxysm of anger past, he, 
ever a just man, could not fail to be struck with 
what he had done. 

John looked at him, and looked away. For a 
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minute he listened in silence to the shouting out- 
side, and then tinned to my father. 

"Sir, you must come now. Not a second to 
lose; they will fire the mill next." 

"Let them." 

"Let them? and Phineas is herel" 

My poor father! He rose at once. 

We got him downstairs — ^he was very lame — 
his ruddy face all drawn and white with pain; 
but he did not speak one word of opposition, or 
utter a groan of complaint. Out through the 
same little door by which we had entered, and oflF 
to his own room in Sally Watkins' attic, John 
hurried us — ^my poor, broken-down, old father 
clinging to his arm and mine, which for the first 
time in his life he leaned upon. 

"Now," said John, hastily smoothing his bed 
for my father, and wrapping his cloak round 
nie, "you will make yourself easy, Abel Fletcher." 

*^Ay." It was strange to see how decidedly^ 
yet respectfully, John spoke, and how quietly 
my father answered. 

"And, Phineas," — ^he put his arm round my 
shoulder in his old way — "you will take care of 
yourself?" 

I clasped his hand without reply. My heart, 
melted to hear that tender accent, so f amiUar 
once. All was happening for the best, if it only 
gave me back David. 
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"Now, good-by; I must be oflF/* 

"Whither?" said my father, rousing himself. 

"To try and save the house and the tanyard ; 
I fear we must give up the mill. No, don't hold 
me, Phineas. Everybody knows me. There I 
see after your father. I shall come back later." 

My father, exhausted, lay on the bed and 
dozed. I alternately watched the sky over the 
housetops, and examined John's room. It was 
a good deal changed.. One comer was full of 
shelves laden with books, chiefly of a scientific 
and practical nature. A home-made telescope 
lay in the window; just outside was a rough 
telescope stand; here and there about the room 
were various mechanical devices in the making, 
chief among them a loom, very small in size, but 
perfect in workmanship, with a few threads 
already woven into a fabric not unlike cloth. 

After midnight — I saw by my father's deep 
breathing that he was in a sound slumber, and I 
knew nothing would disturb him until morning 
— softly I went down the stairs, secured Jem 
Watkins' hat and coat, and stepped out. 

Presently, guided by a hempen torch in the 
distance, I stole along the dark alldy and stepped 
quietly in among the rioters. A inere handful 
they were, and though vengeful and desperate^ 
they had not yet attacked my father's house. 

I heard a muttering: "The old man bean't 
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there; nobody knows where he be." No, thank 
Godl 

Onward they went, all except one man, whom 
I noticed had kept in the shadow, seemingly in- 
tent on watching. Dark as it was, I thought I 
recognized him: "John?" 

"Phineas!" He was beside me in a bomid. 
"How could you — " 

He clasped me tightly and hurried me across 
the road to our house; "Hist! — I say, Jaell" 

In a few seconds Jael had unbarred the door, 
let us in, and closed it again securely, mounting 
guard behind it with something that looked very 
like my father's pistols, though I would not dis- 
credit her among our peaceful Society by posi- 
tively stating the fact. 

"Bravo, Jael!" said John. "The wife of 
Heber the Kenite was no braver woman than 
you." 

"I have done all as thee bade me; thee art a 
sensible lad, John Halifax. We are secure, I 
think." 

Secure? Bolts and bars secure against fire? 
For "Burn 'un out!" was the cry that now arose 
from the gathering mob. 

From the attic window we watched them light 
torch after torch, which fell harmless against the 
staunch oaken door, and blazed itself out on our 
stone steps, serving only to show even more 
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plainly than daylight the gaunt, ragged forms 
and pinched faces, furious with famine. Neither 
John nor I could endure the miserable sight. 

**I'll speak to them," he said, and before we 
could interfere, he had the window up and 
leaned out with a commanding, *'Halloa, there I 
My men, do you know what you are about? To 
bum down a gentleman's house is — Changing!'' 

There was a hush, and then a shout of derision: 
"Not a Quaker's! Nobody'll get hanged for 
burning out a Quaker!" 

"That's true enough," muttered Jael. "We 
must fight," and she caught up a large book to 
try to close up a broken pane with it — ^the last 
book she would have taken under less critical cir- 
cimistances. 

"Jael!" cried John, rescuing the book, and re- 
storing it reverently to its place. Then he 
touched me on the shoulder. "Phineas, I'm 
going to try again. Whether I succeed or no, 
you'll bear witness to your father that I did it 
for the best." 

Then, to my horror, he again threw up the 
window: "My men, I want to speak to you." 

He might as well have spoken to the roaring 
sea. The only answer was a shower of missiles, 
which missed their aim, all but one. This struck 
John on the chest. Terrified, I pulled him in, 
and implored him not to risk his life. 
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"Life is not always the first thing to be thought 
of," said he, gently. "Don't be afraid, I shall 
come to no harm. But I mttst do what I think 
right, if it is to be done." 

While he spoke, I could hardly hear him for 
the bellowings outside. More savage still grew 
the cry: "Burn 'un out! Bum 'un out, they be 
only Quakers!" 

"There's not a minute to lose — ^Jaely is that a 
pistol?" 

"Loaded," she said, handing it over to him 
with a kind of stern delight. Certainly Jael was 
not born to be a Friend. 

John ran downstairs, and before I guessed his 
purpose had unbolted the hall door, and stood 
on the top step, in full view of the niob. I fol- 
lowed and stood close behind him, though I do 
not think he saw me. The sight fairly con- 
founded the rioters, and for a moment they were 
still. Then confusion burst out afresh. 

"Who be thee?"— "It's one o' the Quakers," 
—"No, he bean't." "Bum *un anyhow."— 
"Touch 'un, if ye dare." 

There was evidently a division rising. One 
big man, who had been prominent all along, 
seemed trying to calm the tumult. 

A flaming torch landed at John's feet. He 
stamped it out safely with his foot. This simple 
action had a wonderful effect on the crowd* 
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The big fellow advanced to the gate. 

"Is that you, Jacob Baines? I'm sony to sec 
you here. What do you want?" 

"Nought wi' thee. We wants Abel Fletcher. 
Where is 'un?" 

"I shall certainly not tell you." 

As John said this, again the noise arose, and 
again Jacob Baines seemed to quiet the rest, 
John Halifax never stirred. I caught many a 
stray sentence. "Don't hurt the lad." — "He 
were kind to my lad, he were." — "He be a real 
gentleman." — "No, he combed here as poor as 
us," and the like. At length, one voice, sharp 
and shrill, was heard above the rest. 

"I zay, young man, dist ever know what it was 
to be pretty nigh vamished?" 

"Ay, many a time." 

The answer, so brief, so unexpected, struck a 
great hush into the throng. Then the same voice 
cried — 

"Speak up, man! we won't hurt 'eel^ You be 
one o' we!" 

"No, I am not pne of you. I'd be ashamed to 
come in the night to burn mv master's house 
down." 

I expected an outbreak, but none came. They] 
listened, as it were by compulsion, to the clear, 
manly voice that had not in it one shade of fear. 

"What do you do it for?" John continued^ 
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"All because he would not sell you, or give you, 
his wheat. Even so; it was his wheat, not yours. 
May not a man do what he likes with his own?" 
That argument seemed to strike home, and he 
went on — "You all know Mr. Fletcher; some of 
you are his men. You can not threaten him 
nor am I to be threatened either. Look here, I 
should most certainly have shot the first one of 
you who attempted to break into Mr. Fletcher's 
house. But I'd rather not shoot you, poor, starv- 
ing fellows ! I know what it is to be hungry. I'm 
sorry for you — ^sorry from the bottom of my 
heart." 

"But what must us do, Mr. Halifax?" cried 
Jacob Baines; "us be starved a'most. What's 
the good o' talking to we?" 

John went down to the locked gate. "Suppose 
I give you something to eat, would you listen to 
me afterward?" 

There rose up a frienzied shout of assent. 
Poor wretches! they were fighting for no prin- 
ciple, true or false, only for bare life. 

"You must promise to be peaceable," said 
John again. "You are Norton Bury folk. I 
know you. I could get every one of you hanged, 
even though Abel Fletcher is a Quaker. Mind, 
you'll be peaceable?" 

"Ay, ay! Some'at to eat; give us some'at to 
eat." 
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John Halifax called out to Jael, bade her 
bring all the food of every kind that there was 
in the house, and give it to him out of the parlor 
window. She obeyed. I marvel now to think 
of it; but she implicitly obeyed 

"Now, my lads, come in I" and John unlocked 
the gate. He divided the food as well as he could 
among them, and they fell to it like wild beasts. 
Only one, the little shrill-voiced man, asked if 
he might "tak' a bit o' bread to the old wench at 
home?" 

John, hearing, turned, and for the first time 
noticed me. 

"Phineas, it was very wrong of you; but there 
is no danger now." 

No, there was none — ^not even for Abel 
Fletcher's son. I stood by John's side, very 
happy, very proud. 

"Well, my men," he said looking round and 
noting that the food had all disappeared, "have 
you had enough to eat?" 

"Ay," they all cried, and one man added 
"Thank the L6rdl" 

"That's right, Jacob Barnes. And another 
time, trtist the Lord. You wouldn't then have 
been abroad this summer morning, burning and 
rioting, bringing yourselves to the gallows, and 
your children to starvation." 

"They be nigh that a'ready," said Jacob, sol- 
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lenly. ^*Us men ha' gotten a meal, thankee for 
it; but what'U become of the little 'mis at home? 
I say Mr. Halifax, we must get food somehow." 

John had evidently thought of this. He whis- 
pered to me hurriedly, asking my advice and 
consent to write orders, which each man present- 
ing at our mill should receive a certain amount 
of flour. "Do you think your father would 
agree?" 

"I think he would." 

**Yes," John added, pondering. "I am sure 
he would. He is a just man. Jael, give me some 
paper." 

He sat down and wrote out the orders as com- 
posedly as though he were alone in the counting- 
house, but he would not sign them, saying that 
it would be a presumption. 

"Presumption?" I exclaimed. "After to- 
night!" 

"Ay. Take the pen. That is yoiu* part, 
Phineas." 

I obeyed. 

"Now," said John, when he had distributed 
the papers, and made the men understand them, 
"now, my men, do you not know that there is not 
another gentleman in Norton Bury, who, if you 
had come robbing and pillaging and seeking to 
burn his house down, would not have had out the 
ofSicers and shot you down like dogs? And we — ' 
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we feed you and send you home with bread for 
the women and children. Why? Do you know? 
Because Abel Fletcher is a Quaker and a Chris- 
tian." 

"Hurrah for Abel Fletcher 1 Hurrah for the 
Quakers!" shouted the rabble, and the streets 
woke to this cry as they hurried away. The riot 
was over. 

John Halifax closed the hall door and came in, 
unsteadily, all but staggering. Jael placed a 
chair for nim — ^worthy soul I she was wiping her 
old eyes. He sat down, shivering, speechless. I 
put my hand on his shoulder; he took it, and 
pressed it hard. 

"Oh I Phineas, lad, I'm ^d; glad it's safe 
over." 

"Yes, thank God." 

"Ay, indeed; thank God!" 

He covered his eyes for a minute or two, and 
then rose up pale, but quite himself again. "Now 
let us go and fetch your father home." 

We found him on John's bed, still asleep. But 
as we entered he woke. The daylight shone on 
his face; it looked ten years older since yester- 
day. He stared, bewildered and angry, at John 
Halifax. 

"Eh, young man — ohl I remember. Where is 
my son, my Phineas?" 

I fell on his neck as if I had been a child. And 
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almost as if it had been a child's feeble )head, 
mechanically he smoothed and patted mine. 

"Thee art not hurt? Nor any one?" 

"No," John answered; "nor is either the house 
or the tanyard injured." 

He looked amazed, and he listened in silence 
while I told him all. Not even when I spoke of 
the flour we had promised in his name, and which 
would cost him considerable loss, did he utter a 
word or move a muscle. 

John at length asked him if he were satisfied. 

"Quite satisfied." 

My poor old father! By degrees we got him 
home. My father entered, and sat down in the 
very seat where he had so harshly judged John, 
who stopped upon the threshold. 

"Come in," said my father, looking up. 

"If I am welcome; not otherwise." 

"Thee art welcome." 

Gladly I drew him to a seat by the fibre; then 
turned to thank my father. 

"There is nothing to thank me for," said he, 
with something of his old hardness. "What I 
once did, I believed to be justice. What I now 
do, is still mere justice. John, how old art 
thee?" 

"Twenty." 

"Then for one year from this time I will take 
thee as my 'prentice, though thee knowest 
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already nearly as much of the business as I do. 
At twenty-one thee wilt be able to set up for 
thyself, or I may take thee into partnership — 
we'll see. But" — and he looked at me, then 
sternly, nay fiercely, /into John's steadfast eyes 
— ^''remember, thee hast in some measure taken 
that lad's place. May God deal with thee as thou 
dealest with my son Phineas, my only son I" 

"Amenl" was the solemn answer. 

The record of how John Halifax, Gentleman, 
kept this vow is the story of his life in man's 
estate, and must be read in the book which bears 
his name. 
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